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PREFACE 

T tilS narrative of the operations of 1914-18 in Mesopo- 
tamia is based mainly on official documents. Criticism 
has been omitted and only such comment has been made 
as seemed desirable to place certain situations in a clearer 
light; and to obviAe controversy extracts from the records 
have frequently been quoted at length. The official records, 
tiowever, do not contain all that was required and the writer 
has received much assistance from numerous individuals, 
who iiave given him access to their private papers or have 
assisted him from their recollection of events. The writer 
desires to take this opportunity of acknowledging with 
gratitude the assistance he has thus received. His researches 
among the records of the different Government Departments 
in England, India and Mesopotamia have cast a good deal of 
extra work on their officers and officials, and he desires also 
to ackryawledge gratefully the ready and cordial assistance he 
has obtained from them, especially from those in the Historical 
Section of the Committee of Imperial Defence and his own 
assistant. Colonel F. E. G. Talbot. The writer is also in- 
debted to the headquarters of the Royal Air Force in 
Mesopotamia for several photographs, three of which are 
reproduced in this volume. 

The fighting in Mesopotamia was generally dwarfed by the 
greater issues in Europe, except when it was brought into 
unusual prominence by some particular success or disaster. 
For this reason, and owing to the fact that the operations 
were carried out imder conditions which were unique — even 
in an Empire like ours — ^few people were able to follow them 
systematically throughout their course. Since a thorough grasp 
of these conffitions is necessary for a proper appreciation of 
the operations, the first few chapters of the liistory have 
been devoted to their description. 

This first volume deals with the operations up to the 5th 
October 1915, which were practically an unbroken success ; 
the second volume will treat of the first and ill-fated attempt 
to capture Baghdad, culminating in the surrender of Kut ; 
and the third will show how final victory was achieved. 

'The spelling of names is according to the latest* rulings of 
the Permanent Committee on Geographical Names of the 
Royal Geographical Society,* to whom the writer is also 
indebted. 


* Some further alterations have been received too late for inclusion, as 
the maps had already been printed. 




CHAPTER I. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY.* 

T he area known as Mesopotamia consists, generally 
speaking, of the lowland regions of the basin of the 
• Euphrates and the Tigris. The term Upper Mesopotamia is 
usually applied to the northern portion reaching almost as 
far south as Baghdad. Lower Mesopotamia, or Iraq, stretches 
thence, roughly southward to the sea. The boundaries of 
Mesopotamia are on the north the Armenian plateau and 
Kurdistan ; on the east Persia ; on the west the Arabian 
tableland and the Syrian Desert ; on the south the Persian 
Gulf and»th^ deserts of North-Eastern Arabia. 

The line of demarcation on the south and west between 
the authority of the Turkish Government and the spheres of the 
various Arab tribes has been at all times indefinite. On the 
east, the Turco-Persian frontier was demarcated in 1914 ; it 
emerges from the mountains east of Baghdad through the 
foot-hills some forty miles from the Tigris and, passing west of 
Mohamraerah, joins the Shatt al Arab. 

The whole zone may be regarded as a former northern 
exten-sion of the Persian Gulf, which at one time probably 
reached almost to the Mediterranean. In the north the plain 
has a fall in three hundred miles of some fourteen hundred 
feet to near Baghdad, w'hence to the south it is nowhere more 
than one hundred feet above sea-level. 

The sole access from the sea is through the channel formed 
by the confluence, at Kurmat Ali, of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and known as the Shatt al Arab. This is a fine river, 
about one and a half miles wide at the mouth, narrowing at 
Basra, sixty-two miles up-stream, to about six hundred yards. 
Up to this point it is navigable by any vessel that can cross 
the bar at the entrance.f 

The Karun river enters it about forty-five miles upstream 
at Mohammerah. This is navigable for vessels of two and a 
half to five feet draught, accor^ng to the season of the year, 

^ See Frontispiece and Maj^of Lower Mesopotamia. 

t In 1914, to cross the bar, vessels drawing more than eleven jg^et had to 
wait for the flood. At high water spring tides, vessels of twenty to twenty-twa 
feet could enter ; but at neaps the draught was only seventeen feet. 

( 6788 ) 
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and forms the principal means of communication with Arabistan 
and the Anglo-Persian oilfields. The delta below Mohanwilferah 
is navigable by only one arm and for six months in the year 
is generally a swamp caused b}^ the melting of the? snows and 
occasionally by the action of the autumn rains. 

At Kurmat 'Ali, five and three-quarter miles above Basra, 
the Euphrates enters from the west by its new chaijnel ; while 
its old channel comes in at Quma, forty miles further up. Tlhe 
course of this river is nowhere clearly defined in its lower 
reaches ; for, in addition to the old and new channels of the 
main stream, there are many subsidiary watercourSbs and 
tracts of water. Navigation is consequently complicated, 
especially during the flood season. The Hammar lake, about 
thirty-five imles west of Quma, offers the chief obstacle owing 
to its shallowness and narrow entrance. In 1914 this lake was 
navigable only by vessels of three feet draught and that only 
during the high water season : in the time of low water all 
navigation was suspended except for heliums* • * 

From Quma to this lake and beyond it to some seven miles 
downstream of Nasiriya the channel runs through extensive 
swamps. There is then some cessation of these to Samawa 
(209 miles from Qurna), though the country adjoining the 
river is liable to floods in the spring. Here two channels come 
in. These are the branches into which the Euphrates divides 
a short distance below Musaiyib (155 miles up-stream) and are 
generally known as the Hindiya canal and Shatt Hilla. The 
Hindiya barrage, one of the Willcocks irrigation projects, is 
situated at the point of diversion of the two channels and 
regulates the distribution of water between them. Between 
the barrage and Samawa are considerable tracts of water and 
marsh, including the Shinafiya lake. 

From Musaiyib to Falluja, a distance of fifty-six miles, the 
average width of the river is 270 yards. The depth of water 
in this stretch averages six and a half feet at its lowest and 
the stream-level is then some ten feet below the river-banks. 
In the spring the floods increase the depth of water from six 
and a half to about eighteen feet, and the country on the 
fight bank for some twenty miles upstream of Musaiyib is 
then liable to flooding if the marginal hunds are not well 
looked to. 


* Country sailing boats of one to seventy-five ^onnage (freight) and with a 
draught oh one to five and a half feet when fully laden. On the Shatt al 
Arab this .term is applied to small rowing boats, while the larger boats axe 
termed mahailas. 
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Generally speaking, the river from the Hammar lake to the 
Hin'diya barrage and from the Hindiya barrage to Falluja was, 
-in 1914, navigable by vessels of three feet draught, but only 
during th^high ^ater season. Above Falluja, navigation was 
confined almost entirely to downstream traffic by flat-bottomed 
country boats, calleci ^hakturs. Experiments by the Turks 
with smali steamers and motor-boats had met with little 
swccess. 

The Tigris, the main line of communication between the sea 
and Baghdad, begins above Kurmat Ali. 

The* seasons of high and low water, on which navigation 
depends, follow usually a recognised sequence : about mid- 
November, rain causes the first rise and from January to 
March keeps the river fairly full, although frost in the moun- 
tains may lower it ; in March, the melting of the snows causes 
the water to rise and in April and May the river is at its 
highest ; it falls gradually in July and August, and from then 
to November the water is at its lowest. During September, 
October and November, however, navigation is easier, as the 
channels have become known. The table below gives further 
main details of the factors affecting navigation : — 


Section of river. 

Length 
in miles. 

Average 
width in 
yards. 

Average de 

Low water 

pth in feet. 

Flood. 

Basra to Qurna 

46 

600-270 

10 

45 

Quma to Ezra's Tomb 

29 

270-65 

9 

I9i 

Ezra’s Tomb to Qaia Salih 
“The Narrows” ; vessels 
cannot pass one another 
unless the up-bound one 
IS banked in. Darkness, 
fog, or sand -haze stop 
navigation. 

28 

70 

5 

13 

Qala Salih to Amaxa 

29 

197 


13 

Amara to Kut ai Amara , , 

153 

330 

6i 

26 

Kut al Amara to Baghdad . . 
At low water navigation is 
impeded by shoals with 
shallow and winding chan- 
nels. 

i 

213 

380 


26 


The strength of the curr^pit is an uncertain factor, var 3 !ing with seasons and 
ocalities ; about one and a half miles an hour at low water, ii^may attain 
SIX miles an hour or more dunng floods, and averages then four miles ^n 
hour* 
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r* 

Although it is the best port for transhipment from ocean- 
going steamers to river craft, Basra in 1914 had marfy^'dis- 
advantages as a base for operations. Owing to the total lack 
of wharves or quays, vessels had to be unloaded in^midstream 
into native saihng craft by primitive methods. Although to 
some extent our men were billeted in the houses, there were 
few buildings suitable or of sufficient size for the accommodation 
of stores or animals ; and roads were equally lacking. The 
river-banks to a depth of about a mile were planted with 
date trees, and, as these plantations are below the l^vel of 
high water, they are flooded to a depth of one to two feet for a 
considerable portion of the year. This fact limited greatly 
the amount of dry ground available for camps or stores. The 
surrounding country is flat and swampy, and many irrigation 
channels or creeks (unbridged for the most part) enter the 
main stream here. Basra was in no sense a modem civilised 
port and possessed no resources or facihties which would assist 
materially towards the development required tt) meet the 
sudden increase of traffic. 

Above Baghdad, navigation is usually only downstream 
by rafts, though small sjteamers can go 50 miles up, to Samarra. 

Connecting the Tigris and Euphrates is the Shatt al Hai, a 
branch of the first-njimed river which it leaves at Kut al Amara ; 
but thirty miles above Nasiriya it diverges into many small 
channels which waste themselves for the most part in the 
Hammar marshes. It is navigable throughout a portion of 
its.length from Febraary to June and is used mainly by country 
craft which draw up to five feet of water. At other seasons it 
is not navigable, and the bed is dry in many places from July 
to November. 

The navigation difficulties of the country, naturally con- 
siderable, were much aggravated in 1914 by the lack of 
proper water conservancy arrangements under the Turkish 
Government. 

Between Baghdad and Quma, the country contained by the 
Tigris and Euphrates is the ancient Babylonian plain, once of 
great fertility but largely uncultivated through the long period 
di Turkish misrule up to 1914 owing to lack of proper control 
of the waters. Practically the whole of Lower Mesopotamia 
is beneath the water-level of these two main rivers during the 
high flood season ; and the rivers are only kept within their 
banks by means of slight dams of loote earth heaped up at 
the edge"of the rivers. These dams are a constant source of 
anxiety, as an mmoticed break in them is apt to put imles 
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of country suddenly under water. Owing to the low-l 5 dng 
natflrt of the country there are large areas of marsh and shallow 
lakes, which may extend to twenty miles in width and fifty miles 
or more in length... Curiously enough, these areas are frequently 
not contiguous to the rivers, but may be anything from half a 
mile to four miles away, the land between being dry except 
during prolonged bad weather. These dry belts between river 
and marsh are fiat and without cover; and they are inter- 
sected by mimerous creeks and irrigation channels which are 
generaUy sufficiently deep and broad to require bridging. In 
the low water season, when most of the marshes dry up to a 
greater or less extent, wide cracks occur constantly in the 
ground. 

The actual positions of these lakes are affected greatly by the 
direction and force of the wind ; and they have been known 
to extend on one side or contract on the other for as much as 
one or two miles, when a strong wind from the north has 
succeedeci ft strong wind from the south. These changes, 
moreover, do not take place gradually; in one case the 
edge of a lake approached a camp at a rate of between 
twelve and fifteen yards a minute, necessitating a rapid change 
of site. 

The average annual rainfall of the Mesopotamian plain* is 
only about six and a half inches, of which about five-sixths 
falls between October and April. A slow steady fall is almost 
unknown and the rain occurs generally in sudden storms, 
frequently of great Auolence and accompanied by hail and 
strong winds. ' Although they do not last long, these storms 
occasion considerable damage. It should be noted that the 
so called “ flood season ” has little to do with the rains and 
owes its being almost entirely to the melting of the winter 
snows in the Caucasus and the highlands of Asia Minor. Snow 
falls occasionally in the Mesopotamian plain, and as many as 
four days of snow were recorded in January 1912 at Babylon. 
The effect of water on the soil, which in Lower Mesopotamia 
is everywhere a sandy loam, is to convert it into a thick, 
•^tenacious mud which impedes all military movement until it 
has dried. When dried, the surface is capable of supportiffg 
temporarily all but the heaviest military traffic. 

From the foregoing, it will be realised how adversely floods 
caused by a broken dam or a sudden rise of the river level, 
rain, or a shifting lake* may affect military operations. Troops 
may find themselves unable to stir from a camp^ dry and 

The rainfall is moderately plentiful in or near the mountains. 
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sufficiently remote from water the night before, until they 
have constructed causeways, possibly some miles in 16i^h, 
along which they can defile. It becomes, therefore, an ordinary 
precaution to surround camps or trenches by protective dams 
or other earthworks. Unfortunately, moreover, the flood 
season occurs at the best time, climatically, for military 
operations. The weather from March to May is better than 
at any other time ; there is little rain and a reasonable 
temperature prevails ; but the subsidence of the floods is 
followed immediately by the extreme heat of June, JuJy and 
August. 

Nor does the subsidence of the floods help towards the 
water supply of moving troops. Floods generally recede 
wholesale, leaving few if any pools behind them ; any water 
remaining, such as in marshes or lakes, is usually brackish 
and unfit for human consumption. 

Trees are scarce, being limited practically to a fejv date- 
palms, and consequently all wood for building "Tias to be 
imported. There is also an almost total absence of stone ; con- 
sequently, such roads as existed before 1914 were unmetalled 
and for the greater parj without bridges. Tracks across the 
desert soon cut up and become heavy under artillery and 
transport traffic. Caravans were accustomed to pass from 
point to point by the line which circumstances might make 
the easiest at the time, and a caravan route may have many 
possible variations, great and small. Land communication 
was so unsatisfactory and the rivers so universally regarded 
as the best means of travel, that, up to 1914, little attention 
was paid to the location and condition of roads and our 
information relating to them was imperfect. 

The principal roads before the war were in Northern Iraq, 
where well-used routes radiated from Baghdad. The following, 
practicable under favourable conditions for wheeled transport, 
were the main routes ; wheeled transport was not used 
extensively, however; camels, donkeys and — in the hilly 
country — mules being the principal means of transport : — 

Basra to Nasiriya. 

feaghdad to Najaf via Musai 3 db and Karbala. 

Baghdad to Hifia. 

Baghdad to Falluja (for Damascus and Aleppo). 

Baghdad to Samarra (for Mosul). 

Baghdad to Delli Abbas via Ba’quba (for Kifri, Kirkuk 
anif Mosul). 

Baghdad to Khaniqin (for Kermanshah). 
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There were also well-used caravan routes from Baghdad via 
Kuf al Amara and Amara to the Persian border and from 
Basra to Kuwait and Nejd via Zubair. Along those of the 
above routes trayersing country away from the main rivers 
water supply is always a difficulty in the dry season. 

There are tracks across most of the marshes in the dry 
season, btyt they are little used : the groimd remains soft and 
aay regular traffic soon makes them deep in mud : they are 
consequently unsuitable for military purposes except in an 
emergency for small bodies of men. 

The*rivers of Lower Mesopotamia were crossed at a number 
of points by boat bridges. Most of these consisted of a road- 
way on pontoons or native boats {safinehs or danaks), some 
portion of which could usually be swung open to let vessels 
pass. While some of them could take light-wheeled carts, 
many were fit only for pack animals. In a high flood most 
of the bridges had to be removed temporarily. In Northern Iraq 
many of the roads crossed canals by brick bridges ; and there 
was an iron bridge four miles from Baghdad on the road to 
Najaf. With these exceptions, the bridges in the country were 
few. 

The climate is one of extremes, as sh5wn in the accompanying 
table. 


Tbmperatores (Fahr.) of Different Centres in Mesofotamia. 



Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 


Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Basra 

80*1 

23-7 

83-3 

3M 

91*9 

39-7 

99-9 

52-3 

114-2 

59-1 

111*4 

70-3 

Babylon . . 

75-4 

20-8 

81-7 

25*9 

95*7 

32*9 

105-3 

41-7 

114-1 

57-7 


61*3 

Baghdad . . 

79*9 

1 

20-8 

84-8 

] 

29-8 

98*8 

33*5 

99-1 

j 

43-8| 


50-0 

119-2 

62-8 

Mosul 

62-6 

1 

4*3 

* 

66-4 

5-2 

7M 

34*5 

87-6' 

! 

! 

37-6 

103-5 

53'-2 


61-9 

<» 
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XEMPERATtTRES (FaHR.) OF DIFFERENT CENTRES IN MESOPOTAMIA COrM. 



July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

r 

Dec. 









11^1 




Min 

Basra 

114-4 

70-7 

113-9 

68-7 

109-4 

59-7 

101-4 

52-5 

92-4 

G 

35-7 

76-6 

29^9 

Babylon . . 

119-3 

60-1 

121-3 

63-0 

116-1 

57-2 

104-4 

46-0 

90-9 

27-1 

fi 

80-8 

18-9 

Baghdad . . 

120-2 

71-1 

121-0 

68-9 

117-2 

56-0 

I 

1 

108-0 

47-5 

95-3 

29-5 

81-0 

18-6 

Mosul 

118-8 

71-2 

117-7 

67-1 

113-9 

58-3 

j 

97-0 

48-9 

86-5 

29-1 

fo 1 

71-8 

27*9 


The hot weather begins in May and ends about the 
beginning of October, the hottest period being from June to 
September. In November the weather is usually cool and from 
December to February it is decidedly cold, especially in 
Upper Mesopotamia, where the temperature falls not infre- 
quently to below freezing point. March and April are warm 
and unsettled, with occasional thunder and sandstorms. 
The prevailing winds are from the north and north-west and 
the Shamal comes from the latter direction. It begins normally 
about the middle of June and blows intermittently for about 
forty days : its velocity occasionally reaches forty miles an 
hour and it has the effect of dr 3 dng the atmosphere and of 
affording some relief from the great heat. The east wind is 
accompanied usually by high temperature, and the south 
wind is oppressive and accompanied by dust. Sandstorms are 
most common in the spring months. 

Mesopotamia is a hot-bed of ravaging diseases. Plague, 
smaU-pox, cholera, malaria, dysentery and typhus, if not 
actually endemic, are aU prevalent. 

Most of the buildings and houses in the dountry are in- 
different structures of sun-dried brick, without verandahs. 
They have no sanitary arrangements of any sort, and are 
hot and badly ventilated. They have been found generally 
unsuitable^-except in a few cases such as Baghdad and Amara — 
for' use by’ a military force. 
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The staple products of the country are dates, rice, barley 
arid«wheat, wool and goats’ hair, hides and skins. The prin- 
cipal date-producing areas are the banks of the Shatt al Arab, 
the low^ Eup^yrates, the Hilla-Karbala area, and on the 
Tigris about Baghdad. In Iraq agriculture depends mainly on 
irrigation and in Upper Mesopotamia on the rainfall. Trans- 
port difficulties and the attitude of some of the Arab tribes 
tendered impossible the collection of local suppHes in adequate 
quantities. Grmn, salt, ghi and straw were produced in 
suffident quantities if they could have been collected. Cold 
storage is necessary to store and preserve potatoes and vege- 
tables for any but the shortest period. Meat could have been 
obtained in ample quantities if it had been possible to induce 
the Arabs to bring in their cattle or to allow sheep to come 
down from the Persian hills. Grazing for horses exists in 
places, but it cannot be depended upon for long and rarely 
grows where it is most wanted. 

In 0pjRr Mesopotamia the plains are generally more or 
less undulating, though there are severkl wide expanses of 
fiat country. Here and there they are traversed by low 
ranges of hills, whose general trend ^is eastward to westward. 
The surface of the plains is open and treeless. The soil is 
generally of a better surface to stand mihtary traffic than in 
Iraq. In the north, where numerous streams carry water 
for half the year, large tracts are covered in the spring with 
rich grass ; but to the south, the plain becomes increasingly 
arid, being in many places a hard desert. There are also 
large areas in which water from wadis* collects and on evapora- 
tion leaves an incrustation of salt. 

Northward of Baghdad, the Euphrates and the Tigris have 
cut for themselves shallow valleys one to five miles wide 
bordered by low hills or cliffs, where stretches of alluvium 
occur, being the deposit of the rivers in flood time. Along the 
banks of the upper reaches of these rivers there is often con- 
siderable cultivation. To the east the plains slope from the 
Kurdish hills to the Tigris ; they are crossed by the Adhaim, 
the Lesser Zab and the Greater Zab (tributaries of the Tigris), 
and in the spring are generally clothed with grass." ‘The 
southern portion of these plains is traversed from south-east 
to north-west by the rocky sandstone and conglomerate range 
of the Jabal Hamrin — arising to four hundred to six hundi-ed 
feet above plain leval — which is pierced by the Diyala (another 
tributary of the Tigris) near DeUi Abbas, by the Adhaim about 


* Watercourses or valleys. 
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thirty-five miles farther north-west and by the Tigris at the 
Fat-ha gorge about sixty-five nules above Samarra. In? the 
region of the two Zabs there is much cultivation. 

The Kurdish mountains rise to heights of J 1,000 to 14,000 
feet and form a difficult and intricate barrier. To the south- 
east they merge often into rolling downs apd lower hills, where 
in spring grass is frequently plentiful. Along the;, Persian 
frontier the ranges run generally north-west and south-east, 
and the tracks for pack animals which cross them are all 
more or less difficult. The passes in winter are usually blocked 
by snow. 

West of the Euphrates the country is generally an arid 
desert, though towards the north it becomes gradually less so. 

The above necessarily brief description of a country, difficult 
.to visualise even in general terms — ^because it is rarely the 
same for more than a few weeks together — shows that “ all 
military problems therein, whether strategical, tactical or 
administrative, are affected by local conditions to®an'^extent 
rarely met with in any theatre of war. Nearly all the 
conditions combine to create difficulties ; there is little to 
alleviate theiifi, and mo^ may be ascribed either to a lack of 
water or a surfeit of it. away from the rivers want of water 

makes operations impossible, while near them the excess of 
water is almost as great a source of trouble.”* 

, The population has been estimated at between two and 
two and a half millions ; but, as there are no accurate statistics 
on which to base such an estimate, it may be very wide of the 
truth. The Arabs form the great majority of the population 
in the plains, where other races are hardly found except in 
the towns or on the northern and eastern fringes of the plains — 
Armenians and Kurds form the majority of the latter category ; 
but there is a sprinkling there, in the hills and especially in 
the towns, of Persims, Jews, Christians of different races and 
sects, Yezdis, Chabaks, Circassians, etc. 

The Arabs have emigrated from the Arabian deserts and their 
establishment in Mesopotamia dates back very many years. 
Probably caused by the pressure of an increasing population 
on*ti ioU growing steadily poorer, they have taken the oppor- 
tmiity offered by the weakness of neighbouring northern states 
to occupy land and pastures. The weakness of past adminis- 
trations has not assisted to accelerate their transition from a 
nomadic to a settled life. It seems probable, however, that 
in a recoifetituted Mesopotamia the surplus population of 

♦ Field Notes, Mesopotamia, General Staff, India. 
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Arabia will find not only an abundant means of livelihood 
but feir-reaching possibilities of social and intellectual advance * 
The Arabs are not found in the east beyond the Tigris above 
Mosul— a* predoijainantly Arab city — ^but south of there they 
share with the Kurds the plains east and north of the Jabal 
Hamrin to where it j[s pierced by the Diyala river, where the 
Jabal Hamrin forms the dividing line between the two races. 
Arabs meet Kurds at the foot of the Pusht-i-Kuh hills, and in 
Arabistan they hold the greater part of the plains. 

If united, the Arabs would constitute a factor of the highest 
importance in the general situation: but differences of religion, 
character, pursuits and interests have prevented any enduring 
combination. About one' half of them are nomads or semi- 
nomads, and it is this fact which has hitherto placed insuperable 
obstacles in the way of the development of the country. 
Most of the nomads are found in Upper Mesopotamia, the 
western desert and Arabistan. They are pastoral tent-dwellers 
and po^sesis a tribal organisation. Each tribal unit has certain 
pasture grounds which it visits according to the state of pasture 
and water, and their movements are frequently far and wide. 
Some of the nomad Shaikhs have^more or less recognised 
claims over cultivated lands, which *are worked for them hy 
negroes or fellahin. But disputes md strife gyer dl lands 
are common and add to the complexity of administration. ^ 

The semi-nomads consist generally of tribes living in various 
intermediate stages between puie nomadism and the condition 
of settled cultivators. But reversion to the nomad stage is 
frequent. They are, as a rule, mainly dependent on their 
live-stock, and in the spring, when there is abundant pasture in 
the open desert and steppe, the majority of them range over 
the plains with their flocks and herds. Some of them live 
in tents all the year round even when they raise their crops ; 
others have villages of mud or reed huts near their fields. 
Among them also tribal organisation still holds sway, though 
having taken partly to agriculture as a means of livelihood 
they have lost caste with the true Bedouin. 

Amongst both nomads and semi-nomads tribal law and 
customs reign and tribal blood feuds continue. The Turks 
exercised only a limited authority over them and the Turkish 
administration was wont deliberately to foster tribal jealousies 
from sheer inability to exercise effective control., 

The settled Arabft who are cultiva tors still keep more or 

* Readers interested in this question are referred to the Report oq» the 
Administration of Mesopotamia by Miss Gertrude Bell. 1919. 
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less to their tribal organisation, but in many cases the tribal 
bond is weak or absent. The town Arab is often of ^ery 
mixed blood and is generally in bad repute. 

The marsh Arabs who are found on both banks of the 
Tigris between Quma and Amara and along the Lower 
Euphrates are non-Arab in origin. Th«y live mainly by 
fishing and the produce of their buffaloes, but here and there 
they cultivate a little rice. They generally bear rather a* 
bad reputation. 

The Arab is generally intelligent, quick and impressionable ; 
often he has a certain subtlety of mind which is capable of a 
high state of cultivation. But he is slovenly and uncreative 
in practical matters and is lacking in the power of co-operation 
and of sustained labour in the face of difficulties. He has a 
natural bent for intrigue, is much under the sway of personal 
ambitions and jealousies, and is very much of a time-server. 
His word is generally easily broken unless given under pertain 
forms or in certain circumstances which make it & point of 
honour with him to keep it. For many of them blackmail 
and thieving are normal and proper ways of earning a living. 
At the same time, the A^ab ideal of conduct is humane and 
includes courtesy, generosity and hospitality, and may express 
itself finely in action if it is not stifled by the desires of the 
moment. 

The Arab is used to continual warfare of a guerilla type. 
He frequently commits acts of treachery and is generally 
ready to rob or blackmail a weaker neighbour. In warfare 
against regular troops he confines himself as a rule to raiding 
and harassing of retreats ; and his offensive operations are 
rarely of a very determined and sustained character. During 
the war, the tribes were found to be well provided with 
modem rifles, especially in Lower Mesopotamia, and were 
usually possessed of ample ammunition. They are, however, 
poor marksmen. 

Owing to the way in which the old tribes and tribal groups 
have scattered, as a result of their former invasions, it is 
^fficiflt to give any adequate description of the tribal system 
in 15r^f or general terms. The largest unit is the group or 
confederation of tribes. Some of these are of considerable 
size, such as the Muntafik in Southern Iraq, the Anaiza in the 
Syrian desert, and the Shammar who are the predominant 
group in Upper Mesopotamia and extend southwards to the 
country between the Tigris and the Persian hills. The greater 
groups may contain sub-groups, and the tribes again are 
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divided into sub-tribes and clans ; and the composition of 
all cff them is liable to continual fluctuation. As the authority 
of the trib4 “ Shaikhs ” was always greater than that of 
Turkish iaw ai^ administration and as their number and 
extent of authority fluctuated with the composition of the 
various tribal units, jt wiU be realised that Arab administration 
is sufficigntly difficult and complex on this score alone. In 
practice, tribal government depends generally on the free 
consent of the tribesmen, and that consent has to be obtained 
in councils where the Arab love of intrigue and argument 
prodSce interminable and tortuous discussion. 

The Kurds predominate in the hiUs, and their lawlessness 
has occasioned much trouble in the past. They have not the 
subtlety and imagination of the Arab, but are more industrious 
and capable workers ; they are steadier and cooler in danger 
and possess a better physique ; but being more callous they 
are extraordinarily reckless about taking life. On the other 
hand. They are often good-humoured, hospitable, and in some 
ways frank and loyal ; though in war and brigandage they 
are little hampered by scruples of good faith. As fighters they 
are generally brave and determined and many of them are 
admirable horsemen. They are goo3 marksmen. 

Religion in Mesopotamia is for the most part a question 
of race ; with few exceptions, all Arabs, Kurds, Turks and 
Persians are Musalmans ; all Armenians and Syrians are 
Christians ; and Jews, Yezdis, Sabians and Chabaks have 
their own ^stinctive religions. Of the Musalmans, the Turks, 
Kurds and Arabs of Upper Mesopotamia are Sunnis ; the 
Persians and most of the Arabs of Lower Mesopotamia are 
Shiahs. There are many shrines — ^both Sunni and Shiah — in 
the country, and the strife and differences between the two 
sects are frequently a cause of serious embarrassment to the 
administration. 

Under the Turks, the country was divided into vilayets, 
each under a Vali or Governor. The area we are concerned 
with consisted of the three vilayets of Mosul, Baghdad and 
Basra ; each vilayet was again sub-divided into sanjaqs, and 
these into still further sub-divisions. The administratidh “Was 
thoroughly inefficient and was only effective in certain limited 
areas — chiefly in some of the larger towns. Each tribe was 
assessed at a certain revenue and so long as that was paid 
the tribe was practically exempt from Turkish authority. 
The collection of this revenue gave constant trouble and not 
infrequently led to open rebellion, when traffic was held "up, 
crops destroyed, and the banks of the rivers broken dpwn. 
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Before concluding this chapter it is advisable to refer briefly 
to some relevant factors concerning the adjoining states^ and 
principalities. 

Persia, for reasons which are well known„ was jJractically 
impotent during the campaign to resist any but minor aggres- 
sion from without. r 

The AnglorPersian oilfield is at Maidan-i-Naftrpl, about 
twenty-six miles south-east of Shushtar in Bakhtiari territorjK 
In this oilfield the British Government before thg war had 
obtained a predominant interest in order to secure a con- 
trolled supply for the needs of the navy. The Baklfftiaris 
had a financial interest in the oilfields and were un3er a 
definite agreement to protect them and the pipe-line within 
their territory. This pipe carries the oil for over one hundred 
and forty miles to the refinery in Abadan island on the Shatt 
al Arab : for the greater part of its length it passes through 
the country of the Shaikh of Mohammerah, who, although 
paramount in Southern Arabistan, had not much po'^r over 
the tribes wfest of the Karun river and had practically no 
power at all over the Arabs of Northern Arabistan. The 
principal means of commraication in Arabistan is by the Karun 
river and the tracks that exist are usually only practicable for 
pack transport. The physical and climatic conditions in the 
greater part of this area are generally similar to those prevailing 
in Lower Mesopotamia. 

Kuwait is an Arab State, south of Basra, extending about 
one hundred and ninety- miles from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, but with indefinite and fluctuating boundaries to 
westward. It possesses a fine bay and was at one time con- 
sidered as a possible terminus for the Baghdad railway, due 
mainly to exaggerated ideas of the difficulty of navigating 
the Shatt al Arab. The Shaikh of Kuwait has independently 
contracted obligations from time to time with the British 
Government and when war broke out he was definitely under 
our protection. 

Stretching south-east from Kuwait towards the territory of 
the " Trudal ” chiefs and inland to the frontiers of Nejd is 
the' f)rovince of Al Hasa. The Turkish garrisons, whose 
effective control had never extended beyond the immediate 
vicinity of their posts, were ejected from this province by 
Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd, in 1913. This ruler had since then 
entered into more or less intimate relatibns with the Indian 
Govemmefit which led, shortly after war broke out, to his 
espousing definitely the cause of Great Britain against the 
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Turks. During the early part of the 18th century Nejd was 
the •centre of the extensive Wahabi* empire which extended 
from Mecca to near Baghdad. Originally ruled by one Emir, 
it had gradually yesolved itself into two main zones of influence : 
that centering round Riyadh to the south under Ibn Saud and 
that centering rounjJ Hail to the north under Ibn Rashid of 
the Shai^ar dynasty. The latter, together with the Shaikhs 
^f the Muntafik confederation and of the Bani Lam tribesf 
of Mesopotamia, took up arms on behalf of the Turks when 
war broke out. 

Tlffe hostility of the Bedouin to the Turk has always been 
extreme, but in the war many Arabs fought on the Turkish 
side against us. They were not, however, trustworthy, and 
there were many occasions on which, when the Turks had 
been defeated, their Arab allies turned on them and harassed 
their retreat. 

It should be borne in mind that the above description of 
the coCIht]^ contains much information that was only obtained 
by our forces in Mesopotamia after months of actual experience. 

* A section of Musalman reformers of a bigoted and puritan type 

t A large and powerful group of semi-nom^ tnbes occupying the country 
above Amara. 




CHAPTER 11. 

THE TURKS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

F rom 3000-4000 b.c. tiU a.d. 1253, when the Mongols 

invaded Iraq, captured Baghdad, massacred the 
inhabitants and ruined the system of irrigation irr the 
country, Mesopotamia was a centre of dominion and civihsing 
influence. Many great powers have in the past obtained 
riches from the land of the two rivers. Sumerian, Ass 3 nian, 
Babylonian, Macedonian, Parthian, Saracen, Roman, Persian, 
Arab and Turk all had their turn. 

A second invasion under Tamerlane in the fourteenth 
century completed the depopulation of the .country^ end for 
the next two hundred years it practically disappears from 
history. Between 1520 and 1566 the Ottoman Turks captured 
Mosul and Baghdad ; and the Tigris and Euphrates became 
the Turco-Persian fronti&r. In 1603 the Persians overran 
Mesopotamia and twenty years later occupied Baghdad. 

In 1638 the Ottoman Turks under Sultan Murad IV 
recaptured Baghdad from the Persians and from that date 
t;ill 1917 it remained continuously in Turkish hands. Till the 
middle of the eighteenth century, however, their supremacy 
was frequently contested by the Persians, who on two separate 
occasions were in occupation of Basra for a series of years. 
Until 1834 the government of the country rested with the 
Pashas of Baghdad and Basra, who were supported by forces 
of Janissaries and were generally appointed by the Sultan from 
the ruling families of the country. The Sultan himself was 
regarded rattier in the light of suzerain than of ruler and his 
authority was constantly defied. In 1834, attempts were 
commenced to centralise the administration of the empire by 
substituting direct control by the Porte for the semi-independent 
rule-of the Pashas : but the efforts of the Governors — sent 
from Constantinople to replace the Pashas — to fill the public 
purse by a stricter collection of the revenues aroused dis- 
satisfaction amongst the Arabs and rebellions were of frequent 
occurrence. Midhat Pasha, who was segt to Baghdad as 
. Governor in4869 to introduce the vilayet system of government, 
was 'an enthusiastic and vigorous reformer. He made great 
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and honest endeavours to develop the country and if he faded 
it wis chiefly due to lack of foresight and of the requisite 
technical knowledge. 

During* the reign of Abdul Hamid (1876-1908) the Turkish 
administration on the whole effected some progress, in spite 
of its mistakes and crimes. The Kurds were teought under 
some measure of control ; cultivation and trade developed to 
some extent in the valleys ; and a considerable proportion of 
the nomads were compelled or induced to adopt a more settled 
way pf life. Though the Sultan unjustly converted into his 
private property about thirty per cent, of the best cultivated 
land in the vilayets of Basra and Baghdad and a considerable 
amount in the northern provinces, it has been pointed out 
that his action was probably of .economic benefit to the country, 
for his estates were comparatively well managed through his 
private staff, and law and order were enforced within his limits. 
Nevertl;^eless, the methods of his government — ^its corruption, 
fraud and violence — aroused great discontent throughout 
Mesopotamia. 

Under the vilayet system, the Valis, or governors, had no 
power over the Imperial departments of Public Justice, 
Revenue, and those relating to the convenience of the public. 
The local directors of these departments corresponded direct 
with Constantinople. The Valis, however, were the political 
representatives of the Ottoman government and, as such, 
conducted aU dealings in their vilayets with foreign consular 
officers and with the chiefs of the semi-independent tribes. 
One of their most important duties was the collection of taxes ; 
these they farmed out, with the results that bribery and cor- 
ruption were rife and that a very large section of the people 
escaped taxation altogether. The Valis had no authority over 
the regular troops but could call upon their commander for 
support ; in practice, however, this division of authority 
constantly paralysed attempts at effective action. 

The gendarmerie who were responsible for the maintenance 
of law and order were distributed as military police under the 
orders of the Valis, but they were under the control of the 
Turkish War Office. These military police, or zaptiehs, were 
commanded partly by regular mihtary officers and partly by 
civilians ; s.bout half of them were mounted and the remainder 
on foot. As a rule they were dispersed in small detachments 
and were employed ?>n all kinds of miscellaneous work besides 
their regular duties Though not smart in appearance they wsre 
useful and hardy. In the larger centres of population and in 

( 6788 ) 
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places of administrative importance there existed a small 
number of purely civil police, whose authority, howeVer, did 
not extend beyond their own centres. Every Turkish official, 
from the Vali downwards, was assisted by a civil administra- 
tive council, of which he was ex officio president, composed of 
officials and non-officials. These councMs had only advisory 
powers and met but seldom. In certain towns also there were 
municipal committees, who had no more power than the 
a dmini strative councils. Secret service agents, or spies, 
abounded and reported direct to Constantinople. .p 

In considering this centralised system of government it has 
to be borne in mind that the Turkish constitution, brought 
into being in 1856 after the Crimean War, had been completely 
nullified in 1878 by Sultan Abdul Hamid II. He then 
prorogued Parliament indefinitely and governed through the 
Palace and the Porte for over thirty years. Although the 
laws of Turkey guaranteed freedom of religious wo^;|hip and 
perfect equality among aH Ottoman subjects, in the greater 
part of their dominions Christians and Jews were without the 
security which the intervention of the Shaikh-ul-Islam and the 
College of Ulemas obtcaned for the Sultan’s Moslem subjects. 
In Mesopotamia, however, there appears to have been little 
persecution of CMstians or Jews : this was probably due to a 
great extent to the fact that animosity between the two chief 
Moslem sects — Sunnis and Shiahs — was more marked than 
between Moslems and non-Moslems. Relations with Persia 
were indifferent, owing chiefly to boundary disputes, which 
were a constant source of strife ; and the hostility between 
Sunnis and Shiahs became invested with a political character, 
aggravated by the attitude of the Turkish authorities towards 
Persians in Turkish territory, particularly the pilgrims to 
Karbala and Najaf, the holy cities of the Shiahs. 

The Turkish revolution of 1908 was welcomed by the majority 
of the population ; but the chauvinist policy of the Young 
Turks disappointed the hopes that had been entertained. They 
governed by putting the Chamber of Deputies under the 
shadow and terrorism of the secret court martial. The pro- 
ceedings of this Court were manipulated by the central office 
of the irresponsible Committee of Union and Progress, who 
established branches in all the provincial centres to control 
the action of the official local authorities. As the Central 
Court Martial was composed of officers wHo — either from having 
studied in Germany or for other reasons — ^were under German 
influence, the German Ambassador and his military attach^ 
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gained considerable power in the central and provincial 
adnoiliistration of the country. There was thus little ameliora- 
tion in the condition of Mesopotamia. The unsuccessful wars 
with Ital;^ in 1911 and with the Balkan States in 1912-1913 
made matters worse ; and the Arab disaffection in Mesopotamia 
was brought into connection with the anti-Turkish movement 
in Arabia. Opposition to the Government grew even in Basra 
a«id Baghdad ; the Muntafik under Ajaimi Ibn Sa’adun were 
reported to be planning an attack on Basra ; the waterways 
betw^n Baghdad and the Persian Gulf were rendered insecure 
by the prevalent disorder ; a general rising of the southern 
Mesopotamian Arabs was feared ; and lawlessness was 
increasing in Kurdistan, where a number of chiefs were 
entering into relations with Russia. The whole situation was 
still uncertain when the European War broke out. 

During recent years much has been heard of the Pan-Islamic 
and Pan-Turanian movements and it seems advisable to give 
here a SriSf risumi* of these movements and their objects. 
Pan-Islamism, the older of the two, is based on the ideal of a 
union of all Moslem countries looking to Turkey as their 
liberator from alien control, their protector from outside inter- 
ference, and their nominal or actual head. Abdul Hamid, 
theoretically (as Caliph) the religious head of all Musalmans, 
exploited this movement to the utmost. Nominally a religous 
movement, it has actually become a political weapon, first in 
the hands of Abdul Hamid and then of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, who suggested, on the principle of political 
independence for Islamic states, a Triple Alliance of Turkey, 
Persia and Afghanistan. Its advocacy by the Turks has 
militated against its chance of becoming a rehgious movement, 
for the Arabs who have been responsible for most of the 
modem rehgious revivals in Islam regard the Turks as httle 
better than infidels. On the other hand, it has appealed to 
Musalman communities under European government who are 
not sufficiently in touch with Turkey and Turkish affairs to 
realise the true state of affairs ; to some among them it 
appeared to offer hopes of obtaining the benefits of self-govemjpg 
institutions for themselves, whilst to others its rehgious ideM 
has undoubtedly been a goal to be striven for. The Ottoman 
empire is the only Musalman power of modem times which has 
deMt on equal terms with the naval and mUitary powers of 
Europe, a factor of gifeat importance to Musalman cojnmunities 

* For miicli of the iiiformation here the histonan is indebted to “The 
Kouttd Table/' December 1917, and The Times,” 3rd and 5th January 1918. 
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elsewhere, who were often apt to overlook the fact that the 
Turks owed this status mainly to their possession of subject 
European provinces. The defeat of Turkey in the Bgikan war, 
however, brought this point of view into prominence and had 
a considerable effect in the Musalman world, leading to move- 
ments in many parts for the regeneration of Turkey ; and 
the Committee of Union and Progress seized on*" the Pan- 
Turanian movement as the best available political weapdh 
for their purpose. 

The term Turanian was first applied by philologistt to a 
group of Asiatic languages and subsequently to the peoples 
who spoke these languages, thus confusing linguistic and 
racial affinities.* This in turn was extended by the Turkish 
advocates of the movement to include aU the racial elements 
that can be inferred from the Turanian group. The original 
Pan-Turanian movement had for its aims the purging of the 
Turkish language and culture from foreign (chieJiy^.Arabic) 
influences, the strengthening of Turkish nationality in Anatolia 
by education and social reform, and the changing of the 
political ideal of the Ottoman Turk from Imperialism to 
Irredentism.f On the Either hand, the Committee of Union 
and Progress desired to use it to purge the Turkish state 
from foreign (chiefly European) influences, to exterminate the 
non-Turkish nationalities scattered through the country and to 
give their lands and houses to Musalman refugees from the 
provinces lost in 1912-1913, and to compensate for losses in 
Europe by gains in Asia and Africa. The abolition of the 
Capitulations,! the language ordinance making the use of 
Turkish obligatory, the race war against Albanians, Armenians, 
Greeks and Arabs and the whole policy of forcible Turkifica- 
tion within the boundaries of the Empire were manifestations 
of Pan-Turanian activity under the rule of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. 

Although the two movements are antagonistic in principle, 
the Committee of Union and Progress exploited both at once — 
Pan-Islamism best met their requirements in Persia, Afghanistan 

* The ‘ people of Turan ’ are the nomads of many different languages 
and races who constantly overran Persia from the north-east till the Russians 
pacified Central Asia half a century ago/' The Round Table/* December 1917. 

f “ The Turkish nation abandoned the tradition of being a dominant race 
in Europe, resolved to develop its own latent possibilities in Anatolia, and 
conceived the ambition of making up for lost ^en subjects by attracting 
to itself the scattered branches of the Turkish^race outside the Ottoman 
frontiers/* “ The Round Table/* December 1917. 

t Old Treaties on which were based the relations of foreign governmenta 
and < 3 tf foreigners resident in or doing business with Turkey. 
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and Jndia, while Pan-Turanianism was better suited to the 
Ottoman territory and to Central Asia. 

From 1^8 till 1912, i.e., from the accession to power of 
the Young Turkish party till the Balkan war, Turkish policy 
in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf was markedly aggressive 
and inimical to British interests, and it is noteworthy that 
this was coincident with the efforts of Germany to strengthen 
hlfer commercial position in these areas. Attempts were made 
to induce the Shaikh of Kuwait to accept Turkish nationality, 
in direct contravention of the agreement of 1901 between the 
British and Turkish governments to maintain the status quo 
there ; intrigues against the Shaikh of Mohammerah culminated 
in 1910 in the use of force and were only tided over by the 
diplomatic pressure of the British and Russian governments ; 
aggressive claims to the peninsula of Qatar, adjacent to 
B^rein, and parts of the “ Trucial ” coast were advanced ; 
and obj,ections were raised to various long-standing British 
privileges at Baghdad and on the Tigris. In 1912, however, 
the attitude of the Turks towards the British imderwent a 
marked change for the better and led to a series of negotiations 
and agreements between the two naticms in 1913-1914. These 
n^otiations comprised twenty-three different subjects and 
illustrate well the widespreading and long-standing questions 
of great complexity wMch had for many years dominated 
the relations of the two countries. They established complete 
guarantees against discrimination in respect of British or Indian 
merchandise on any railway, present or prospective, in Asiatic 
Turkey ; they brought about an acceptable compromise 
regarding navigation on the Tigris and Euphrates ; they 
secured improved conservancy, with British expert assistance, 
of the Shatt al Arab, for the equal advantage of all nations ; 
they contributed to the final settlement of the Turco-Persian 
frontier; and they led to the definite recognition of the 
poKtical staius quo on the shores and on the waters of the 
Persian Gulf. At the same time the British Government 
agreed to a ntimber of fiscal changes and economic reforms, 
as well as to British co-operation in the revision of judicial 
procedure, to which British assent — ^necessary under existing 
treaties and conventions — ^was desired by Turkey in order 
to promote her commercial development. 

It is impossible when discussing Turkish policy at this period 
to avoid reference To the factor of German influence, for 
Gennany brought Turkey into the war against us ; and one 
is forced to the conclusion that for many years previously 
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German endeavours had been directed towards shaping Tujkish 
action to provide the necessary means, when opportunity 
offered, of striking at British power and British ceimnercial 
prosperity in the East. Indeed her own writers have admitted 
as much.* German intervention in Turkish affairs dates 
back to 1875, when she failed to achieve a grouping of the 
European powers which would permit her to declafe war on 
France. For nearly forty years German diplomacy has w’orke'S 
to obtain complete ascendancy in the Turkish dominions 
and whether, as at first, their efforts were mainly to foment 
distrust between Great Britain and Russia in regard to Turkey, 
Persia and India, or, as latterly, to create discord between 
Turkey and Great Britain in regard to Egypt, Arabia, Mesopo- 
tamia and the Persian Gulf, their policy has been continuously 
detrimental to British interests. German diplomacy and 
German finance worked hand in hand. Their banks were 
supported by diplomatic action and the whole fioiicy was 
controlled and co-ordinated from Berlin. There are many 
reasons for supporting the statement that it was the consistent 
German policy to weaken Turkey in order to secure her greater 
dependence ; and it wa§ probably due to this that German 
influence has tended to aggravate, rather than to modify, 
those political and administrative vices which have been the 
main cause of the Turkish downfall. The “ Drang nach 
Osten” visualised a German Empire extending from the 
North Sea to the Persian Gulf, with Austria, the Balkan 
States and Turkey as mere dependencies. Admiral Mahan, in 
" The Problem of Asia,” has shown how such an extension 
would affect the security of Egypt and Great Britain’s eastern 
possessions. 

The concessions for railway construction in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia obtained by Germany are specially relevant 
to this history. While in Syria French capitalists have from 
the first taken a predominant interest in railways, such enter- 
prises in Asia Minor were at the outset entirely in British 
hands ; and the first proposals for a railway in Mesopotamia 
coniJecting the Mediterranean and the Persian Grdf were 
made by a British company who, in 1857, obtained a concession 
from the Ottoman government for its construction. In 1914, 
the Smyrna-Aidin railway was the only British concern 


* Much hus been written on this subject, and reference thereto is hardly 
necessary. The, author has found the articles ** German Methods in Turkey " 
and ** The Baghdad Railway Negotiations in the " Quarterly 'Review/^ 

Octobg: 1917, particularly useful summaries. 
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remaining, the Euphrates railway concession had lapsed, and 
GerAan interests were predominant in the AnatoHan and 
Baghdad railways. The reasons for this were largely financial, 
but thesS again, were dependent on the difference between 
British and German financial methods and on the fact that 
the alignment of the sailways had been carried out on strategical 
and political lines rather than with a view to early commercial 
profit. In 1888* two irades were issued at Constantinople 
conveying to a nominee of the Deutsche Bank the right of 
worl^ng the existing Haidar Pasha-Izmid line and a 99 years’ 
concession for an extension of that line to Angora. In 1893 
the German group received two further concessions, one of 
which — for an extension to Konia — ^was completed in 1896. 
The lines from Haidar Pasha to Angora and Konia now form 
the Anatolian railway. The next development was the 
Convention signed in 1899 which conceded in principle to the 
Anatolian Railway Company the right to extend from Konia 
to the jE’dtsian Gulf ; this was succeeded in 1902 by a further 
convention which served in turn as the basis for the elaboration 
of the definitive scheme — the Baghdad Railway Convention 
of the 5th March 1903. There are^a few points to notice in 
regard to the above. The concession of the right to extend 
to the Persian Gulf was obtained when Great Britain’s atten- 
tions were concentrated on South Africa ; the original intention 
that the line should go from Angora via Sivas, Diarbekr, 
Mosul and Kirkuk was rejected in favour of the route via 
Konia, ostensibly on account of engineering difficulties, but 
really because of the opposition of Russia, who had constant 
suspicions of German designs in Asiatic Turkey ; it was argued 
at the time that the Turks were in no position financially to 
provide the revenue required as a guarantee for building the 
line ; and the British Government declined to assist or partici- 
pate in the project until, as will be explained in the next chapter, 
just before the war. 

The Konia-Eregli section of the line was opened in 1904 
and was extended to Bulgurlu, but owing apparently to lack 
of funds no further progress was made till 1908, when it was 
resumed. By the outbreak of war the line had been com^ted 
to Ras al Ain, with the exception of the portions where the 
line passes through the Taurus and Amanus mountains ; and 
from the Baghdad direction the line had been completed as 
far as Samarra. 'Hus delay in building, whether due to the 

- — — m 

* Direct railway communication had just then been established between 
Berlin and Constantinople. 
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Britisli refusal to participate or not, was fortunate for us, 
as the two serious gaps in the line between Haidar Pasha'" and 
Baghdad were a grave hindrance to Turkish plans throughout 
the operations. The gap in the Taurus-w^maniS section 
meant five days’ journey by motor lorry ; the distance by 
road from Ras al Ain to Mosul was ab<>ut 200 miles ; and 
from Mosul to Samarra about 165 miles by road or 190 miles 
by river : the latter route, which was the one generally use^ 
by Turkish reinforcements, took anything from two "to ten 
days, according to the state of the river, wind, etc., f(^ the 
journey was carried out on rafts (keleks) which could each 
transport about one hundred men. 

The relations of the Turks in Mesopotamia with their neigh- 
bours were generally discordant and have to be borne in mind 
as affecting more or less directly the general situation there. 
In consequence of a series of frontier incidents and other 
disputes, relations between Turkey and Persia became so 
strained in 1842 that war appeared imminent. ThS frontier 
itself presented an extraor<finarily difficult problem as it 
passed through unmapped territories frequented by nomadic 
and semi-independent tjibes, where tradition, racial and 
religious prejudices, the conflicts and ambitions of rival chiefs 
and their shifty allegiance all combined to delay and obstruct 
any attempts at settlement ; protection for Persian pilgrims 
to the Shiah shrines in Mesopotamia was hard to ensure, and 
there were serious difficulties over the civil and judicial rights 
of Persians residing in Turkish territory ; and there were 
urgent counter-claims by both nations for the possession of 
Mohammerah. Under British and Russian mediation a 
settlement was apparently arrived at in the Treaty of Erzerum 
signed in 1847 ; but, when attempts were made to carry out 
in practice the settlement arrived at, no agreement was found 
possible. Negotiations were delayed and in 1876 delegates 
of the four powers again met in Constantinople, but with no 
more satisfactory results. After that, matters remained 
rdatively quiescent till 1905, when Turldsh aggression in the 
Urmia region revived the question in an acute form and 
occaslSned fresh disputes, which were not settled finally till 
1913. • Theoretically, therefore, when war broke out there 
seemed no reason why Persia should be likely to have any 
great sympathy with Ttu-key. It rapidly became apparent, 
however, that the Persians’ hatred of Rusda was such as to 
lead them td regard the latter’s adversaries with considerable 
favour and the pubhc attitude was definitely pro-German, if 
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not pro-Turk. Persia, therefore, afforded a useful centre and 
• fruitful field for the activities of Turkish and German agents. 
On the other hand, the pro-British attitude of the Shaikh of 
Mohammefhh, suffering from many years of Turkish aggressive 
action, was never in doubt. 

The Arabs had lit*le love for the Turk, but the latter’s 
policy of fomenting inter-tribal disputes had left many Arabs 
whose self-interest boimd them to the Ottoman Government. 
In 1818, the Turks undertook a successful expedition against 
the ’V^^abi power in Nejd and Turkidi garrisons remained 
there till driven out in 1831. The Ottoman Government, 
however, continued to regard the ruling Emirs of Nejd as 
tributary to their authorities at Basra and in 1871, Midhat 
Pasha, Vali of Baghdad, gave a fresh impetus to this claim 
by his support of one of the claimants to the Emirate. His 
expedition there in 1871-1872 resulted in a rather ineffective 
military occupation of the province of A1 Hasa, where Turkish 
garrisons^ffinained till evicted by Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd, in 
1913. By this time whatever vestige of Turkish authority 
there may have been in Nejd at any time had completely 
disappeared and both Emirs (Ibn Rashid and Ibn Saud) 
enjoyed an altogether independent status. The dominating 
factor was the rivalry between the two and in the war the 
former, dependent on the Turks, espoused their cause, while 
the latter declared for the British and against his rival.*" 

Prior to Midhat Pasha’s expedition, there were on the 
Arabian coast of the Persian Gulf “ no symbols of Turkish 
authority, no Turkish jurisdiction, effective or ineffective,” 
south or east of Oqair, the port of A1 Hasa ; and a Turkish 
claim to Bahrein in 1850 had been successfully resisted as 
unjustifiable. There were well-founded rumours in 1871 
that Midhat Pasha meant to extend his enterprise in Arabia 
to cover the occupation of Bahrein, Qatar and part of the 
“ Trucial ” coast ; and, in spite of the assurances of the Turkish 
government to the contrary a few months earlier, in July 
1871 a Turkish deputation succeeded in obtaining local assent 
to the establishment of a small Turkish garrison in the tqro 
.of Doha on the east coast of the Qatar peninsula. 

In 1871 the Shaikh of Kuwait, then independent, co-operated 
with Midhat Pasha in the latter’s intervention in Nejd and, 

* A Turkish General Staff pamphlet recently issued regarding the Mesopo- 
tamian operations, emphasfies the fact that their Headquarters at Constanti- 
nople did not realise this, Ibn Rashid is said by them to have given them 
no assistance and they had not grasped the enmity felt towards them by 
Ibn Saud. See Appendix VI, p. 352. 
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in return for his services, received a grant of land at Fjw aiid 
an annuity. This fact— put forward by the Turks as implying 
their suzerainty over Kuwait— led till recent years^to various 
unsuccessful attempts by the Turks to ejsrcise pressure to 
obtain what they professed to be their rights in this area. 
Thus, when war broke out, his interests •had forced the Shaikh 
of Kuwait into a definitely anti-Turkish attitude. 

To turn to the Turkish Army, the following summarised 
description is based upon information collected before, during 
and after the war and may not be wholly accurate. I 51 1914, 
the effects of the Balkan war of 1912-1913 were still manifest 
in grave deficiencies in organisation and equipment and added 
to the disorganisation caused by the declaration of war ; during 
the war many new formations were called into being, some of 
them to replace others captured or decimated, and there was 
often consequent confusion as to title numbers of units and 
formations. The numbers and armament of thg, Turkish 
forces at any fixed time cannot be estimated %ith entire 
accuracy ; their own figures, obtained during and after the 
war, are often imreliable ; desertions were rife, and disease 
was constant and often^of an epidemic nature, causing sudden 
and considerable reductions ; casualties were frequently not 
reported ; and fraudulent returns were not unknown. 

The Musalman Turk is courageous, enduring and obedient, 
and makes an excellent private soldier. Although in 1914 
his prestige had been somewhat lowered by the events of the 
Balkan war, in the Dardanelles, Palestine and Mesopotamia he 
proved to be a formidable opponent. 

The reorganisation of the .Turkish army was undertaken by 
Germany in 1882. Colonel Kbhler, who commenced the work, 
died in 1883 and was succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel von der 
Goltz. The latter “ was appointed sub-chief of the General 
Staff as well as Inspector-General of Education, and in this 
double capacity effected all that was, humanly speaking, 
possible in a country hke Turkey, where the reformer usually 
finds more obstacles than encouragement.”* 

JChe system introduced by von der Goltz held good, with 
certain modifications, up to the year 1911, when a fresh 
organisation was adopted on the advice of the same officer, 
under which the Empire, excluding the Red Sea provinces 
and Tripoh in Africa, was divided into four Ordus or Army 
Inspectioj^is. 


* " Foimdations of Reform,” by the Military Correspondent of “ The Times.” 
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At ibis peiiod was introduced a new policy regarding recruit- 
ment, under which the liability to compulsory service, hitherto 
li mited toj:ertain classes of Moslems, was extended to include 
practically all subject races, whether Christian, Jew or Moslem. 
The introduction of this law caused much controversy and met 
with considerable opfibsition in Kurdistan and Arabia. It was 
a change from a policy which had, in the past, invested wars 
WcLged against Christian powers with a religious character ;* 
it was disliked by the majority of Christians and Jev?s, who 
feared* attempts at conversion during the period of colour 
service and displayed no enthusiasm at the idea of serving in 
the army and, moreover, whose martial qualities were con- 
sidered by their Moslem feUow-subjects as of a low standard ; 
it seemed likely to interfere with the liberty of some of the 
semi-independent subject races ; and it was a departure from 
custom, a sufficient reason in an oriental country to invoke 
distrust ^d obstruction. Although in the Balkan war the 
Armenians had fought well, in contradistinction to the Greeks 
and Slavs who had proved unreliable, the experiment so far 
failed that, in 1914-1915, the great majority of the Christians 
and Jews who had been enrolled were drafted into unarmed 
labour battalions, used for road-making, etc. 

The Sultan was the supreme head of the army, whose 
administrative chief was the Minister for War,t controlled 
nominally by Parliament. He was assisted by a Superior 
Military Council with consultative and advisory duties, of 
which the Vice-President was Field-Marshal von der Goltz 
Pasha, who, in 1914, stiU retained this position although for 
three or four years previously he had carried out few of the 
duties attaching to the appointment. Early in 1915 he 
returned to Turkey. From 1913 a military mission of some 
seventy German officers, under General Liman von Sanders 
Pasha, had instituted a system of more intensive training. 

The army was divided into : — 

(i) Active Army (Nizam) ; 

(ii) Active Army Reserve (Ihtiyat) ; 

(iii) Territorial Army (Mustahfiz). 

The actual numbers in the forces at the outbreak of war are 

* Everyone in Turkey, every Turkish officer, will at once inform you 
that the reason for their defeat by the Bulgars was because all religious 
element had been stupidly disregarded by the ** Young Turk party . . . 
and without the religious ‘ touch ' the Anatohan soldier .... would 
not fight.'* — My Campaign in Mesopotamia,” by Major-General Sir C. V. F, 
Townshend. 

t When war broke out this post was held by Enver Pasha. 
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difficult to ascertain. They have been estimated at just^over 
200,000, though the Turkish General Staff after the war stated 
that they were nearer 150,000. By September 1914 some 

800.000 men are said to have been mobilised, and these numbers, 
according to the Turkish General Staff, rose during the war to 
a total of 2,850,000, of whom, according fb the same authority, 

1.900.000 had by 1st May 1917 become casualties, 'including 
all counts. The pre-war organisation and distribution was fis 
follows : — 


Army 

Inspection. 

Head- 

quarters. 

1 

Area. 

r 

Composition. 

I. 

Constan- 

tinople 

Constantinople, 
Thrace, Western 
Asia Minor and 
Anatolia 

1st, Ilnd, Illrd, IVth and 
Vth Army Corps each con- 
sisting of one cavalry bri- 
gade* and three infantry 
divisions, witlsT^ varying 
number of heavy artillery 
and other umts. 

11 . 

Erzinjan 

Kurdistan 

IXth, Xth and Xlth Army 
Corps each consisting of one 
cavalry brigade and three 
infantry divisions with cer- 
tain heavy artillery and 
other units. 

III. 1 

Damascus 

Syria and Cilida 

Vltb and Vlllth Army Corps 
each consisting of one cavalry 
brigade and two infantry 
divisions with certain artil- 
lery and other umts. 

i 

IV. 1 

Baghdad 

Mesopotamia 

Xllth and Xlllth Army Corps 
of which the former had one 
cavalry bngade and two 
infantry divisions and the 
latter one cavalry regiment 
and two infantry divisions. 
They were both under 
strength in artillery batteries 
and other units. 

Outside 

Inspection 

Areas 


Yemen 

Asir 

Hejaz 

Vllth Army Corps of two 
infantry divisions. 

21st (ifhvision. 

22nd Division. 


* The 1st Army Corps had two cavalry bngades. 
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In peace time there was a total of thirty-six infantry divi- 
sions; early in the war these were increased to forty-five,* and 
during the course of the war seventy divisions in all were 
raised, though there were never this number “in being” at 
the same time. The Turkish General Staff estimate that the 
strength of their army reached its maximum in May 1916. 

The normal composition of a cavalry brigade was ten to 
fifteen squadrons (1,400 to 2,000 sabres), twelve machine guns, 
apd eight horse artillery guns ; and of an infantry division 
three g-egiments of three battalions and a machine gun com- 
pany each, sometimes a rifle battalion, and a varying number 
of field or mountain batteries, pontoon sections and sanitary 
detachments ; the nominal average strength of a division was 
8,000 to 9,000 rifles, 12 machine guns and 24 to 36 field or 
mountain guns. 

Cavalry regiments were organised in peace in five squadrons, 
of which, on mobilization, one squadron formed a depot to 
supply reinforcements for four squadrons in the field. They 
had a nominal war strength of 647 of all ranks (472 sabres) 
and were armed with Mauser carbines and swords ; they 
carried sixty rounds of ammimition 4 )er carbine on the man 
and were for the most part mounted on undersized country 
horses ; they had been trained mainly in patrol and piquet 
duties and not in shock tactics, for which their horses were 
unfit. The militia raised from Kurdish and Arab tribes, 
known as the Hamidieh cavalry, had practically ceased to 
exist ; but the material remained and large bodies of Arab 
horsemen were used against us at times. 

The artillery was organised in regiments, each infantry 
division being allotted nominally one field gun regiment of two 
or three battalions, each of three four-gun batteries; each 
corps cavalry brigade should have had a battalion of two 
four-gun horse artillery batteries ; and each corps should have 
had two mountain battalions, each of three four-gun batteries 
and one howitzer battalion of three six-grm batteries of field 
and heavy howitzers. But in October 1914 there were 
insufficient quick-firing guns in the country to arm these 
numbers, and the corps in Mesopotamia were known to be*very 
short of artillery. Ihe Turks had lost the greater part of 
their guns in the Balkan war and had only been able to 

replace part of them. During the first part of the war, 


* The Intelligence Department, Cairo, in their Handbook oS the Turkish 
Army dated 1,3.15, estimated that the Turks might be able to raise nine or 
ten divisions of full strength m addition to the thirty-six peace divisions. 
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however, and also subsequently, guns of many types and 
calibres were supplied to Turkey from Central Europe. *" 

Infantry battalions consisted of four companies, each with a 
nominal war strength of 266 of all ranks ; r in con'imon with 
the rest of the army they were clothed in khaki. They were 
equipped on modern lines and were amiisd with Mauser rifles. 
Tliese were of two patterns ; the 9-5 mm. of the 1887 pattern, 
with which the Mesopotamian Corps was armed, and the 
7-65 mm. of the 1903 pattern. They were short of rifles in 
1914, and they had to depend on Germany to a great ^gxtent 
for their supply. One hundred and twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion per rifle were carried in the men's pouches and thirty 
rounds in the knapsack ; an additional hundred rounds per 
rifle were carried in the first line pack transport with a further 
supply, up to four hundred rounds per rifle, in carts or on pack 
animals. 

The machine gun companies which most regimentspossessed 
were armed with Hotchkiss or Maxim guns and Consisted of 
120 to 160 of all ranks. 

Under the reorganisation scheme there should have been an 
engineer pontoon sectiop and a field battalion and telegraph 
company to each army corps. These, however, did not exist 
and the two army corps in Mesopotamia were reported to have 
had only one independent company of engineers each, num- 
bering about 225 of all ranks. 

The air service had made no real progress, though in 1913 
several flights were made by Turkish officers in front of the 
Chatalja lines and a number of German aeroplanes had been 
sent to Turkey at the commencement of war. 

The medical organisation, though complete on paper, was 
actually insufficient and inefficient ; and the supply and trans- 
port arrangements, though fairly well organised in the areas 
round Constantinople, were indifferent in the outlying portions 
of the Empire, such as Mesopotamia, being generally left to 
local improvisation. 

There were gun, small arm, ammunition and carriage fac- 
tories round about Constantinople; but thdr out-turn was 
liriuted and the Turks depended throughout the campaign on 
German supply for a great part of their requirements. 

There were many schools and colleges for the military 
education of boys, training of cadets and for the staff. In 
19(B, the MUitaiy Correspondent of “ Tins Times ”* described 
the systeni of military instruction as very complete and observed 


* Foundations of Reform*” 
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that the percentage of school-trained officers in the army had 
risen *to fifty. But after that date training -undoubtedly 
suffered owing to the different expeditions and campaigns in 
which the Turkish army became involved. 

There were no modem land defences in Mesopotamia and 
the only Turkish vessel of war in these waters was the gunboat 
Marmaris^, armed -with four 9-pounder Q.F. and two one- 
pc»mder guns, also -with one eighteen-inch torpedo tube : there 
were also a certain number of armed motor and other launches, 
mounting small guns. 

The reserve system of the Turkish army had broken down 
completely in the Balkan war and a new scheme had only 
been introduced in 1914. Preferably to detailing this, it has 
been considered better to describe very briefly the actual 
arrangements carried out, as ascertained from our Intelhgence 
reports and from accounts subsequently given by the Turkish 
General Staff. On the 3rd August 1914, the date on which 
general IRObilization had been ordered to commence, the 
younger classes of reservists, i.e., men of from twenty-three 
to thirty years of age, were mostly drafted into active units, 
while men of from thirty to thirty-eig^t years of age were sent 
to depot formations for training. Some men in the Mustahfiz 
category (i.e., thirty-eight to forty-five years of age) were 
embodied for a few weeks of rudimentary training and then 
sent home with instructions to be ready to rejoin at twenty- 
four hours’ notice, while others were sent to garrison and 
detached duties, road-making, etc. ; and considerable numbers, 
especially of non-Musalmans, obtained exemption on pa37ment 
of the exoneration tax. Mobilization arrangements proceeded 
rapidly on the whole, though -without much enthusiasm and 
with a maximinn of discomfort to the civil and foreign popula- 
tion owing to drastic requisitioning and lack of regard for the 
rights of property or for the ordinary conditions of life of the 
country. This system of requisitioning destroyed the nation’s 
agriculture and its economic equilibrium, and led to the 
starvation of hundreds of thousands and to the financial ruin 
of many. The following dep6t formations were organised 
with a view to maintaining units in the field at their prSper 
strength : for every infantry regiment a dep6t battalion was 
formed ; for each cavalry regiment the fifth squadron became 
the dep6t squadron ; and dep6t batteries of artillery, battalions 
of engineers, compares of signallers, battalions of transport 
persotmel and field hospitals were formed at certaJn centres. 
In Mesopotamia, Palestine and the Caucasus reserve training 
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camps were at times substituted for the above dep6t formations 
and the commanders in those areas were warned that they 
were to keep the units up to strength by local recruitment. 

At the end of August 1914 many of the dep6f battalions 
were turned into regular battalions (forming in some cases 
new divisions) and new dep6t battalions' were formed (in some 
cases three dep6t battalions for each regiment) . In li915 certain 
changes took place in the system : all the reserve organisati<ms 
were placed under an Inspector-General ; new dep6t units 
were raised, training camps were formed and reserve regiments 
created from them, enabling the organisation of more new 
di'sdsions ; and many of the depdt regiments were sent to 
various parts, among them the 11th being sent to Mosul. 
Between 1915 and 1918 there was apparently no great change 
in system. 

Turkey’s strategical situation was such as to render her a 
valuable aUy to either side in the great war. The diplomatic 
history of August to October 1914 shows that GeiSSany, how- 
ever confident of the result she may have appeared, attained no 
easy success : to ensure it she probably found herself obliged 
to involve Turkey in 4;hose definite acts of hostility which 
eventually precipitated the crisis. If it is permissible at this 
stage of history to hazard such an opinion it is that, in any 
circumstances, Turkey would not — owing to her geographic^ 
position — ^have been able to maintain her neutrality throughout 
the war. Securely astride the most important ice-free sea 
access of Russia to Europe and her allies, thus depriving both 
of the means of drawing on the other for supplies, reinforce- 
ments or munitions, Turkey at the same time threatened Great 
Britain’s main fine of communication with India andAustralasia. 

The Turco-German plans of operations in special relation 
to the Mesopotamian campaign can still only be surmised 
from the insufficient material as yet available, and deductions 
or conclusions now arrived at can consequently not be regarded 
as in any way final or accurate. The initial main concen- 
trations of the Turkish army appear to denote that no opera- 
tigDs on a large scale or of decisive importance were expected 
in Mesopotamia.* 


* The 1st Army of five army corps was around Constantinople in European 
Turkey ; the 2iid Army of two army corps was in Asia Minor but also partly 
round Constantinople ; the 3rd Army of three army corps was concentrating 
towards the Caucasus ; the Yemen army corp^and the Asir and Hejaz 
divisions rdhiained m their usual areas ; and of the two army corps normally 
an Mesopotamia, the bulk was withdrawn to Syna and to Erzerum. See 
Appendix VI, p* 352. 
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Mesopotamia affords the most direct avenue of approach 
from €outh or Central Europe and Turkey to South-Western 
Asia. Lying between the desert plateau of Arabia on the one 
hand and the intricate mountain ranges of Armenia, Kurdistan 
and Persia on the other, it affords a natural covered way to 
Persia and the Persian Gulf, immune throughout its length 
from dangler from the sea. The one marked natural gateway 
tlyi'ough the flank is the depression in the Persian ranges near 
Qasr-i-Shirin, about 110 miles north-east of Baghdad; this 
gives a route by which it is possible to outflank the Caucasus 
and to^enter North Persia and thence Afghanistan. 

The main drawbacks, from a Turco-German point of view, 
to the utilisation of Mesopotamia for military operations were 
the great distances involved; the indifferent land communi- 
cations, including the incomplete state of the Baghdad railway ; 
the lack of local manufactures or supplies ; the difficulties of 
navigation of the Euphrates and Tigris and the want of 
adequate^^ipping ; the climatic extremes ; the want of a 
sufficiently decisive objective to compensate for the detachment 
of forces from a more important theatre of operations; and 
the vulnerability of Basra from the sea. 

The advantages on the other hand ‘were not negligible and 
offered considerable possibilities of embarrassing Great Britain 
and obliging her to retain forces in the East which would 
otherwise be diverted to more important theatres of war. 
The great distances involved would operate more to the 
disadvantage of the British than of the Turks ; navigation 
downstream was easier and required an inferior class of vessel 
than navigation upstream and — ^in the absence of good land 
communications — traffic of any volume was limited practically 
to the waterways ; the inhabitants were for the most part 
Moslems and their religious susceptibilities could, it was 
expected, be turned against the infidel invaders ; the lack of 
communications, the shortage of local supplies, the climatic 
difficulties, and the fact that Great Britain had not a large 
army ready or available, would all tend to render unlikely 
any but minor enterprises and these could be met and countered 
by comparatively small Turkish forces* ; finally, Baghdad, 
through which passed most routes to the East, formed an 
ideal centre for German propaganda in Persia and Afghanistan. 

The position of Great Britain in India — ^her main base in the 
East — ^is only assailaWe by land, from the north or north-west, 
through the deserts of Persia or the mountains of Af^anistan ; 

* See Appendix VI, p. 352. 

( 6788 ) 
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and her flanks are invulnerable as long as she possesses 
command of the sea. In the Persian Gulf Great Britain had 
great interests, especially in the Anglo-Persian oilfield, and 
she had always been particularly susceptible of the slightest 
attempt at interference in those regions. In South Persia 
she had also acquired a special position jn view of its situation 
towards India. It might, therefore, be expected l^iat Great 
Britain would take steps to secure at least her naval positipn 
in the Persian Gulf. 

In these subsidiary factors in the East, the Turco-German 
alliance apparently sought to find their opportunity and that 
at but little cost in man-power to themselves. The “ national ” 
movement in India, the constant unrest on the North-West 
Frontier, and the natural tendency of the Persian, the Afghan 
and the Arab to intrigue were all to be exploited for the purpose. 
A large proportion of the populations concerned were Musal- 
man and the religious factor was to be expected to exert a 
considerable influence. 

What expectations lay beyond this it is impossible now to 
say, nor is it necessary ; for the plans were doomed to failure. 



CHAPTER III. 

BRITISH PRE-WAR POLICY. 
m 

F or the military student, one of the chief interests in 
the study of the relations of one country with another 
lies in* the strategical results which have been achieved by 
statecraft or — as is more generally the case — which have 
been brought about by circumstances beyond the control of 
statesmen. Such residts are often of no obvious military 
significance ; they may arise from physical, political, or 
economic conditions, whose direct or indirect influence on the 
strategical situation may not be immediate nor even immedi- 
ately apparent ; they may occur in regions remote from the 
area to which they will apply ; their influence may vary with 
different periods ; and their bearing is constantly affected by 
the happenings in the different dominions of the nations to 
whom they apply. The systems of government of the different 
countries, their resources, their needs, the motives and senti- 
ments which sway their governments and the different races 
under those governments, besides their potential military 
strengths, are all factors in the problem. It will be seen, 
therefore, how complex and comprehensive any really adequate 
narrative of our past relations with Turkey would have to be. 
For these have covered many regions and many subjects. 
Moreover we are not as yet in a position to know the whole 
truth concerning them. AH that can be attempted here is to 
epitomise those salient facts, which, by the prominence they 
have attained during the course of the world war, appear to be 
specially relevant to this history. 

So long as it was traversed only by indifferent communica- 
tions, Mesopotamia — the most direct route from south-eastern 
Europe to the Persian Gulf — was of minor strategic importance 
to Great Britain ; but, as the construction of the Baghohd. 
railway progressed, the significance of this avenue of approach, 
became more and more apparent. At the same time, Turks, 
and Germans were displa3dng an active and increasing interest 
in this area and in adjacent territories, where British influence 
had for years been predominant and where intervShtion by 
aggressive powers was not compatible with the security of 
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our Eastern possessions. Our influence in most of these 
territories was, however, based on moral, rather than actual, 
power, owing to our unselfish policy in the past ; and -the loosely 
held strings of authority were susceptible of disruption unless 
closely watched and attended to. The religious factor was an 
ever present menace and one of which the .effects were impossible 
to gauge with any exactitude. Musalmans were everywhere 
predominant and although divided into warring sects a^d 
tribes, lacking organisation or visible means of co-operative 
action, the effect on them and their co-religionists iri India 
of a strong religious movement had alwa 3 ''s to be considered. 
The power of the Turco-German combination to originate, 
organise and direct such a movement against us was accordingly 
one of the main dangers against which we had to guard. 

Our differences with Russia in regard to western Asia 
generally had been settled amicably by the agreement of 1907, 
and our subsequent good relations vrith her had assisted in 
our negotiations after that period with Turkey an(Kjermany. 
At the same time, this agreement brought disadvantages 
owing to the dislike and distrust of Russia by Turkey and Persia 
and was to have its effeef at the outbreak of war. 

Till the latter portion of the nineteenth century Great 
Britain’s relations with Turkey had been friendly in the extreme. 
" England had backed Turkey to the verge of war in 1878, 
and, during the Crimean War, England, France and Sardinia 
had supported her in arms.* But the blood-stained history of 
the TurMsh autocracy showed no signs of improvement despite 
the friendly influence of British support, and under the mag- 
netic touch of Gladstone’s withering oratory the cause of 
Turkey in England crumbled to dust. England broke with 
the religious head of sixty millions of her Musahnan subjects 
and regarded not at all the day of reckoning. It was magnifi- 
cent but it was not diplomatic war. The question for us has 
always been whether Turkey should be on our side or on the 
side of our rivals and potential enemies. Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party, unwarned by any British Moltke, decided 
the question in the latter sense. The warm and generous 
sjTmpathy of our people with suffering races overbore the 
cold and calculating prudence of diplomacy which weighs 
beforehand the consequences of its acts. 

“ For Germany the Turkish alliance was an excellent 
trouvaille. Magnificently placed astride three continents, 

■ - -r --- ■ ■ . . - . . 

* " Foundations of Reform," by the Military Correspondent of " The 
Times." 
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inveterately hostile to Russia, whose overwhelming numbers 
lay upon the soul of the German strategist like a nightmare, 
embittered with England on account of the atrocity campaigns 
and the loSs of C35prus and of Egypt, and capable of serving as 
a weapon against Russia, Austria or England at will, the 
warlike Empire of Othman appealed with irresistible force 
not only fto the soldier-heart of a military State, but to the 
ccanmon-sense of German statesmen and to the pocket of the 
German merchant.” 

Dugng the first few years of the twentieth century there 
are only two factors in the general political situation in Turkey 
that stand out with any clearness. The first was the pose of 
the Sultan as the benefactor of the Musalman world by his 
construction of the Hejaz railway, and the other was the 
maintenance of the friendliest relations between the Sultan 
and the German Emperor. The other European powers had 
in many ways shown their displeasure at Turkish methods of 
govemm^it and the relations between Great Britain and 
Turkey were little more than tolerable. The main reason why 
the Sultan preserved any show of friendliness was that he 
believed that eighty per cent, of his subjects were friendly to 
Great Britain, being mindful of the benefits rendered by us in 
the past. At the same time, the British Government was 
taking an increased interest in the development of British 
enterprises in Turkey. The constitutional movement of 1908 
let loose all the friendship and respect for Great Britain that 
had been lying dormant in the country and it looked as if the 
new Turkish Government would be much guided in future by 
the advice tendered by Great Britain, especially as, concur- 
rently, German political influence had waned owing to their 
implication in the late corrupt regime. In Mesopotamia, 
although the revival of the constitution was generally welcomed, 
the year 1908 was marked by more than the usual degree 
of insecurity and lawlessness. 

The counter-revolution of 1909 achieved little but the 
deposition of Abdul Hamid and the confirmation of the power 
of the Committee of Union and Progress. By the end of 1910 
the Turks generally were disappointed because their extrava- 
gant expectations of immediate reform had not been fulfilled. 
Although Parliamentary government had obtained in name, 
martial law existed alongside ; and financial improvement was 
nowhere apparent. •■Constitutionalism had to a great extent 
vanished and with it the enthusiasm for Great Britan. There 
was disappointment that we had not given more moral and 
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material assistance towards the regeneration of the country ; 
British criticism of Turkish methods and British policy as 
regards Crete, EgJTl^ Persia combined to lower our influence; 

the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 had alienated the 
sympatMes of many elements in Turkey ; the idea that Great 
Britain distrusted the movement on the part of Turkey to 
enter into more direct and intimate relations with'*their co- 
religionists in Egypt, Persia and India ; and our attitude with 
regard to the Persian Gulf and to the Shaikhs of Mohammerah 
• and Kuwait all helped to lessen confidence in us. Germany, 
on the other hand, gained influence. She allowed no unfavour- 
able public comment on Tm-kish affairs ; she gained power in 
the army;* she sold Turkey two naval cruisers after Great 
Britain and France had refused to do so ; she assisted Turkey 
by a loan of money which had also been refused by Great Britain 
and France ; and she was not suspected of any ambition to 
occupy any Turkish province. Politics were now c^tallising 
into a struggle between the moderate party, who favoured 
intimate relations with Great Britain and France, and the 
extremist section, whose main attention was directed to army 
reform and who, depending on Neo-Pan-Islamism for its 
policy, leant towards Germany.f 

In Mesopotamia the Turkish authorities took practically no 
preventive measures to deal with the prevailing disturbances, 
but both the Valis of Baghdad and Basra by their actions 
showed their determination to strike at British interests and 
prestige both in Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. 

From 1911 onwards the guiding influence of the Committee 
of Union and Progress became more and more apparent and 
culminated in the coup d'Uat of 1913, which, led by Enver Bey 
and Talaat Bey, caused the downfall of the Cabinet, ostensibly 
on the ground that they were making an ignominious peace 
with the Balkan powers. The Government had not been 
successful, either internally or externally ; they had not 
carried out any real internal reforms ; the wars with Italy 
and the Balkan Powers had lowered Turkish prestige and 

* The continually increasing number of Turkish ofScers who returned after 
attachment to the German army had a widespread and important influence 
on Turkish opinion. 

t The German Ambassador at Constantinople from 1897 till 1912 was 
Baron Matschall von Bieberstem ; and in the circumstances his country could 
have had no more effective representative. Possessing a most impressive 
personality, his character and ability enabled him t<S*wield a greater influence 
in Turkey thSn any other foreign Ambassador. It was due to him that after 
the revolution of 1908 German influence in Turkey, which had seemed to 
have been destroyed, was so quickly re-established. 
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deprived her of territory ; and their foreign policy had pleased 
no European Power. Curiously enough, while Germany 
incurred a considerable loss of prestige owing do the failure of 
the Germam trained and eqtiipped Turkish armies and to her 
own failure to give more material assistance to Turkey against 
Italy and the Balk^s, she actually increased her activities 
politically and commercially during this period. She realised 
that the methods of the Coimnittee of Union and Progress 
were the same as those of Abdul Hamid, and she utilised this 
knowledge to gain ground and to become a power behind the 
Government as the friend and supporter of the Committee. 
As the Germans lost ground with the Turks, many of the latter 
turned their thoughts to obtaining assistance from Great 
Britain and, though the conduct of the Turkish Government 
towards Great Britain had not been marked by any great 
friendliness, our unsympathetic attitude after the Balkan 
reverses was much felt. The situation disclosed the fact, 
howeveffthat the country as a whole had still strong sympathies 
towards us and we were able in consequence to carry through 
the successful negotiations of 1912-1914 which have been 
alluded to in the last chapter. 

Enver Pasha became Minister of War in December 1913 and 
from the outbreak of war was our main opponent in the Turkish 
Government. Though his influence as one of the secret group 
which governed Turkey after the revolution of 1908 was great, 
he was content to remain in the background till 1913. Quiet 
and reserved, he was a man of capacity and great energy, 
daring to an unusual degree, but unscrupulous and vain. About 
35 years of age in 1913, small and attractive in appearance and 
married to a Princess of the Imperial Family he was stated 
to have had the ambition of becoming a second Napoleon, 
whom he considers that he resembles and for whom he has a 
great admiration. Though without private means, he lived in 
a palace on a lavish scale and was always attended in public by 
four or five General officers and Aides-de-Camp. His S 3 mpa- 
thies, education and methods were German and his residence in 
Berlin as military attache had a strong influence on his character 
and career. There are good reasons to believe that, before 
the war, he was subventioned by the German Government. 
He was the first Minister for War in Turkey who had the courage 
to make a clean sweep of inefiicients in the Ministry and he 
showed considerable activity in introducing administrative 
reforms. In 1913-1914 he was a man to be coimted upon and 
likely to make his mark. 
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The Baghdad Railway question received for many years 
sustained and careful consideration by the British Government. 
In 1871-1872, a select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed “ to examine and report upoikthe wifole subject 
of railway communication between the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea, and the Persian Gulf,” with the result that the 
“ Euphrates Valley Railway Company ” project feH through 
owing to the inability of the Imperial or Indian Govemme3>ts 
to give the necessary financial guarantee. The German con- 
cessions for the Baghdad Railway were — from the naj;iire of 
the agreements with the Turldsh Government under which they 
were granted — ^unacceptable to Great Britain and were the 
cause of many negotiations. The whole question W'as fully 
considered in its strategical,, political and commercial aspects 
by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 1908-1909 and on 
their report was based the British policy which appeared in 
August 1914 to have succeeded, by friendly negotiation with 
Turkey and with Germany, in bnnging the question to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The policy of this country was one in 
which substantial unanimity of opinion existed and was perhaps 
most clearly expressed iji Parliament in March 1911 by the 
Lord President of the Council and by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
On that occasion, after la 5 dng great stress upon the importance 
of securing equal treatment for British goods on the Baghdad 
Railway; giving a brief review of our historical position in 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf ; and quoting with approval 
a statement of policy made in 1903 by Sir Charles Dilke, Lord 
Curzon made the following pronouncement : — 

" It is a foundation principle of British policy that we 
cannot allow the growth of any rival or predominant 
political interest in the, waters of the Gulf, not because 
it would affect our local prestige alone, but because it 
would have influences that would extend for many 
thousands of miles beyond. I venture to think that the 
assertion of this principle, even in its most emphatic form, 
is not, and need not be, antagonistic to the interests of 
any other Power in that part of the world. I imagine 
fhat it would be frankly accepted by Germany, and I have 
no knowledge that it has ever been disputed by her. 

I believe it to be compatible with a full and generous 
recognition of the sovereignty of Turkey in those parts. 
When we come to the upper end of tfee Gulf, and to the 
district^between Fao and Baghdad, to my mind a strong, 
prosperous, and independent Turkish Government, able 
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to consolidate its power, to keep in check the unruly 
tribes on the bank, to guarantee the safety of the water- 
ways, and to develop the immense potential resources of 
the dSlta, is an object that ought to be one not merely of 
anxious solicitude, but of paramount necessity to a British 
Government. I«an imagine nothing that is more essential 
to ourselves than a strong Turkish Government in these 
regions, and I am sure that this House would commend 
any steps talcen to fortify the authority of the Turkish 
Qpvemment in that quarter, and that whether we 
enter into negotiations with Germany or with Turkey, 
there is nothing in our present position that is likely to 
be detrimental to the successful issue of' any such 
negotiations. 

“ My Lords, qmte frankly, if I were to speak this after- 
noon as an Englishman alone, I do not think that I should 
be anxious to see the Baghdad railway carried down to 
the Tjulf ... I have never convinced myself that it is 
desirable to continue the building of the railway beyond 
Baghdad, and certainly not beyond Basra, up to which 
I believe, even if a railway be there constructed, the trade 
will still go in boats .... But if the Turkish 
Government is resolved on the building of the railway in 
so far as it lies within its own territory, and if the railway 
can be built without serious financial risk, then I think 
His Majesty's Government are entirely entitled and are 
bound to enter into a discussion with them in a reason- 
able spirit, with a view, it may be, to arriving at some 
conclusion . . . .” 

In replying to this speech Viscount Morley spoke with 
emphasis of the past services and present position of Great 
Britain in the Persian Gulf, agreed with much that Lord 
Curzon had presented, and went on to say 

" His Majesty’s Government cannot legitimately object 
to the construction of any railways in Turkish territory, 
but they cannot directly or indirectly facilitate the con- 
struction of those railways if their completion is to ^ter 
the existing position in Mesopotamia to the detriment of 
British interests and to the exclusion of British participa- 
tion on reasonable terms. It is undeniable that His 
Majesty’s Government are in principle favourable to the 
construction of Railways in Turkey ; they appreciate how 
important this construction is, among other purposes, for 
the consolidation of the new rigime, and the new rdgime in 
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Constantinople we cordially wish will continue and prosper. 
If, therefore, we could look forward to a settlement on 
terms acceptable to the country of the railway question 
in Mesopotanua .... the principal objection now 
entertained to an increase in the Turkish customs duties, 
which are, of course, the instrument by which we have a 
hold upon these affairs, would at once fall to the^ground.” 
And he concluded : — t 

“ Here is no Alexander going from Europe to Asia — it 
is a very different thing you have to think of ; hejre are 
great rival international interests and a great movement 
more difficult to adjust in all its elements. It is not merely 
military ; the military and strategic aspects are among a 
whole congeries of elements that go towards the com- 
plication of questions of enormous importance both to 
the political and commercial future of this country, and 
therefore to the world.” 

It had been freely stated in Parliament and the Press that 
the Baghdad Railway could not be built without access to 
the financial markets of Great Britain and France, but after 
careful investigation ofo this point the British Government 
arrived at the conclusion that these assertions were too 
unqualified and that the assent of the Powers to the increase 
of the Turkish customs duties was not an indispensable con- 
dition of the ultimate completion of the line. 

After prolonged negotiations, the British Government 
intimated in July 1912 to the Ottoman Government that, as 
the question of British participation on terms acceptable to 
them was likely to cause embarrassment to Turkey, and as 
they were anxious to reach a comprehensive understanding 
without delay or controversy, they were prepared to withdraw 
their request for British participation, if all British interests were 
safeguarded by a satisfactory agreement on other points 
enumerated. These included the following : — 

(«) An arrangement for the exclusion of differential treat- 
ment on all railways in Asiatic Turkey. 

(4) The admission of two British representatives, agreeable 
to His Majesty’s Government, to the Board of the 
Baghdad Railway Company. 

(c) The terminus of the Baghdad Railway to be at Basra. 

(rf) No railway to be continued beyond Basra in the direction 
0 ^ the Persian Gulf without pflor agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government and on conditions acceptable 
to them. 
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(e) Long-standing British rights of navigation on the rivers 

of Mesopotamia to be confirmed and extended. 

(f) A settlement to be made in regard to the Turco-Persian 

frontier, and a convention to be concluded, on the 
basis of proposals submitted, for the future conservancy 
of the Shatt al Arab. 

(g) A Complete adjustment to be reached of all questions 

relating to the Persian Gulf, so as to ensure the 
recognition and continuance of the political status quo of 
a himdred years, and the consequent maintenance of 
peace and development of trade in those regions. 

All these points were settled satisfactorily and were on 
the point of ratification when war broke out. Concurrent 
negotiations were pursued by Great Britain and Germany 
on the one hand and by Germany and Turkey on the other, 
the British object being to reconcile the great and manifold 
interests of both countries and to substitute mutual co-operation 
for suspicion and distrust. The ensuing Anglo-German con- 
vention was also on the point of ratification in August 1914. 

With the possible exception of the Turco-Persian boundary 
question, there is perhaps no single* subject so complicated, 
no correspondence so voluminous in the archives of the Foreign 
Office, as that respecting British rights of navigation on 
Mesopotamian rivers during the past eighty years. Before 
then no serious difficulties arose and nothing but a friendly 
welcome was extended to the British flag. All through the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the East India Company’s 
ships assisted the Pasha of Baghdad in his operations against 
the Arabs above and below Basra; in 1774, British-built 
vessels, each carrying fourteen guns, were supplied for the 
Pasha, who, finding himself unable to man them, said he 
must rely upon the British Resident to employ them as he 
might think best for Turkish interests ; in 1775, the naval 
defence of Basra against the Persians was entrusted to English- 
men, who in 1778 aided in regaining the town for Turkey 
and re-established order on the rivers. Nor was the association 
of British ships with these waters confined to naval operations : 
the first attempt of the East India Company to trade with 
Basra was made in 1639, and in five years’ time this place was 
described as one of the Company’s most important centres 
of exchange. By the end of the seventeenth and throughout 
the eighteenth ceifEury the Company’s ships na'^gated the 
Euphrates and Tigris ; and although by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century regular sailings on the Euphrates by 
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British vessels had ceased owing to its inferiority as a trade 
route, the situation on the Tigris was very different ; for there, 
British vessels, whether British-built, British-owiied, or British- 
protected, navigated regularly and the only subject ^of dispute 
•was the dues payable on the vessel or her cargo. 

In 1834, the British Government corrsidered it expedient 
to obtain a special firman authorising the placing of two 
steamers on the Euphrates, and in 1841 a further Urman was 
issued to the Pasha of Baghdad instructing him to assist 
Captain L 5 mch of the Indian Marine in the navigation .of the 
Euphrates with the steamers of the British Government. 

In 1845, local disputes arose as to the payment of dues by 
British vessels on the Tigris and the next year a finnan was 
issued giving British-built vessels the right to navigate the 
Euphrates and the Tigris under their own flag, subject to 
payment of agreed dues. In 1864 local opposition was raised 
to the placing of a second steamer on the Tigris by Messrs. Lynch* 
of the Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company ; 
and, although this opposition was eventually withdrawn, 
constant disputes arose till 1883, when matters culminated in the 
sudden and forcible stoppage of British navigation, the 
immediate object being to secure the profits exclusively for 
Ottoman steamers. A vigorous protest by His Majesty’s 
Government resulted in the rights hitherto enjoyed being 
respected ; and thenceforward Messrs. Lynch’s steamers have 
been allowed to navigate the river, but with restricted facilities, 
with the result that it was found impossible to cope with the 
increasing trade from Basra to Baghdad. Finally, under the 
agreementf reached with Turkey just before the war, a com- 
promise was arrived at under which the right of navigation, 
under the Ottoman flag, would be conferred upon a British 
subject; nominated by His Majesty's Government, who would 
form a new Ottoman Navigation Company. 

The complex physical conditions of the Shaft al Arab, 
combined with the anomalies of the Turkish legal status, 
rendered the situation in that river very difficult. During 
the ^ghteenth and nineteenth centuries protective and punitive 
measures on the estuary were alone carried out with any effect 
by His Majesty’s ships and it had been through British agency 

* This Company held a special position in virtue of a Vizienal letter of 
1861, confirming, in respect of their steamers allowed to navigate the Tigris, 
the right to navigate and under the Bntish flag Th!^ letter was subsequently 
twice confirmed and the rights so conferred were recognised as permanent in 
the negotiations of 1913. 

t See para. ( 5 ) on p. 43. 
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that the approaches to, and the upper reaches of, the river 
have been charted and periodically surveyed and that for 
over sixty years buoys have been maintained to mark the 
channel. •This wfis the situation with which .we were faced : 
a river of which the waterway was owned by Turkey ; where 
Persia had freedom ef navigation and ninety per cent of the 
ocean-going vessels were British ; where Great Bntain alone 
had maintained order and thus rendered navigation possible 
in the past and where she had gxeat interests, not only on 
account of her close and intimate relations with the Shaikh 
of M^iammerah but also owing to her larger responsibility 
for peace in the waters of the Persian Gulf ; a river of which 
the importance must increase immeasurably with the advent 
of the Baghdad Railway and the development of internal 
trade and navigation ; a river which presents exceptional 
difficulties to the hydrographer and the engineer, where 
unskilled intervention may effect great damage both to irri- 
gation atid to navigation, and the technical works, undoubtedly 
necessary to meet the requirements of modern shipping, can 
only be executed by means of continual expert supervision 
and at very substantial cost. This situation was also rectified 
by a convention* with the Turkish G*overnment for the estab- 
lishment of a “ Commission ” to improve the conditions of 
navigation on the Shatt al Arab. This Commission was to 
consist of two members only, one of whom was to be of British 
nationality nominated by the British Government. 

The political relations of Great Britain with the Persian 
Gulf date from the year 1622, when under an agreement with 
the Shah of Persia the East India Company undertook “ to 
keep two men-of-war constantly to defend the Gulf ’’ and at 
the same time despatched a fleet to aid the Persians in expelling 
the Portuguese, who had established and maintained a close 
monopoly of trade. This undertaking to patrol the Gulf 
became a permanent obhgation which has been fulfilled for 
three centuries. 

At a very early date, the Arabs, who had shown a superiority 
at sea over the Persians — ^who at all periods of their history 
have abhorred that element — ^possessed themselves of the 
harbours and islands of the Gulf and there maintained a rude 
independence. Their aggressive character came into special 
prominence at the end of the seventeenth and at the beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries, when they spread their fleets over 
the entire seas surrounding the peninsxila of India catusing great 


* See para. (/) on p. 43. 
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losses, especially on the Madras side, while they were so numer- 
ous and powerful in the Persian Gulf that the Shah asked for 
naval aid from Bombay. While these depredations were for 
many years a source of anxiety to the Britisji authorities, and 
protective measures taxed to the utmost the limited naval 
resources of the East India Company, it ^as not till the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth , centuries 
that the lawlessness in the Persian Gulf reached its height. 
Several of the East India Company's trading vessels and some 
of their cruisers had been attacked and even captured ; and 
punitive measures had to be undertaken. No fewer'* than 
three expeditions were necessary for the final subjugation of 
these" pirate tribes. In the last — that of 1819 — a fleet of 
twelve ships-of-war and over three thousand troops were 
engaged. This long-drawn conflict, which was conducted 
entirely by British agency and means, resulted in the establish- 
ment of treaty relations with the great majority of the Arab 
chiefs (afterwards termed the Trucial Chiefs) under which they 
bound themselves to abandon piracj' against any nation 
whatever, to observe perpetual peace, and to refer all disputes 
to the British Resident at Bushire. The Pax Britannica, 
which has ever since, wrlh rare exceptions, been maintained, 
is the issue of these arrangements and is the exclusive work of 
this country. Three results of capital importance have been 
achieved by British intervention in the Persian Gulf ; the 
suppression of piracy ; the cessation of war between the 
Arab chiefs ; and the approximate extinction of the slave 
trade. 

“ If England has become, in any sense, the arbiter and 
the guardian of the Gulf .... it has not been through 
a restless ambition urging her on to the control of the 
waste places of the earth, but in obedience to the calls that 
have been made upon her in the past to enforce peace 
between warring tribes, to give a free course to trade, 
to hold back the arm of the marauder and the oppressor, 
and to stand between the slave dealer and his victim. 

'■ “ Although England . . . has at no time enjoyed, or 
even asked for territorial acquisition in that region, she 
has for centuries borne burdens there which no other 
nation has ever undertaken anjnvhere, except in the 
capacity of sovereign. She has hadff,duty thrust upon 
her, without dominion. She has kept the peace amongst 
people who are not her subjects ; has patrolled, at interv^s. 
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waters over which she has enjoyed no formal lordship : 
has kept, in strange ports, an open door through which 
the traders of every nation might have as free access to 
distant martlets as her own.”* 

While our political relations with Turkey and Persia were 
conducted by our Foreign Office in London, those with the 
Persian Qulf were to a great extent controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India.f The British Consular representatives in 
Mesopotamia under the Foreign Office were the Consul-General 
at B^hdad and the Consuls at Mosul, Karbala and Basra. 
The I^litical Resident in the Persian Gulf who was under the 
Indian Government was also Consul-General at Bushire, and 
to that extent he was under the Foreign Office ; he received 
His Majesty's Commission as Consul-General for the provinces 
of Fars, Khuzistan and Luristan and the district of Lingeh 
and for the coasts and islands of the Persian Gulf, being within 
the dominions of Persia. He resided at Bushire and the cost 
of his establishment was divided between Great Britain and 
India. His judicial powers and jurisdiction were exercised 
by virtue of his commission as Consul-General, under the 
Persian Coast and Islands Order in Council. He exercised 
an undefined but considerable influence upon the political 
affairs, more especially external, of Muscat, the Trucial States, 
Bahrein and Kuwait, at which places the representatives of 
the Indian Government were under him. 

Before concluding this chapter it is necessary to refer briefly 
to Persia. Situated, as she was, astride the one main outlet 
to the east from the Mesopotamian plain, some parts of northern 
Persia suffered during the war somewhat severely from the 
Turco-Russian operations. The whole country, moreover, was 
traversed by Turco-German emissaries and at one time their 
activities appeared to indicate them as the advance agents of 
an invading force with an objective stiU further east ; but 
their efforts were either frustrated or died out for want of 
support. British relations with Persia have been of a friendly 
and intimate character for many years and owing to her 
geographical situation we have special reasons to regard with 

- - - - - — - ■ * 

* Mr. Thomas Jewell Bennett’s paper on “ The Past and Present Connection 
of England witii Persian Gulf,” read before The Society of Arts on 
6th May 1902. 

t This arrangement was the reason for the division between the General 
Staffs at the War Office and in India of the pi-e-war duties for the collection 
of Military Intelligence aescnbed in the next chapter. Collection of such 
intelligence in peace-time is intimately connected with our political relations 
with the areas in question. 
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care any foreign activity there. Military operations of a rninor 
nature by British detachments, had to be undertaken from 
time to time in the south and east of Persia but these, com- 
paratively speaking, had httle effect on the mam operations 
in Mesopotamia and, although it may be necessary, subse- 
quently. to refer to these at times. they,are beyond the scope 

of this history. i. ' • , 

Although it was no doubt partly duo to tho physical difiu* 

culties attending all military movements in hei territory and 
to the general poverty of the country, it was in the main^wing 
to our successful invasion of Mesopotamia that Persia did not 
suffer more real interference with her independence. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE ARMY IN INDIA AND PRE-WAR MILITARY POLICY. 

F RQM early in the seventeenth till the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the East India Company entertained 
armed followers as guards for their different settlements and 
as personal escorts for their agents. The majority of the 
personnel consisted of Portuguese locally recruited and of 
native irregulars, the few European soldiers maintained being 
employed solely for purposes of defence.* After the declara- 
tion of '^ar with France in 1744, however, and till the end 
of the century the East India Company’s obligations extended 
so rapidly as to require considerable augmentation of their 
military forces and statutory authority from Parliament to 
wage war.f • 

By 1808, the military forces in the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay had reached a total, in round 
numbers, of 24,500 Europeans and 130,000 natives ; and by 
1856 they had further increased to 39,500 British and 311,000 
Indian troops. Nearly half of this army belonged to the Bengal 
Presidency, where the Indian portion consisted mainly of 
Brahmans and Rajputs recruited in Oudh and from beyond 
Benares. The risk attending this pohcy of recruitment from 
one area was exemplified in the mutiny of 1857, which was 
almost entirely confined to Bengal troops ; the Bombay army 
proved generally true to their salt and only one cavalry regiment 
of the Madras army gave any trouble, while the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force rendered invaluable services against the mutineers. 

In 1858, on the assumption of government by the Crown, 
the East India Company ceased to exist and a general reorgan- 
isation of the army ensued. The British Army had increased 
to about seventy thousand and has remained approximately 
at that strength ever since. The " irregular ” system of the 
Punjab Frontier Force and other Indian units raised about 

* The first English miEtary garrison in India was that of the factory at 
Annegon, which in 162o consisted of twenty-eight soldiers with twelve 
pieces of ordnance.” — Cyclopedia of India/' 1907. 
t 13 Geo. Ill, cap. adii. 

( 6788 ) 
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that time was taken as a model for the Indian portion of the 
army and brought about a considerable reduction of British 
officers in each unit and, except in a few minor instances, the 
total abolition of the system of having Britishnon-coismissioned 
officers in units. Recruitment was spread over larger areas 
and an Indian Staff Corps was formed, with a system of time 
promotion, to provide British officers for the various appoint- 
ments on the staff, in units and in departments — ^miUtary, 
dvil or political.* 

In the next twenty years there were various minor operations 
on the frontiers, and expeditions were despatched to 'China, 
Abyssinia and Perak ; and in 1878-1879 the Afghan war, 
in which comparatively large forces were employed beyond 
the frontier, proved a great strain on India’s military resources 
and showed many defects in organisation and administration. 
The different Presidency armies had, from force of circum- 
stances,t grown up apart. Under this system, the Central 
Government, though nominally the head of the afmy, had 
actually little authority over the British troops in the different 
Presidencies and no authority at all over the Indian troops ; a 
situation so anomalous ^ to constitute a real danger in time 
of war. This had been foreseen by the Indian Government, 
who had endeavoured, but without success, to impress their 
views on the Home authorities. fcij! 

The Army Organisation Committee of 1879 went into the 
whole question of the strength, composition and distribution 
of the army and made many recommendations. Extensive 
reductions in public expenditure were rendered imper 9 .tive at 
that time owing to the unfavourable state of Indian finances, 
and the Committee were required to give their opinion as to 
what would be the smallest permanent military organisation 
which should be maintained. The aims sind objects of Indian 
military policy, as stated by them, were threefold, namely 
the prevention and repelling of attacks, or of threatened 
aggressions, from foreign enemies beyond the border ; the 
power of iminediate repression of armed disturbance or of 
rebellion within British India, or its feudatory states ; and 
the 'watch and domination over the armies and peoplesj of 


* Qvil and political appointments were, and are, open to a limited extent 
to nulitary officers. 

■fThe reader who is not well acquainted with India is recommended at 
stage to stu^ the map of India, and specially to iCte the distances in miles 
between the main centres and between them and the ffifierent frontiers, 
t These amounted at that period to 381,000 and 53,000,000 respectively. 
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feudatory native states. At that time war with Russia was 
not considered a likely contingency ; the danger on the 
frontiers was negligible ; and the requirements of internal 
control ^^ere paramount. They recommended certain 
reductions in the army which were carried out ; and they 
advocated its divisiom into four Army Corps (Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay). The latter reform was not carried 
out till 1895, for the Home authorities were at first averse to 
the proposal ; and when their approval had been obtained, 
it wa#- found that statutory authority was necessary. Its 
inauguration had been so long delayed that it had ceased to be 
adequate. The areas had been defined mainly by consideration 
for their geographical position without regard to the forma- 
tions, units or numbers of troops located in them ; in other 
ways the arrangement was unsuitable ; and moreover, in the 
meantime, circumstances had brought about a considerable 
change in the factors determining military policy. 

The imminence of war with Russia in consequence of her 
sudden attack on Afghan troops in 1885, followed by increased 
Russian activity in the improvement of communications up to 
the Afghan and Persian borders ; ouj responsibility — ^incurred 
by treaty — ^for repelling unprovoked foreign aggression on 
Afghanistan ; the annexation of Upper Burma ; the occupation 
of Baluchistan, Gilgit and Chitral ; and the measures taken with 
the purpose of strengthening the hold of the Government over 
those outlying portions of the North-West Frontier which had 
been recognised as falling within their control by the Durand 
Frontier Agreement of 1893 with Afghanistan, had all ren- 
dered the possibility of foreign aggression more apparent and 
had accentuated the importance of frontier mihtary control. 
At the same time any danger from the feudatory states which 
might have been anticipated in former days had disappeared. 
The chiefs had come into close contact with the Government 
of India. Their position had altered both as regards the 
strength and equipment of their forces, and the Imperial 
Service Troops system had been inaugurated on a satisfactory 
basis. 

Regarding these Imperial Service Troops a short explanation 
is necessary. Certain- of the Ruling Princes had sent contin- 
gents to assist the British forces in the Afghan war of 1878-1879, 
and at the time of the Russian incident of 1885 most of them 
had come forward with offers of assistance in men, horses and 
money. Most of their armies were then large, Ul-tfained and 
undisdplined and constituted a source of potential danger. 
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All the principal Ruling Princes, therefore, were invited to 
’ reorganise their forces by reducing their numbers and forming 
corps with improved discipline, better training and more 
efl&dent armament and equipment. These corp^ were to 
remain under the complete control of their own rulers during 
peace and British officers (serving under »the Foreign Office of 
the Government of India) were appointed to supervise their 
training under their own officers ; in time of war they were 
to be placed at the disposal of the Government of India. The 
scheme proved acceptable and has been a distinct success; the 
Ruling Princes who adopted it have taken a preat pride and 
interest in these forces ; and the greater part of them have 
rendered valuable services on the-frontier and overseas. 

In the summer of 1897 there occurred on the North-West 
Frontier an extensive fanatical outburst against the British 
which spread in succession right along the border and called 
for the employment of considerable military forces* before 
peace was restored in the following spring. Large "detach- 
ments had, however, to remain in occupation of advanced 
positions under field service conditions for some time until 
the whole question of frontier policy could be reviewed. 
In the meantime, the Russians had completed the Merv- 
Khushk railway to the boundary of Afghanistan, constituting 
so grave a menace to his independence as to cause the Amir 
to consult with the Government of India regarding measures 
for counteracting its influence. The danger of locking up large 
numbers of the most efficient troops on the frontier, whence 
it would be dangerous, if not impossible, to withdraw them 
for operations in Afghanistan, was thus accentuated. 

The first question that confronted Lord Curzon upon assuming 
the Viceroyalty in January 1899 was that of framing the 
principles for a new and definite frontier military policy. 
The main principles which had been laid down by His Majesty’s 
Government for the guidance of the Government of India were : 
that no new responsibility should be undertaken on the 
frontier which was not rendered obligatory by actual strategical 
requirements ; that unnecessary interference with the tribes 
was to be avoided; and that concentration of the troops 
should be effected. The ensuing review covered the whole 
frontier and the principles enunciated have been termed the 
“ Curzon Policy " as being mainly due to that statesman's 
personal intervention. Whatever drawbacks may have been 
ascribed to 'them, to them have been attributable the generally 


* It was found necessary to mobilize nearly 70,000 troops. 
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peaceful conditions which endured on the North-West Frontier 
from 1900 till the outbreak of the world war and after.* The 
general aims and principles were stated by Lord Curzon in his 
budget speech of*30th March 1904 as being “ not so much to 
prevent war by preparing for it, as to produce peace by creating 
the requisite conditions,” and in the ofhcial despatches they 
were sunlroarised somewhat as follows : — 

(«) to avoid locking up regular garrisons in costly fortified 
positions at a distance from our base, where the 
troops themselves are practically lost to the offensive 
strength of India, and in time of emergency would 
probably require additional forces to be detached from 
the Indian army for their protection ; 

(&) inasmuch as positions or (Hstricts, which had been 
taken under a greater or less degree of control by the 
Government of India, could not be left without mihtary 
jjrotection, to interest, as far as possible, the inhabitants 
of the locality in their own defence, and at the same 
time to establish a hen upon their loyalty by enrolling 
them in var 3 dng systems of organisation as a tribal 
force to supply the local gaioisons ; 

(c) to maintain movable columns of regifiar troops at bases 
within or contiguous to the administrative frontier of 
India, ready to march at a moment's notice to the 
relief or defence of the advanced positions : further to 
connect the cantonments in which the movable columns 
are quartered with the mihtary resources of India by 
means of hght railways joined to the main railway 
systems. 

In the next seven years the army was to be reorganised, 
redistributed and re-equipped. The necessity of such reforms 
had become and continued to be increasingly apparent until 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 placed the relations of 
the two countries on a more friendly basis. This necessity was 
due to the closer proximity to our North-West Frontier which 
Russia attained ; to the growing power of Afghanistan ; and 
to our increased responsibhities on the North-West Frontier. 
Moreover, in the Budget Debate of 1903 in the Indian Legis- 
lative Council, Lord Curzon drew attention to the world changes 
that were affecting Asia and which would, as he said, " have 


* Although to a cert^ extent this policy failed in 1919 and, owing to its 
having contributed in part to our difficulties in 1915-1919, Has had to be 
reversed in some particulars, the causes of the failure could in no way have 
been foreseen in the period under review* 
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an effect upon India that is at present but dimly discerned.” 
He pointed out how India was being brought more into touch 
with European nations and Asiatic empires and states and 
that consequently it could no longer be said that €he foreign 
policy of India had little to do with any other foreign nation. 
He continued ” The geographical positidh of India will more 
and more push her into the forefront of international politics. 
She will more and more become the strategical frontier of the 
British Empire. All these are circumstances that should give 
us food for reflection, and that impose upon us the daty of 
incessant watchfulness and precaution. They require that our 
fosces shall be in a high state of efficiency, our defences secure, 
and our schemes of policy carefully worked out and defined.” 

It may appear unfortunate that this point of view was not 
kept more in mind after 1907 and in 1912, when the “ Army 
in India Committee ” was appointed to consider and report 
whether any measures for the reduction of military ex|)enditure 
were compatible with the efficient maintenance of the army 
having regard to the obligations it might be called on to meet 
during the next few years. But the Russian menace had disap- 
peared for the time ; the Amir Habibulla of Afghanistan was 
not unfriendly ; the foreign relations of the Empire gave little 
warning of the world calamity to come ; India was. a poor 
country, whose form of government necessitated a small 
budget with low taxation ; and there was great need for 
increased expenditure on social and economic reforms and 
development. In 1885, the Russian attack on Afghans had 
brought about a large increase of military expenditure, but in 
the following years the operations in Upper Burma, the 
financial crisis owing to the depreciation of the rupee, the 
series of expeditions on the North-West Frontier from 1895-18^ 
and the famine of 1896 had caused the reduction of all 
the ordinary military estimates to the lowest practicable 
limits. The South African war and the increasing Russian 
menace showed clearly, however, by 1900 that reorganisation 
and re-equipment could not be delayed ; and funds, at first 
not available, accrued by reason of the savings due to the loan, 
for Imperial service in South Africa and elsewhere, of a part 
of the Army from India, and then for a period became annually 
available owing to the exceptional prosperity enjoyed by India. 

The reorganisation and redistribution undertaken during 
the period 1900-1908 remained practically unaltered till the 
outbreak of war, and it is necessary to refer to some of these 
reforms to allow of a proper understanding of the military 
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situation in India in 1914. During the years 1900-1903 
every branch of military policy and every part of the army 
were submitted to exhaustive examination with a view to 
putting ma.tters on a more efficient basis. Some of the most 
pressing deficiencies were rectified forthwith, but most of the 
larger questions, wth the material collected for their proper 
consideration, were kept pending the arrival of Lord Kitchener, 
who had been nominated as Commander-in-Chief in India as 
soon as his services could be made available after the South 
Africa war. 

Shortly after his arrival Lord Kitchener intimated officially 
his disagreement with the system of military administration 
and suggested radical changes ; but within a few days he 
withdrew his memorandum and continued his investigations 
for the reorganisation and redistribution of the army. A 
year later, however, he returned to the charge and his scheme 
and memorandum on the subject were communicated to His 
Majesty's Government in the summer of 1904 by Lord Curzon 
when he proceeded home for some months before assuming 
his extension of office as Viceroy. The question was raised 
on Lord Curzon’s return to India b;^ the Secretary of State 
and resulted in a complete change of system. As the Govern- 
ment of India considered that to avoid a military autocracy 
it was essential that they shoffid possess a second expert 
opinion upon matters of military importance and as in the 
system decided upon by His Majesty’s Government there 
was no sucti provision. Lord Curzon found himself unable to 
imdertake the responsibility of introducing a system which 
he considered unsuitable and mischievous ; and he resigned. 

The Mesopotamia Commission Report considered this system 
as contributing to the errors of judgment and shortcomings 
in the conduct of the operations and their opinion is to some 
extent supported by the evidence of the two General Officers 
who succeeded Lord Kitchener as Commanders-in-Chief — 
Sir O’Moore Creagh and Sir Beauchamp Duff. The Report 
describes the position as follows : “ The whole of the adminis- 
trative and executive work of the army became concentrated 
in the hands of one man, who has a duality of responsibility, 
for he is both Military Member of Council and Commander-in- 
Chief. Being the only military representative on the Viceroy's 
Council it is his duty to be present at the meetings of the 
Executive Councai. The two Army Departments, namely, 
that of which the Commander-in-Chief in his capjlltity as such 
is the head and that of which the Commander-in-Chief in his 
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capacity as Military Member of Council is also the head, 
are both permanently located in Simla ; ” and in their 
“Recommendations” they say, “ It is clear that the combination 
of the duties of Commander-in-Chief in India an8. Military 
Member of Council cannot adequately be performed by any 
one man in time of war and that the "existing organisation 
is at once over-centralised at its head and cumbrcjus in its 
duality below.” It is no part of this history to discuss the 
merits and demerits of this question, but it may be stated 
confidently that the higher mihtary authorities at hom® and 
in India have been, and are still, averse to any reversion to the 
former arrangement which had been stigmatised by Lord 
Kitchener as one of dual control and divided responsibility ; 
and they consider that by amending procedure and by 
relieving the Commander-in-Chief of some of his responsibilities, 
the system can be placed on a proper footing. The Mesopo- 
tamia Commission appear to have had some difficulty in 
understanding the question and they have included in their 
report a curious inaccuracy with regard to the location of 
Army Headquarters at Simla.* 

Just before Lord Kitchener’s arrival, the Government of 
India accepted the following principles put forward by General 
Sir Power Palmer, then officiating as Commander-in-Chief, 
to form the basis of the reorganisation of the army : " The 
object that should be aimed at is a redistribution of troops 
followed by a fresh grouping of Districts and Commands, 
which would enable each military area to provide its definite 
quota to the field army with the least possible dislocation, with 
districts and brigades, if possible, taking their places in the 
field under the commanders who had trained the various 
units in peace, and leaving sufficient troops in obligatory 
garrisons to hold the country in rear.” Lord Kitchener’s 
scheme presented in 1903 was framed in accordance with these 
principles, with a Divisional instead of a District organisation, 
as being better suited to meet field service conditions on or 
across the North-West Frontier. He considered existing 

* *' Simla, as is well known, is a hilltop in the Himalayas on the borders of 
Nepal/* and they continued to animadvert on its remoteness and inaccessi- 
bility. In point of fact, Simla is 400 miles from the Nepal border and it is 
connected by a railway line 58 miles long, as well as by a good motor road, 
with the main broad gauge railways of India ; and, as distances go in India, 
it is within an easy railway journey of Delhi, Lahore, Bombay and Calcutta,, 
while it is nearer Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar sJSld the main military 
cantonments Northern India than any of the other large centres. More- 
over it is essential in a country like India that military headquarters should 
be at the same centre as the cjbief avil government. 
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arrangements unsatisfactory in the following main respects: 
the field army was insufficient having special regard to the 
fact that the Home authorities could give no guarantee as to 
the date di arrivjfl of reinforcing troops* from England and 
overseas ; the numbers of troops allotted for intern^ security 
were considered excessive in consideration of the improved 
communicSitions and the assistance that should be got from 
the volunteers and police ; the distribution of troops was 
unsatisfactory, the number of small stations being too great 
and the concentration of field army brigades being desirable, 
while each divisional area ought to contain not only the field 
army division but also the troops required for the internal 
security of the area ; and munitions of war should be increased, 
by the establishment of more local manufactures and the 
accumulation of adequate reserves, to render India independent 
of England for several months. 

The scheme was drawn up primarily to meet the contingency 
of war with Russia on or beyond the North-West Frontier, 
and it marked a distinct advance in the organisation, command 
and training of the army. It was never completed. The 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, the Russo-Japanese war, and the 
Anglo-Russian convention altered the whole situation, and 
Lord Kitchener himself, before he left India, acquiesced in, 
if he did not initiate, a considerable reduction in military 
expenditure and a relinquishment of part of the increases and 
additions he had advocated in men, buildings, munitions and 
stores. 

The " Army in India ” Committee of 1912 again reviewed 
the whole military position having regard to the altered 
situation, and their “ Majority Report ” defined the conditions 
governing the upkeep of the military force in India as follows : — 

"(i) Maintaining internal security and tranquillity. 

"(ii) Being in a position to deal with the States and frontier 
tribes which adjoin India, in so far as they may be 
likely to be hostile. 

“(iii) Being able, in the event of war with a great outside 
Power, e.g., Russia, to hold our own pending 
reinforcement from Home.” 

They went on to rejectf the idea that it was " the duty 
of the Government of India to maintain forces out of Indian 


* This applied also to igiuiaitions. 

t It IS to be remembered in considering this question that India does not 
enjoy the same nnrestncted privileges of membership of the Empire as the 
self-governing Dominions. 
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revenues, in readiness for Imperial service outside India, in 
excess of the forces required for self defence ; ” and, after 
alluding to the many precedents for the emplojunent of Indian 
contingents for Imperial purposes at Imperial expense, they 
continued, “ Indeed, in the event of a grave emergency arising 
which threatens the integrity of the Brkish Empire, all parts 
of the Empire must be prepared to run risks in support of the 
forces operating at the decisive point. We are therefore of 
opinion that, while the anny in India should not be specifically 
maintained for the purpose of meeting external obligations 
of an Imperial character, it should be so organised and equipped 
as to be capable of affording ready overseas co-operation, when 
the situation in India allows of it, in such direction as His 
Majesty’s Government may determine.” They recommended 
that the field army should consist of seven divisions, five cavalry 
brigades, and certain army troops, as being the force they 
considered necessary* to deal with a combination against India 
of Afghanistan and the tribes on the North-West t rentier ;t 
and they further recommended that the annual military 
expenditure should be limited to 19-5 million pounds sterling. 

The Committee consisted of Field-Marshal Lord Nicholson 
(President), Lieutenant-Generals Sir Percy Lake and Sir 
Robert Scallon, and Sir William Meyer, the Finance member 
of the Governor-General’s Council. The Majority Report 
(drawn up by Lord Nicholson and Sir William Meyer) did not 
meet the views of the other two members and they submitted 
a separate report, disagreeing in several particulars with the 
Majority Report, the main difference that we are here concerned 
with being that they considered “ that there are strong 
grounds for the conclusion that a field army of less than nine 
divisions and five cavalry brigades will not be adequate to 
deal satisfactorily with a combination against us of Afghanistan 
and the tribes on the North-West Frontier, if any hope is to 
be entertained of bringing the operations to a reasonably 
rapid conclusion.” 


♦ The Committee had placed the maintenance of internal security and 
trarcquillity as the first condition governing the size of the army and they 
stated that they considered that Lord Kitchener had been unduly optimistic 
in relegating it to a position of minor importance and in reducing the size 
of the force allotted to that duty. In their review of the question they 
increased the latter force again and this ipso facto led to a reduction of the 
field army. 

t Their contention was we hold that in preseniiK»conditions, if we provide 
a field amay fully adequate to deal with the maximum external danger to 
which India is now exposed, i.e., a war with Afghanistan in combination 
with the tribes, this army will also sufiice to meet any minor contingency 
arising elsewhere/' 
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The Secretary of State accepted generally the recommenda- 
tions of the Majority Report, asked for a general assurance 
from the (government of India that the hmits within which 
military expenditui-e in the immediate future would be confined 
would be on similar lines to the recommendations of the 
Majority Report, and 'Stated that until they were in a position 
to give sdch an assurance he would find it difficult to deal 
with any separate proposals, involving expense, on measures 
recommended by the Committee. The whole question was 
still uBder discussion when war broke out. 

The outstanding point to be noted in connection with the 
above is that, with the annual expenditure so limited, the 
field army recommended could not be equipped on a scale 
which would render it fit to meet a European army on equal 
terms ; foi at that period all European Powers had increased, 
or were increasing, their military expenditure, in order to 
equip th^ir armies with the latest scientific and mechanical 
inventions. The result was to be seen in Mesopotamia. 
Economy had become a tradition, and the inherent military 
risks attaching to such a policy had also become a tradition ; 
risks, moreover, which were generally«undertaken successfully 
and which, amid general plaudits, had built up the British 
Empire ; and consequently British officers have always been 
found ready to take the risks, whose dangers as professional 
soldiers they thoroughly understood, in the firm belief that it 
was a necessary part of their British birthright. 

The total strength of the army in India had varied from 
74,(XK) British and 139,000 Indian ranks in 1890 to about 
76,000 British and 159,000 Indian ranks in 1914. The strength 
of the field army had, however, varied considerably in the same 
period, and although nominally it amounted, under Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme, to nine divisions and eight cavalry brigades, 
in 1913 only six divisions and six cavalry brigades were fully 
equipped, plans had only been made out for the movement 
of five divisions and four cavalry brigades, and it was admitted 
that it would take months before the whole of the field anny 
could be placed on the frontier in readiness for active service.* 
The Commander-in-Chief, Sir O’Moore Creagh, in his evidence 
before the Mesopotamia Commission shows that he was weE 
aware of these deficiencies and stated that his representations 
on the matter had no result. .Sir Beauchamp Duff, who 
succeeded him, ha(f not been long enough in th^ countryf 


* Army in India Committee Report. 

f Although, in the Indian Army, he had been employed in the India Office 
at Home for about four and a half years 
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when war broke out to have had time to investigate, or cope 
successfully with, the question ; and he had to make the best 
of matters as he found them. ^ 

By August 1914, the different factors Vhich govern the 
employment of the army had developed so that Afghan and 
tribal aggression combined with internal unrest had become 
the chief dangers. The Anglo-Russian convention "had stood 
the strain of great divergency of interests in Asia, especially in 
Persia and Afghanistan,* and our mutual relations had much 
improved. It was, indeed, to the interests of both nations that 
this should be the case ; for the German-Austrian alliance, its 
policy in the Balkans, the increasing German influence in 
Turkish affairs, and the Young Turks’ exploitation of the Pan- 
Islamic and Pan-Turanian movements were likely to be equally 
harmful for both nations. In consequence the Russian menace 
had for the time being ceased to be a governing factor. 

The Amir Habibulla of Afghanistan was frankly displeased 
at the Anglo-Russian convention and in consequence he had at 
first grown much less friendly towards us. He reversed the 
policy of his father by facihtating the acquisition of arms by 
his own tribesmen and by those in our sphere of control, over 
the latter of whom he exercised a considerable influence both 
in religion and politics. But by 1914 he had begun to 
realise that there were dangers to his own independence in the 
policy he had at first pursued ; and our frontier officials under- 
stood that, as he had a difiicult game to play to hold his own 
among his own subjects, it was safer to judge him by his actions 
rather than by his words. 

There was a strong anti-British section in the country headed 
by the Mullahs (Musalman priests) and also, it was generally 
believed, backed by the influence of the Amir’s brother NasruUa, 
who since his return from England in 1895 had shown strong 
anti-British tendencies ; and this party — ^in touch with the 
Pan-Islamism of the Young Turk party — ^had always a popular 
grievance against us in the territories on our North-West 
Frontier, which are inhabited by Pathan tribes and which many 
Af^ans profess to claim as rightly pertaining to Afghanistan. 
There were the usual intrigues against the throne and there 
were continuous opportunities for friction along the frontier 
where our respective frontier tribes were under loose and 
inadequate control. For some years the Afghan army had been 
training i^der Turkish instructors ; the^ were possessed|of 

* Tlie Amir of Afghanistan had declined to subscribe to the convention,, 
hut Russia had agreed to waive the point. 
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nearly four hundred guns— about one hundred being of 
European manufacture — and the arms factory at Kabul was 
turning out an unknown* number of guns, modem rifles and 
ammunitiofl. The strength of the Afghan army was estimated 
at about 60,000 regulars, backed by a number of irregulars 
varying, according to-<the locality, to a maximum of about 
100,000 at* any one time. The whole situation was full of 
imcertainties and consequently gave rise to considerable 
anxiety. 

Withjn the area in our sphere of control the Anair kept up 
regular pro-Afghan agencies — ^for some years Nasi^a had 
control of these — and subsidised many of the principal men 
aTnnng OUT tribes; although, with two or three exceptions, 
the tribal militias fulfilled their purpose, there were at times 
aigna that our system of non-intervention and of allowances 
paid to the tribes for their pacific co-operation did not really 
afiord adequate control ; so that the general view among our 
frontier dfficials was that in the event of hostilities with 
Afghanistan we should have most of our own frontier tribes 
also against us. 

Inter-communication among the tribes themselves had also 
improved, and in consequence there was always the possibility 
that, were their susceptibihties to become affected by any 
considerable religious movement, we might have to face a large 
and partially organised rising along the whole frontier. Many 
of the tribesmen had received a full military training in the 
ranks of our regular or irregular units and were well acquainted 
with our principles and methods of warfare ; this knowledge, 
added to their own natural aptitude for fighting and with their 
martial qualities kept alert by constant tribal fights and blood 
feuds, constituted them rather formidable opponents. Their 
fi ghting strength was estimated at about 350,000, of whom 
about a quarter possessed modem rifles. In considering the 
potential dangers of the situation, the inaccessibility and remote- 
ness from main railways and roads of these frontier areas must 
be borne in mind ; for these facts and the warlike capacity of 
the tribesmen had in the past compelled us to employ forqes 
disproportionate to the armed strength and military resources 
of the territories we had to deal with ; moreover, we had, except 
in a few minor instances, never inflicted such a crushmg defeat 
on them as to leave the memory of it long in their minds ; 
and it is a necessity ,»arising from the nature of our rale and 

• This was owing to the strict secrecy maintained by the Amir and to our 
deliberate policy of non-interventioii siiid abstention from esptoncige. 
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existence in India, that we should from the outset carry the 
war into the enemy’s country. Any permanent occupation of 
tribal territory was at this stage considered to be unjustifiable 
and all that could be done was to keep# military forces in 
readiness to act at the shortest notice. 

Internally the situation had passed into a new phase. The 
loyalty to British suzerainty of the feudatory states^had grown 
as it became increasingly apparent to them that their interests 
and ours were identical and that we had no desire or intention 
to interfere with their independence. British rule ip, India 
depends on the firmness, justice and impartiality of its adminis- 
tration, and its success is due to a great extent to our capacity 
for governing Asiatic peoples and to our military superiority. 
Although it is alien rule, no government of India — owing to 
its size and its diversity of races and creeds — can be other than 
alien and any government must be as dependent as we are on 
the personal self-interest, or hereditary connections, of its 
indigenous agencies of administration. 

Up to the present there is no definite national feeling among 
the majority of its three hundred odd million inhabitants — 
of whom about one tlyee-hundredth part are really literate ; 
but it has commenced to grow. Improved communications 
(internally and externally), the spread of education, the Japanese 
victories in Manchuria, emigration to British dominions, the 
increasing number of cheap vernacular newspapers, and the 
extended use of the English language all help to this end. In 
the process of evolution, agitators found their opportunity and 
— though, in 1914, the majority of the population were contented 
and were likely to be only passive spectators in case of trouble — 
unrest, agitation, attempts to corrupt the Indian army and 
sedition have created a feeling during tlie last six or seven years 
that at times has caused the Government some anxiety and 
led our enemies to believe that India was ripe for revolt. The 
Army in India Committee in their review of the question in 1913 
had come to the conclusion that a considerable proportion of 
the army had to be allotted for the purposes of internal control 
and security ; and in this connection it must not be overlooked 
that the number of male Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 
India, including aliens and males of all ages, amounted in 1914 
only to 144,000, of whom 118,000 belonged to the army or 
volunteers. 

On the outbreak of war the army was o^anised in two amades 
of ten divisional and four brigade areas and provided a field 
army of seven and one-third divisions, five cavalry brigades 
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and certain army troops. A field army division* * * § contained 
three infantry brigades (each consisting of one British and three 
Indian infantry battalionsf), one Indian cavalry regiment, 
one brigade field artillery (armed with 18-pounder quick-firing 
guns), two mountain batteries (armed with 10-pounders), two 
companies of sappers, and ininers, one pioneer battalion, one 
divisional signal company and many other ancillary units ; and 
a cavalry brigade comprised one horse artillery battery with 
ammunition column, one British and two Indian cavalry 
rp gimpj tfi- In addition to the above there were about 23,000 
Imperial Service Troops, 40,000 Volimteers (of whom more 
than half were cadets or railway employes) and 34,000 Frontier 
Militia, Levies and Military Police. 

The field army was deficient of certain equipment ; it was 
equipped and organised for warfare on the frontier of India 
and “ was not well found for an expedition overseas ”;§ there 
was only sufficient clothing and boots for six divisions and six 
cavalry ISfigades ; motor transport, though ordered from Home 
for experimental purposes, had not arrived ; there was no 
reserve of the new short rifles (in fact only the field army units 
had these, the remainder of the army leaving still the old rifle) ; 
there was only sufficient material for the manufacture in the 
country of four million rounds of small arms ammunition ; 
aviation was in an initial and experimental stage and there 
were only four aeroplanes in the country ; there was no wireless 
telegraphic apparatus and the telephone equipment was not 
sufficient for warfare against European troops. The British 
units were dependent on drafts from England to replace casual- 
ties on any but a very minor scale ; the Indian army reserve 
of about 33,000 was inefficient ; the reserve of British 
officers for the Indian army only numbered forty ; and the 


* Combatant strength, about 13,000. 

f Infantry battalions were each organised m four double companies, with 
sixteen Bntish and sixteen Indian officers ; Bntish officers commanded the 
battalion and the double compames and held the appointments of adjutant, 
quartermaster, signalling, scout and transport officers, and Indian officers 
commanded companies and half-compames, bearing the titles of Subadar 
and Jemadar respectively ; the semor Subadar had the rank of Sub^idar 
Major with certain additional duties and privileges and one of the Jemadars 
was Indian adjutant. Shortly after the outbreak of war the British organ- 
isation of compames and platoons was adopted, the commands being held 
by Bntish and Indian officers respectively. 

J Cavalry regiments were organised in four squadrons, with sixt^n Bntish 
and seventeen Indian officers. The former commanded the regiment and 
sc^uadrons and the latt* " troops." There was one Risaldar Jlajor, three 
Bisaldars, four Ressaidars and mne Jemadars 

§ Sir Beauchamp Dufi’s evidence before the Mesopotamia Commission. 
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number of British medical officers had been recognised 
for many years as being quite inadequate for mobilisation 
requirements. Some of the deficiencies were on the point of 
being made good ; but in the main reliance had been placed 
on obtaining what was required from England on the outbreak 
of hostilities. The contingency that the Empire would be 
involved in a world war at the same time that India would 
require her deficiencies to be made good had not been allowed 
for; the question was in fact imder discussion when war 
broke out. ^ 

Conditions in India rendered it impossible to expand her 
military forces and to supplement deficiencies in munitions and 
equipment without assistance from the United Kingdom, and 
from there for many months after the outbreak of war no 
appreciable assistance was forthcoming. It is difficult for those 
who have not spent some years in India to realise the com- 
plexities of the situation, and consequently some digression is 
made here to attempt a very brief summary of the main 
directions wherein lay the difficulties. India is not one country, 
but is a collection of countries, kept together by their common 
British government an^ comprising a variety of races with 
different creeds and languages which offer as ffistinct separate 
nationalities as any continent. The prominence and importance 
of the caste system limits recruiting for the military services 
to certain races and demands an almost universal adhesion to 
hereditary employment or occupation. It was estimated, after 
an exhaustive enquiry during the war, that, of the three 
hundred odd million inhabitants, the total number of males of 
military age fit and suitable for military service did not exceed 
ten million. Many of the people are still in a quasi-aboriginal 
state : a still larger number, owing to climatic conditions, have 
failed to attain normal development or have degenerated; 
another vast section comprises the so-called depressed classes 
who are generally below normal development and are, more- 
over, so looked down upon by the military classes as to render 
their employment together in equal positions in any military 
unit quite impossible ; there are several races whose religion 
prohibits, under pain of eternal damnation, the taking of life 
in any form ; and, finally, there are those peoples whose martial 
traditions have faded through long years of peace and growing 
prosperity. 

" In the days prior to British rule, armies were little more 
than bands of mercenaries or adventurers assembled for some 
enterprise and attracted by the hope of plunder, rather than 
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an organised force maintained for the protection of the state. 

The Indian army of the eighteenth and the early 

part of the nineteenth century was an army of adventurers 
•. The Company’s troops, which were purely mer- 
cenary in character, disappeared in the convulsion of 1857 
with few exceptions, and thereafter recruitment was limited 
to those ^castes and races which had proved their worth 
and steadfastness.” (Records of the Government of India.) 

After the mutiny, the Hindustani sepoy — thitherto the 
mainstay of the Bengal Army — ^was condemned in the mass ; 
the eSsuing experiment of recruiting from the lower classes 
proved disastrous ; and the need for efficiency, financial con- 
siderations and the policy of maintaining a definite proportion 
of British to Indian troops led more and more to recruitment 
only of the material considered best. Consequently, and as a 
a sudden expansion on a large scale was never anticipated, 
until the world war the exploitation of the full man-power of 
India fonmilitary purposes had not been considered, ^e idea 
of a short service system with a large active reserve had been 
considered as imsuitable to the conditions of the country and 
to some extent politically undesirab)^ ; and the long service 
organisation with the small — and as it happened inefficient — 
reserve was not calculated to meet the wastage of modern 
warfare. Compulsory military service has never yet been 
imposed in India, and as it would affect only a smaU part of 
the population could not be regarded as equitable. 

Another of the difficulties is the diversity of languages. 
Recruits can usually only talk their own dialect, and have to 
be taught to read and write in the regimental schools, where 
it was not always possible or politic to confine the teaching 
to Hindustani* ; in consequence the army speaks many dialects 
and the British officer serving with it must have a working 
colloquial knowledge of Hindustani and at least one other 
dialect. The Indian soldier possesses admirable military 
qualities ; hardy and courageous, he is most amenable to 
discipline and when war broke out there was almost universsdly 
a spirit of camaraderie between British officers and their men 
that the eflforts of agitators had done little to loosen and which 
in the war itself induced the Indian soldier, time and again, 

* There is no hngtta ^anca ; Hindustani, the most common janguage, is 
in two dialects, Urdu and Hindi, each with a difierent script after its pjirent 
Peraan and Sanscrit respectively. 

( 6788 ) 
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to follow his British leaders under unaccustomed conditions to 
almost certain death * 

The war proved what has been always urged in India, namely, 
that to get the best out of the Indian soldier, it is essential 
that he should be commanded and led in action by a British 
officer who knows and understands liim.f For any expansion 
of the Indian army, therefore, British officers who^knew the 
language by which the men had to be trained were required 
in considerable numbers : and they were extraordinarily 
difficult to obtain. The War Office had at the outset taken 
10 per cent, of the whole number in the Indian army for the 
European war and they recruited for the same purpose many 
others who by past experience and linguistic qualifications 
would in most cases have been more useful to the Empire if 
they had been sent to India. British civilians in India in 
peace time are only employed to a limited extent and those 
generally in the supervising ranks of essential occupations or 
industries, from which, therefore, only a small percent{?ge could 
be spared in war time. Indian officers, even if they had been 
forthcoming in sufficient numbers, had not the necessary 
education, training or prestige to take the place of British 
officers to any appreciable extent. Most of them had been 
promoted from the ranks and only a very small percentage 
knew English. Attempts before the war to increase the 


* Message from H M. the Kmg-Emperor to the Indian Army and the Imperial 
Service Troops, delivered by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught m laying the 
foundation stone of the All India War Menional at Delhi m February 1921 : — 
The great war from which our Empire has emerged victonous involved 
the most powerful nations of the earth and spread over vast seas and continents. 
From the crowded record here and there certain features stand clearly out, 
arresting the attention and admiration of the world to-day and claiming 
with confidence the verdict of postenty. In this honourable company 
the Indian Army has an assured place. 

“ Scattered far and wide under alien skies, in adversity and in triumph, 
the Indian troops played their part with stout and gallant hearts. True 
to their traditions, they answered the Empire's call with soldierly discipline 
and fortitude, and staunch in the loyalty they have ever displayed to the 
Throne and person of their King~Emperor, they made this cause their own 
and wiUingiy laid down their lives for their Sovereign. 

Gratitude for loyalty such as this lies deep in my heart and is beyond 
the power of words. They did their duty." 

t It is true that there were many occasions in the w-ar when young Indian 
soldiers followed gallantly Bntish officers they hardly knew, and other 
instances where they were rallied and held positions before fierce attacks by 
the action of individual Bntish N.C.Os and soldiers posted among them 
from some neighbouring umt. But the writer has discussed the question 
with many officers of Indian expenence who serve^ with their units in the 
field dunng-the wax, and their almost unanimous opinion is that it was only 
the officers who knew and understood their men who obtained the finest 
results. 
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numbers of direct commissions to Indian gentlemen of higher 
education had not been very successful, as the best of this 
class preferred the higher emoluments and greater prizes of 
civil emplo 3 anent.* The Indian officer commanded a troop or 
platoon* and in practice the interior economy of the unit was 
to a great extent in their hands, owing to the social and religious 
questions 'kfiected ; and much of the value of the Indian army 
was due to their loyalty, ability and training. It has often 
been asked why In^an officers were restricted to the lower 
grades»and before the war it was a matter of considerable 
controversy for some time, which lack of space forbids us to 
discuss here. It must be acknowledged, however, that what- 
ever the Indian gentleman of modem times may attain to in 
this direction, it is an unquestionable fact that had not his 
predecessors been less efficient leaders of men than the British 
ofi&cer, we should not now occupy the position in India which 
we do ; and it must always be questionable policy to officer 
alien orimtal races with any but the best available material. 

As regards medical arrangements, although there was suffi- 
cient equipment for hospital units for a field army of seven and 
one-third divisions and five cavalry brigades for frontier opera- 
tion conditions, there was a deficiency of some three hundred 
to four hundred medical officers and two hundred assistant 
surgeons for even this standard ; and the medical institutions 
in the country were not of a nature to be able to give much 
assistancef. Lord Kitchener had relied, in the event of war, 
on obtaining the necessary additional trained personnel from 
overseas and he had altered the organisation of the Army 
Bearer Corps from an active strength of 6,000 to an active 
strength of 1,500 with a reserve of 4,500, which was urrfortunate, 
as it never reached a strength of more than one hundred and 
while Lord Nicholson’s Committee had recommended an 


* The Indian officer commanded a company under the old double-company*' 
organisation; when the British orgamsation of compames and platoons 
was introduced into the Indian infantry, he commanded a platoon. 

t The medical colleges in India train and give degrees to assistant and 
sub-assistant surgeons who are generally Indian born and educated and in 
most cases in Government employ. The former, usually of European •or 
mixed parentage, get four years' traimng and are qualified for practice in 
India, those in mihtary and civil employ being under a defimte obligation 
to serve overseas. The latter, mostly Indians, get three years' traimng and 
are qualified as Indian doctors, those in civil employ being under no obhgation 
to serve overseas, which in the majority of cases they declined to volunteer 
for during the war, ^ 

t The men who form this corps in India are a special race dating from the 
days when most people in India travelled m “ palanquins " ; nowadays 
these men are few in number and require continual practice to keep them 
efficient in the performance of their duties. 
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increase of the active strength of the Army Bearer Corps to 
4,500* they considered that the deficiency in trained medical 
personnel should, in case of mobilization, be obtmned from 
Great Britain or, if she was at war, by impro'Oised arrangements 
or from the Dominions and, under the Geneva Convention, 
from neutral nations. 

India’s industrial development was so backward l5iat it was 
said thaf it was not possible for her to equip completely from 
her own resources even one infantry soldier. Her annual out- 
turn of rifles was only nine thousand, of shell twer^ty-four 
thousand, of quick-firing field artillery only the very small 
number of guns required to replace ordinary wastage and of 
small-arm ammunition fifty-two million rounds ; machine 
guns, heavy artillery and many classes of shell were not made 
in the country at all. For expansion, men, machinery, tools 
and material had to come from Home, where already there 
was a shortage ; and the same applied to railway, J;elegraph 
and telephone material and in fact to practically every article 
of military equipment, except clothing and boots. At the 
outbreak of war all the pilots and students at the aviation 
school were sent home arid given up to the War Office, and when 
the latter were able many months afterwards to send out the 
first two aeroplanes, aviators had to be borrowed from the 
Dominions. And so it went on. From the very commence- 
ment India denuded herself freely, and that she could not give 
more was due to her conditions and to the same fact that 
hampered operations in Europe, namely, the lack of national 
organisation of the resources of the United Kingdom and the 
Empire for purposes of war. 

During the period that the danger from Russian aggression 
appeared greatest. His Majesty’s Government had accepted the 
responsibility of providing reinforcements for India from over- 
seas in the event of war. About 1911, when war with Germany 
appeared a possibility, the thoughts of the General Staff at the 
War Office turned to the assistance that India might be able 
to render the Empire in time of need. There is evidence to 
show that during the next two years some members of the 
General Staff both at the War Office and at Army Headquarters, 
India, were discussing this question among themselves, but 
apparently without the knowledge of the higher civil authorities 
in either country. In December 1912 this discussion resulted 
in the pseparation by the General Stafi jJc the War Office of a 
draft letter from the Army Council to the India Office asking 

♦ When war broke out the active strength was 3,150. 
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definitely the extent to which India would “ be prepared to 
co-operate with the Imperial Forces by the despatch and 
maintenance of reinforcements in the event of a serious war 
breaking dut in Europe in which Great Britain is involved.” 
At that time, however, the Army in India Committee was 
still conducting its investigations and the draft was held over 
pending %he publication of its report, which was considered 
likely to throw some light on the subject ; the letter was 
finally despatched to the India Office on the 31st July 1913 
and fijTwarded by them to the Government of India, for an 
expression of the latter’s views, on the 22nd August 1913. 
After long and careful consideration, the Government of India 
replied on the 30th July 1914 saying that under normal con- 
ditions the Army Council could rely on getting two divisions 
and one cavalry brigade from India, which might be increased 
under abnormal conditions and at some risk to India by another 
division, but that such increase could not be counted on with 
any de^ee of certainty. This reply was not received in 
London till after the outbreak of war. 

When war broke out with Turkey, the General Staff at the 
War Office was fully occupied with the operations in Western 
Europe — ^the main theatre of operations. The number of 
officers trained and qualified to deal with plans of operations, 
involving large political and strategical issues, was strictly 
limited. Most of them had accompanied the army in the 
field, whose demands were generally the first to be met. A 
reserve of such officers was almost totally lacking owing mainly 
to the fact that a General Staff, in the modern sense of the 
word, was a comparatively recent institution. Consequently, 
it may be said that the conduct of a co-ordinated campaign 
against Turkey imder the proper auspices of a General Staff 
was not possible, without recalling to London several officers 
whose services were at the time required urgently in the field, 
unless there were specially cogent reasons for such a course. 

The duties of the General Staff in peace time include the 
collection and collation of information concerning probable 
theatres of operations and the preparation of projects, or plans, 
for possible military operations in these theatres. Before the 
war an arrangement had been come to between the General 
Staff at the War Office and the General Staff at Indian Army 
Headquarters allotting certain areas for which each would be 
responsible as regards the collection and collation of information 
(implying inferentially also the preparation of plans* for opera- 
tions). Under this arrangement the General Staff in India 
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was responsible for the Persian Gulf including the port of Basra 
and for a portion of Arabia ; and the General Staff at the War 
Office was responsible for the rest of Arabia and Mesopotamia. 

There was no pre-war plan* for operations in Mesopotamia ; 
and the reasons for this are quite clear. There are very few 
parts of the inhabited globe in which British military operations 
are not possible. But as the army is the national weapon for 
enforcing its policy, military preparatory plans are limited 
strictly, by financial and political considerations, to areas 
where in the opinion of our statesmen the national 4»olicy 
seems most likely to require military support. Turkey was not 
such an area, and, even if it had been one, Mesopotamia was 
not regarded as a suitable avenue of attack for any but the 
most subsidiary movement.! Anyone experienced in pre-war 
public affairs has only to visualise the effect of an announce- 
ment, or even a hint, that money from the military budget 
was being devoted to the preparation of a plan of campaign 
against Turkey to realise the correctness of the abo've view. 
The idea of hostilities with Turkey occurring as a mere incident 
in a world war, in which national service in the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions would bring into the conflict a great part 
of the manhood of the Empire, was at that time certainly 
not considered. 

As the probability of hostilities with Turkey became imminent 
the question received its due attention and consideration. 

The apparent reas'ons, speaking broadly, why Germany 
brought Turkey into the war were to create a diversion against 
Russia and to sever her direct communication with the Allies, 
to threaten British communications with the East, and to 
create such a menace to our Eastern possessions as would 
oblige us to retain forces there which would otherwise be 
available for utilisation in one of the main or subsidiary 
theatres of the war outside Eastern limits. The view of the 
General Staff, speaking in a similarly broad sense, was that 
Russia had sufficient forces to deal adequately with any 

* The General Staff in India had drawn up a plan for the occupation of 
Basra, but for nothing beyond that. 

t An interesting sidelight on this question is the fact that a few years before 
the war the students at the Staff College in India were given, as an academic 
study to be worked out, the problems arising from a possible war with Turkey, 
In the results it was found that the majonty of students had arrived at 
the conclusion that operations in Mesopotamia, via the Tigris and Baghdad, 
should form an important part of any such operations. The directing Staff 
of the College, however, decided that the distances and difficulties of com- 
munications involved, with the lack of attainable decisive objectives and the 
forces that would be available, ruled such an operation out, having regard 
to other possible avenues of attack. 
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Turkish offensive ; that, having regard to the general principles 
of strategy, the main theatre of operations in the West required 
all available forces and that consequently detachments for 
subsidiary* purposes should be limited strictly to an absolute 
minimum ; and that maintenance of security in the East was 
legitimately and primarily a question for the Indian Army, 
whose personnel were in many respects not too weU adapted, 
even if available, for employment in Europe. 

In Europe and Asia Minor, operations against Turkey were 
rendered difficult in the extreme owing to the absence of 
communications in Thrace and Anatolia and to the lack of 
suitable ports as bases of large operations, as well as to the 
fact that the considerable Turkish forces grouped in these 
areas would require the employment of a force larger than 
we or the French could spare from the main theatre of opera- 
tions. The forcing of the Dardanelles, a project carefully 
considered by the Admiralty and War Office some eight years 
earlier, Vas then held to be a most difficult and dangerous 
operation requiring action by a considerable combined naval 
and military force for any measure of success; and it was 
therefore ruled out. The General ^taff favoured an attack 
on, and occupation of, Alexandretta as the best means of 
defending Egypt and helping Russia. Such an attack would 
be a direct stroke at Turkish communications with Syria and a 
menace to their communications with Mesopotamia ; combined 
with feints elsewhere and the spreading of false reports, it 
was considered that such an operation would oblige the Turks 
to retain large forces about Constantinople and the Dardanelles. 
This project, for which a scheme was worked out, was at first 
agreed to by Lord Kitchener, but was abandoned when it 
became the definite war policy to attack the Dardanelles 
and when further military operations against Turkey in the 
west were limited to a local defence of the Suez Canal, where 
the natural physical difficulties, the absence of good communi- 
cations and the distances involved all combined to our advan- 
tage and to the disadvantage of the Turk. 

With regard to Mesopotamia, the main corridor or line of 
approach from Turkey to Persia and the Persian Gulf' and 
via Persia to Afghanistan and the North-West Frontier of India, 
the principal broad results to be anticipated from Txirkish 
action were, firstly, an indirect menace to Eg 3 ^t and the 
Suez Canal from the Arabs ; secondly, interference with naval 
oil supply from the Anglo-Persian oilfields; thirdly, the 
embarrassment likely to arise from any disturbance of the 
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status quo in the Persian Gulf (where, however, there was little 
doubt of our being able to retain command* of the sea) ; 
and, lastly, the menace to the security of India by the raising 
of a Jahad, which would combine Afghanistan and fhe Musal- 
man tribes of the North-West Frontier of India with a possible 
rising in India itself. The last mentioned was the most serious 
and raised all sorts of minor issues, connected mafnly with 
Persia and the intervening territory. Not the least among 
such minor issues was the effect on unrest in India that might 
be produced by military inactivity in face of grave provocation. 
It was, however, felt that this part of the question was one 
primarily for India to solve as being well within her capacity. 
It had been a long-established custom for the Government of 
India to control and direct military operations based upon 
that country, and in the conduct of such operations to act 
independently of the Wax Office ; with such general control 
by H.M. Government as was required being exercised through 
the medium of the India Office. In consequence, v^en the 
first proposals for operations at the head of the Persian Gulf 
were put forward, the War Office, overweighted already by 
their commitments else^}^here, welcomed the idea that they 
should be controlled by the India Office and conducted by the 
Government of India. 

The India Office and War Office were both represented 
in the Cabinet and the records show that the staffs of both 
offices had frequent intercourse concerning the general progress 
of the operations ; and although, as stated by the Secretary 
of State for India in the House of Commons (on the 12th July 
1917), the India Office was not organised to conduct military 
operations, there appeared at first to be no reason for the 
necessity of direct intervention by the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff ; and it was not tiU the failure to reach Baghdad, 
the investment of Kut al Amara, the evacuation of Gallipoli 
and the growth in importance of the Egyptian operations, 
that it became increasingly apparent that a more closeljr 
co-ordinated measure of control was essential. The reasoned 
statement of the 31st January 1916 submitted by the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff to the War Committee recommend- 
ing such central co-ordination will be dealt with hereafter in 
its chronological order. 

Although there was no pre-war plan for operations in 
Mesopotamia, the possibility that troops fr®m In^a might be 

* The occupation of Basra preventing its use as a submarine base perfected 
our command of the Gulf and adjacent waters. 
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employed there had been considered. Lord Haig, when Chief 
of Staff in India, put forward a memorandum in 1911 suggest- 
ing that India might have to furnish an expeditionary force, 
armed and equipped, to meet a European army, and he 
instanced the possibility of a war with Turkey either alone or 
supported by Germany. Lord Hardinge, then Viceroy, did not 
approve <3f the suggestion that such an eventuality should 
form part of the basis for fixing the strength of the army in 
India ; although, as he stated in his evidence before the 
Mesopatamia Commission, he had arrived in India with the 
conviction that war with Germany was inevitable, he considered 
that India was not likely to be implicated to any considerable 
extent and that the state of her finances was not such as to 
pennit of the additional military expenditure involved in such 
a policy as was adumbrated ; and he was also aware that 
H.M. Government did not approve of the principle of main- 
taining troops in India for anything but local ofience and 
defence. * At the end of the same year the unfriendly attitude 
of the local Turkish officials in Mesopotamia led to a considera- 
tion of the measures that the Government of India would be 
prepared to suggest for the vindication of the position of the 
British Government vis-d-vis Turkey in the Persian Gulf, 
and the question was referred to a Committee of four officials 
in India ; The naval Commander-in-Chief, East Indies 
(Admiral Sir E. Slade), the Chief of the General Staff, India 
(Lieutenant-General Sir P. Lake), the Foreign Secretary, India 
(Lieutenant-Colonel Sir H. McMahon), and the Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf (Sir P. Cox). This Committee, among 
other recommendations in their report of 15th January 1912, 
advocated the occupation of Fao and Basra. The Government 
of India, however, did not concur in these proposals, although 
in the case of widespread hostilities with Turkey they considered 
a descent on Basra might in certain circumstances be useful ; 
and they considered that to hold Basra effectively would 
require more than the one division suggested by the Committee. 
Sir O’Moore Creagh in his evidence before the Mesopotamia 
Commission referring to this question said that at that time 
he could get little reliable intelligence of the military position 
in that part of Turkish Arabia, and that he advised that to 
occupy Basra three divisions would be required, one of them 
being kept in reserve in India, As our rdations with Turkey 
continued to improve, the matter was dropped, but came up 
again in January 1914 in connection with the defence of the 
Anglo-Peisian oilfields and led to a request from the India 
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Ofi&ce to the Government of India in July 1914 for their 
considered views on the matter. War intervened to prevent 
a reply. 



CHAPTER V. 

INCEPTION OF THE OPERATIONS. 

O N 'the 4th August 1914, Herr von Jagow telegraphed 
from Berlin to Constantinople : “ England will possibly 
declare war on us to-day or to-morrow. In order to prevent 
the Porte breaking away from us at the last moment under 
the impression of the English action, the declaration of war 
by Turkey on Russia, if possible to-day, appears of the 
greatest importance.” * 

War not so declared and the exact stage at which 
Germany determined to force Turkey’s hands and bring her into 
the war is not yet quite clear.f The battle of the Marne, the 
Russian successes in Galicia, the Balkan situation, the slowness 
of Turkish mobilization and the reluctance of the majority of 
the Turkish cabinet— voicing general Turkish sentiment— to 
undertake hostilities against the Allies were all essential factors. 
The outstanding point is that the dominating position acquired 
by the Germans in Constantinople, as the result of the passage 
through the Dardanelles on the 10th— 11th August of the 
Goeben and the Breslau, combined with the great influence 
they exercised over the Minister for war and in the Turkish 
Army, rendered the Turkish Government and the Turkish 
nation impotent to avert the catastrophe. 

Although the German Emperor is said to have informed 
the Greek Minister at Berlin on the 4th August that Germany 
had concluded an alliance with Turkey, there is sufficient 
evidence to show that the inference of an imminent declaration 
of war on the part of Turkey was at least premature. For, 
though Enver and Talaat Pashas had known by the middle 
of July of Germany’s intention to make war and had used 
this knowledge to prepare the great Arab chiefs and the 

* Karl Kautsky, “ Official Publication of German Documents/* (No. 8865) 
t This chapter was in print before the publication of Djemal Pasha’s book: 
‘‘Memories of a Turkish Statesman.” According to him the Turco-German 
alli^ce was signed on Isjae 2nd August, but the Turks decided to take no 
active part m the war till their mobilisation was complete. 

Although this information stultifies much that has been written below, it 
has been decided to let it stand as originally wntten. 
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Governors in Mesopotamia — and possibly elsewhere — ^for such 
intervention as circumstances might permit to further the 
plans of the Young Turk party, the general sentiment in Turkey 
was pro-British rather than pro-Germanr The Sultan, the 
Heir-apparent, the Grand Vizier, and the majority of the 
Cabinet were opposed to war with Great Britain or her Allies, 
while Djemal Pasha, the Minister of Marine, was Francophile 
rather than pro-German. Djemal was one of the triumvirate 
who exercised the main power in the Turkish Government, 
but he had little authority after mobilisation had been (Jecreed, 
when the Minister of War became supreme in naval as well as 
in military matters. The other two of the triumvirate were 
Enver and Talaat. Enver was whole-heartedly for joining 
in the war on the side of Germany, and as mobilisation proceeded 
his power increased greatly in every direction, and that of 
Talaat waned. Before mobilisation, Talaat, as Minister 
of the Interior, was the most influential member of the Govern- 
ment, and at first he appears to have fallen in withf many of 
Enver’s actions under the impression that they could’’ use 
Germany to further Turkey’s aims vdthout losing control 
of the situation. There are grounds for thinking that he 
realised his error when it was too late to retrieve the position. 

It was rmfortunate for us that, on the outbreak of war, we 
were obliged to retain the two Turkish " Dreadnoughts ” 
building in this country, for we thereby gave the Germans a 
handle for anti-British agitation in Turkey, which they exploited 
to the utmost ; and, though our action was justified by the 
subsequent Turkish behaviour in regard to the Goeben and the 
Breslau, it accentuated the difficulties against which our 
diplomatists had to strive. The loss of these ships by Turkey 
was deeply felt and widely resented. One of them had been 
paid for by money borrowed at usurious interest and the 
other by millions of public subscribers, as the country looked 
on them as affording the one chance of retrieving the national 
position vis-i-vis Greece. 

The mobihsation of the Turkish Army, ordered on the 
31st July to commence on the 3rd August, and explained 
by the Turkish Government as a precautionary measure 
requiring some months to complete, was, in reality, initiated, 
controlled and carried out by German agency. The fact that 
the German mihtary mission was remaining in the country 
and that their officers employed hitherto in instruction^ 
establishments were taking up active posts in the field army 
was counterbalanced by the repeated and emphatic assurances 
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of the Grand Vizier to our representative that Turkey intended 
to observe strict neutrality. Events were soon to prove, 
however, that these assurances could not be relied upon. 
The Turkish militaory authorities maintained a hostile attitude 
and acted in many ways in violation of international obliga- 
tions ; in addition to the retention of the crews of the Goeben 
and the Breslau, there was a continuous stream of German 
officers and men into the country for the Turkish army, navy, 
and munition factories, and of consignments of arms and 
ammunition ; and there were many reliable reports of the 
despatch of Turkish and German emissaries to carry out 
anti-British agitation in Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan 
and India. Sir Louis Mallet, the British Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, had gauged the situation accurately at an early 
stage and in his reports throughout August, September and 
October, although he expressed frequently the hope that a 
rupture of relations could be avoided, he did not minimise the 
critical rfature of affairs, and — two months before it happened — 
he had foreseen the actual operation by which Germany 
ultimately brought about hostilities.’" 

The news that reached the Government of India on the 
12th and 14th August from Mesopotamia was most disquieting ; 
and it came when India was making arrangements to send 
more than half of her field army westwards to meet the 
Empire’s call. In Baghdad, the mobilisation of the Xlllth 
Army Corps had commenced, and reservists up to the 45th 
year had been called up ; official Turkish circles were openly 
pro-German (though the local population was ' pro-British) ; 
martial law had been proclaimed ; and the rights of domicile 
of British subjects had been violated, animals and cloth having 
been seized without pa37ment. The Turks hoped to recruit 
30,000 men at Basra and Baghdad and another 30,000 at 
Mosul ; and they also, it was said, hoped for a rising of Moslems 
in Eg57pt, India and the Caucasus. Our consular representative 
at Baghdad, reporting the above on the 11th August, gave it 
as his opinion that the local population, exasperated at the 
mobilisation measures, might give serious trouble uiider the 
influence of anti-British agitation, and he added “ the situation 
appeared to responsible residents as ha\ing more serious 
possibilities in it than any former one within their recollection.” 
The Political Readent in the Persian Gulf, who was at Bushire, 
telegraphed, on th* 13t h, reports emanating from Basra three 

* His telegram of 27th August. 1914, to Sir Edward Grey. " Events 
leading to the Rupture of Relations with Turkey." (Cd. 7628.) 
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days previously, showing the existence there of strong anti- 
Russian and anti-British feeling ; he also stated that the 
Turldsh gunboat Marmariss was deep down in water, steam up 
and coaled ready for a long voyage, and that the Vali of Basra 
had notified British merchants that he might commandeer all 
supplies of coal and oil. On the 15th, the Secretary of State 
telegraphed a report of the despatch of Turldsh emissaries to 
rouse Pan-Islamic anti-British feeling in India ; and in the 
next two days the Political Resident in the Persian Gulf 
reported that the oil company’s settlement at Abadan was 
nervous of being attacked by the Turks and had asked for the 
protection of a British war ship ; that all Moslems were very 
anti-British ; that emissaries might go from Basra to stir up 
trouble in India ; and that the Turks had requisitioned the 
coal at Basra belonging to the Euphrates and Tigris Navigation 
Company (Messrs. Lynch), whereby mail steamers were 
prevented from running. 

The situation appeared to call for precautionary action and 
the Government of India at first made arrangements with the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief for a warship and one hundred 
sepoys from the Indian infantry detachment at Bushire to 
proceed to Abadan for defensive purposes in case of attack 
by the Turks. The local officers pointed out, however, that 
such action was likely to precipitate a collision with the 
Turks and would be disliked by the Shaikh of Mohammerah. 
In the meantime reports showed that the attitude of the 
Porte had slightly improved ; and as it appeared to the 
Grtjvemment of India to be of the highest importance that 
the responsibility for any hostile action should lie with 
Turkey even if it were to entail some nailitary disadvantage 
or loss, on the 21st they referred the question to the Secretary 
of State for the consideration of His Majesty’s Government 
and requested instructions. On the same date they sent the 
Secretary of State a further telegram saying that Germans of 
the Hamburg-Amerika liner Ekhatana were reported as busy 
filling an old Turkish lightship with sand preparatory to taking 
her down the Shatt al Arab and sinking her in the fairway. 

In London the situation was already engaging the attention 
of the Admiralty and the India Office, where Admiral Sir E. 
Slade, as representing the Admiralty, and General Sir E. Barrow, 
the Military Secretary at the India Office, held several 
conferences on the subject. On the ISth; the Secretary of 
State had Telegraphed to the Viceroy asking him to consider, 
in view of the possibility of an early rupture with Turkey, what 
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political and other measures could be taken in the Persian 
Gulf, Nejd and Yemen to create immediate diversion and secure 
our ultimate position ; and on the same day the A dmir alty 
had sent teJegraphic orders for H.M.S. Oiin to watch the Mar- 
mariss closely and to be prepared to engage her on receipt of 
orders. The Odin and the Lawrence were then the only two 
British Government vessels in the Persian Gulf and though 
the Lawrence was a wooden paddle vessel with a few gmall 
guns, the Odin was quite capable of dealing with the Marmariss. 
The question was discussed by the India Ofl&ce with the Foreign 
Office and the Admiralty and resulted in the issue of orders, 
on the 25th, to the Naval Coramander-in-Chief, East Indies, to 
“ be prepared to send Odin and Lawrence at short notice to 
Shatt al Arab in order to prevent any attempt at blocking and 
if necessary stop transport of Turlash troops and stores by 
water.” At the same time, the Admiralty recommended that 
an expeditionary force should be prepared at Karachi to move 
up the Oulf at the shortest notice and that a portion of this 
force — they suggested two battalions of infantry and a moun- 
tain battery — should be sent to a position in the Persian Gulf 
whence they could be moved into the,Shatt al Arab in forty- 
eight hours and would thus provide ample force for safeguarding 
the oil refinery against attempts to interfere with it. The 
matter was brought up at a Cabinet meeting, but it was still 
hoped that the Turks would not precipitate hostilities and, 
in view of the demand for men in France, it was considered 
premature to divert troops from India for this purpose, so 
long as all the force that could be spared from there were 
likely to be more urgently required elsewhere ; and no final 
decision was arrived at. 

The news from Mesopotamia continued to be disquieting. 
Some 2,000 Turkisli troops were arriving at Basra and the 
intention was, it was said, to send many towards Kuwait, 
while the anti-British talk of Kuwaiti and other Arabs in 
Basra — ^who were spreading reports of the revolt of Musalmans 
in India and of an Afghan* invasion there — accentuated the 
dangers of a situation which was leading the local consular 
officials to consider arrangements for sending British woihen 
and children away from Baghdad. Unfortunately this was 
the season that the date crop was usually shipped, and the 
unusual absence of British ships was causing unfavourable 

* As a matter of fact,^he Amir had by this time written to tl^ Viceroy — 
expressing friendship for Great Britain and giving an assurance of his intention 
to maintain neutrality. 
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comment, not lessened by the fact that a failure to despatch 
the crop would affect the pockets of many of the Arab chiefs 
and local notables. Earlier in the month, the Foreign Office 
had issued a warning to British ships to ayoid Turidsh waters 
and ports ; there had been a misunderstanding as to the extent 
that ships proceeding up the Shatt al Arab could be covered 
by war insurance ; the reports regarding mines and the in- 
tention of the Turks to block the fairway had acted as a further 
deterrent ; and the British India Steamship Navigation Com- 
pany had been obliged by the demands for shipping in other 
directions to take most of their regular ships off the run. 

On the 29th, Admiral Slade urged on the India Office that 
troops should be despatched as suggested by the Admiralty 
for the protection of the oil works at Abadan, to which 
they attached great importance ; and on the 1st September, 
the Viceroy telegraphed Home expressing doubts as to the 
sufficiency of our naval strength in the Persian Gulf. The next 
day the Political Secretary at the India Office, Sir A. Hirtzel, 
raised the whole question on political grounds. He wrote 
“ though it may be true that, so far as Turkey’s power of offence 
in Europe is concerned, we can safely leave W till a later stage 
in the war .... in the meantime the political effect in 
the Persian Gulf and in India of leaving the head of the Gulf 
derelict will be disastrous, and we cannot afford, politically, 
to acquiesce in such a thing for an indefinite period while the 
main issues are being settled elsewhere. From the military point 
of view a Turkish diversion in that region is doubtless negligible 
— ^though under German officers it may not be wholly ineffec- 
tive : but it will be worked for all it is worth for the s^e of the 
political effect which the Turks and Germans hope to produce 
through it on Moslem feeling in India. Moreover .... 
we cannot begin by sacrificing the Shaikh of Kuwait.” 

In minuting on the above. General Barrow pointed out how 
the Turkish menace had altered the military problem, as far 
as India was concerned ; and he continued : ‘‘ That problem 
resolves itself into the extent to which we can employ Indian 
troops outside India with' a due regard to the defence of 
India and the direction in which these troops can best be 
utilised. The Government of India have concurred in the 
emplo 3 anent of : — 

(а) Three infantry and one cavalry divisions in Europe.* 

(б) A force consisting of a mixed regplar brigade and of 

Imperial Service troops in East Africa-f 


• Known as Force " A." 


t Known as Force “ BJ* 
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(c) Certain other small detachments such as a battalion for 

British East Africa and a battalion for Mauritius. 

(d) Certain Imperial Service forces for Egypt and British 

East Africa. 

This leaves us in India with only just sufficient troops to form 
three infantry divisions and one cavalry brigade for the defence 
of the FrcJntier. The Viceroy on the advice of the Conunander- 
in-Chief says this is sufficient for that purpose. Personally I 
think this force is too weak, but they are responsible and we 
must accept their estimate.* 

It is clear from the above that India cannot spare another 
man and therefore it only remains to consider how we can best 
use the troops lent to the Imperial Government. Directly 
war is declared we shall have a ferment in Egypt and at the 
head of the Persian Gulf. As regards the former, we are 
all right (here followed a statement of the troops reaching 
Egypt). As regards the head of the Persian Gulf tlie position 
is very different. The oil tanks and installations in Abadan 
island and the pipe-line from the oilfields are exposed to 
instant destruction. British interests at Baghdad and Basra 
will be swept out of existence. Ow allies the Shaikhs of 
Mohammerah and Kuwait will be threatened and may con- 
sequently be either attacked or seduced, in which case aU our 
prestige and all our labours of years will vanish into air and our 
position in the Gulf itself will become precarious. Can we 
avert this ?” 

He concluded that we ought to try ; and he suggested that 
Force “ B,” consisting of one regular infantry brigade (one 
British and three Indian infantry battalions) one Indian 
pioneer battalion, three Imperial Service battalions and a 
mountain battery, which was then ready to sail from Bombay 
for East Africa, should be diverted to Abadan or Mohammer^. 

There are some points in the above memoranda which 
require at. this stage certain consideration. At this period^ of 
the wax the Franco-British armies in France were stifl retiring 
before the Germans, the naval situation was obscure, and there 
was some anxiety regarding Turkish aims towards Egypt. The 
following note by Mr. Winston Churchill, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, of the 1st September, on a minute by the Naval 
Staff urging the dearabiUty of despatching troops to defend 
the oil works, is some indication of the attitude of the authorities 

— y ■' 

* Subscouent events on tbe North-West Frontier, both duriisg 
the -vrax, showed that the Viceroy and Commander-m-Chief accepted tuUy 
their share of the great imperial risks at this period. 

( 673 $) 
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at that time ; — " There is little likelihood of any troops being 
available for this purpose. Indian forces must be used at the 
decisive point. We shall have to buy our oil from elsewhere. 
The Turk also can be dealt with better at the centre. I have 
told Lord Crewe* that Europe and Egypt have greater claims 
than we have on the Indian Army.” 

As regards the effect of a rupture with Turkey on Moslem 
feeling in India it was difficult then to speak with any certainty. 
The Musalman community had joined whole-heartedly in the 
wave of loyal enthusiasm which had swept through In^a on 
the declaration of war with Germany and their offers of co- 
operation and assistance had been no less great or sincere than 
those of Other creeds. But, in the case of war with the Caliph, 
complicated questions of religion and sentiment came into 
consideration and the Government of India had by this time 
felt themselves bound to take into their confidence the leaders 
of Musalman opinion and to take steps to counteract the effects 
of mendacious hostile propaganda. For already thfere was 
Pan-Islamic agitation at work, instigated from Turkey and 
Egypt, where Musalmans in India were regarded as a depressed 
people with no political pr rehgious liberties and as being ripe 
for a Jdhad — a manifestation of extraordinary ignorance which 
did Turkey little good. It may be said at once that subsequent 
results showed that Indian Musalmans regretted almost univer- 
sally the rupture of relations with Turkey, that they were 
quick, however, to realise that the fault lay with Germany, and, 
as they came to see that their religion was in no way threatened, 
held fast to their loyalty to Great Britian ; and many thousands 
of Musalman soldiers were found ready to lay down their lives 
for the Empire of which they and their fathers were members. 
That there were exceptions was of course to be expected, but 
these were mainly to be foimd among the tribes beyond our 
administrative border on the North-West Frontier and they 
were generally swayed by other than religious motives. 

As regards the military forces from India mentioned in 
General Barrow’s minute. Force “A” consisted ultimately of 
two infantry and two cavalry divisions, which left India for 
service in France at different dates between 24th August and 
19th November, 1914. Force “ B " was for operations against 
German East Africa and the official correspondence shows that 
the Indian authorities and the India Office were somewhat 
averse to its despatch there, so long as there was a chance of 
troops ha^ng to be despatched to the Persian Gulf. For 

♦ Then Secretary of State for India 
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reasons which do not concern us here, its despatch was decided 
on by the Cabinet and it left India for East Africa in the 
inid<Ee of October. It will be for the strategist of the future, 
viewing the world war and its results as a whole, to consider 
the effect, in Mesopotamia and elsewhere, that a different 
decision might have brought about. 

It w^ thus becoming dear that the Forei^ Office, the naval 
authorities at the Admiralty and the political and military 
authorities in India and at the India Office considered that 
some^action of a precautionary nature, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, was a pressing requirement. But the Cabinet 
had still to be convinced of its necessity. It was of paramount 
importance to avoid any semblance of hostilities against 
Turkey, the question of whose joining in the war was beginning 
to tremble in the balance. On the 4th September, the Viceroy 
telegraphed a reply to the enquiry of the 18th August by the 
Secretary of State regarding political measures which could 
be takefi in the Persian Gulf, etc.,* saying that he considered 
we could rely on assistance from the Sh aikh s of Mohammerah 
and Kuwait, and on a friendly, or at all events, a correct attitude 
towards British interests on the part^f other Arab potentates 
in the Gulf ; that it was difficult to foresee exactly how far the 
Turks would be able to appeal successfully to the Arabs ; and 
that an Arab rising against the Turks would not be difficult to 
start — ^there was in any case a considerable likelihood of such a 
rising — ^but that unless we were in a position locally to maintain 
order, all civilised interests and the safety of Europeans would 
be endangered by such a rising. He considered that for these 
and other reasons the presence of another warship in the Gulf 
besides the OAin was of great importance ; and although, of 
course, the assumption by us of control at Basra would be the 
most effective and far reaching measure, it was then impossible 
to say if we could, at any particular juncture, spare sufficient 
troops to seize that place in the face of armed Turkish opposi- 
tion; finally, the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Mohammerah and 
Ibn Sand could not do much to assist us in such an operation. 

The question of Arab co-operation, in the contingency of 
hostilities with Turkey, was at this period bdng discussed and 
considered. The Egyptian authorities had been approached by 
a representative of an Arab Committee in Mesopotamia, asking 
for British support to help them to form a united Arabian 
state. The Arabs*n Mesopotamia and Northern Arabia were 
said to be ripe for revolt and looked for active assistance from 


* See p. 78. 
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the S 3 nrian Christians and the Druses ; and those in Southern 
Arabia, although, owing to their tribal feuds, not to be depended 
upon for any sustained united effort, might be relied on to 
sympathise with any general rising against thaTurks. ‘Although 
it was, of course, impossible to accede to this request, it was 
felt that it would be unwise, in view of Turkey’s attitude, to 
ignore the advantage that Arab co-operation would afford and 
that would at the' same time deprive the Turks of a means of 
declaring a Jahad against us. 

Between the 5th and 9th September, the news from j^Ieso- 
potamia was far from reassuring. The military authorities at 
Baghdad were sending troops to Basra as fast as steamer 
facilities would allow, two thousand having left up to the 
1st September ; and it was said that six thousand more were to 
follow. The Turks had taken soundings and had posted four 
guns on the Shatt al Arab at Shamshamiya, about fom males 
above Mohammerah, and had notified the Consul at Basra that 
they intended these guns to prevent navigation past the spot 
where they were posted, between sunset and sunrise. Owing 
to the confiscation of their coal at Baghdad and Basra, Messrs, 
L 3 mch had taken aU theij steamers oS the Tigris and had sent 
them to Mohammerah; and the Consul-General at Baghdad 
was much exercised regarding the safety of the British women 
and children there, with no British steamers available to take 
them away. The Foreign and India Offices were of opinion 
that the British women and children should be sent down to 
Basra at once and arrangements were made with Messrs. Lynch 
to' send a steamer specially up the river for that purpose. On 
the 8th, General Barrow gave it as his opinion that if Turkish 
reinforcements as stated were being sent to Basra, the two 
brigades detailed for Force “ B ” would not suffice to dominate 
the situation, and that for tlys^purpose a whole division would 
be required. At this time the battle of the Marne had checked 
the German advance in France, and it appeared likely that, 
if this success was maintained and if Russian successes in 
Galicia were repeated, there would be a very good chance of 
Turkey remaining neutral. Moreover, it was conadered likely 
in some well-informed quarters that the Turkish reinforcements 
for Basra were directed rather against possible Arab ri^gs 
than against us. On the 10th, the Admiralty answered the 
request for a further display of naval fprce by ordering the 
Espi^le, Odin and Lawrence to proceed to <Jfche Shatt al Arab, 
to patrol ffom Mohammerah to the sea, to prevent any inter- 
ference with the navigation by the Turte, and, in the event of 
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war with Turkey, they were to stop the Turks from attacking 
the refinery at Abadan ; if this place had to be abandoned, the 
British and Indian population were to be removed if practicable 
and the ffelegraph station at Fao was to be held as long as 
possible. On the 11th, Sir L. Mallet telegraphed from Con- 
stantinople sajdng that reports from Baghdad were more 
reassuring and that the Vali had given the Consul-General 
strong assurances that, whatever happened, he would protect 
British subjects from injury. As responsible British people did 
not want to leave Baghdad and as Turkish steamers were stiU 
taking passengers for Basra, the Consul-General deprecated any 
general departure of British subjects. In consequence, on the 
14th, Messrs. Lynch were told that a special steamer would 
not be required. • 

On the 16th, the Odin arrived at Mohammerah and the 
Lawrence at Abadan, and on the 18th the Admiralty received 
the following telegrams repeated to them by the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East Indies : — 

(i) From S.N.O. Persian GuU : “As a result of recent Reuter 
telegrams, behaviour of populace of Basra shows signs of 
improvement. There are eight thausand troops at Basra,- 
normal number should be approximately one thousand. A 
certain amount of movement of troops up and down river 
noticeable. Apparently throwing up earthworks at Kiln on 
right bank ten miles distant from Fao, commanding long stretch 
of river both ways. Vali of Basra has protested against viola- 
tion of neutrality caused by Odin remaining in Shatt al Arab. 
Matter has been reported to Constantinople. Am not patrolling 
owing to difficulty of communication ; blocked lighter is in 
position surik four miles above this. It would not appear to 
be intention to attempt to block channel below Mohammerah 
at present.” 

(ii) From Political Resident, Persian Gulf : “ Vali of Basra 
has raised formal protest to Consul against Odin entering 
Turkish waters without giving notice of leaving within twenty- 
four hours and without having W/T sealed.” 

On the same day Sir L. Mallet telegraphed to Sir E. G^ey : 
“ Following sent to Basra : Turkish authorities have of course 
no right to interfere with wireless on men of war.” On the 
25th Sir L. Mallet was informed that in view of the equivocal 
conduct of the Turks in the case of the Goelen and other matters 
H.M. Government* were justified in ignoring the ^complaints 
of the Turkish local officials about the Odin, and on the 29th 
he was informed that the Turkish Ambassador in London, 
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who had raised the question under instructions from his 
government, had been told that as long as Turkey persisted 
in her then unneutral attitude, H.M. Government did not 
consider that she could appeal to the rules of neutrality, which 
she had violated on her own initiative. In the meantime news 
continued to be received of Turkish hostile preparations in the 
direction of Egypt, of the Turkish intention to lay mines in 
the Persian Gulf, Aqaba and Alexandretta, and of their arrange- 
ments to spread Pan-Islamic propaganda in Mesopotamia, 
the Caucasus, Persia and India; and the Viceroy had tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State pointing out that if action 
had to be taken at the head of the Gulf the Government of 
India saw no possibility of sending a third infantry division to 
Europe, except at the cost of reducing the internal defence 
troops or the three frontier divisions, which must at any rate 
be kept intact.* 

On the 26th General Barrow wrote the following appreciation 
of the situation : — * 

“ The role of India in a Turkish war.” 

" All the omens point to war with Turkey within a few 
weeks or even days. Such a contingency need not alarm us 
unless the Turks succeed in drawing the Arabs to their side. 
In that case they will proclaim a Jahad and endeavour to 
raise Afghanistan and the frontier tribes against us, which 
might be a serious danger to India and would most certainly 
add enormously to our difficulties and responsibilities. This 
shows how important it is to us to avert a Turco-Arab coalition. 

It is known that Turkey has been intriguing right and left 
to win over the Arabs, and it is even said that Ibn Saud, the 
leading Arab chief, has been induced to join the Turks.f If 
this is true we may expect serious trouble in Mesopotamia and 
in Egypt. 

I have discussed this aspect of the question with Major 
Shakespear.J and he feels sure that Ibn Saud has not yet fully 
committed himself, as his hatred of the Turks is too pronounced 
to admit of an easy surrender to their blandishments. More- 
over, he is convinced that we have only to give some sure agn 
of our intention to support him and the Arabs generally 
against the Turks to turn the balance in our favour. How 

* On the 18th September a Mahsud Wazir Jtrga had advocated an attack 
on the frontier, as Bntish forces were so weakened, 
t This report was shortly afterwards found to be u»true. 
t An ofhcef of the Indian Political Department, who had been on a former 
mission to Ibn Saud and who had an intimate knowledge of him and of the 
local conditions. 
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can we give the sign ? My solution of the problem is that we 
must give the signal before war breaks out or it may be too 
late, and that the best way of doing so- is to send a force from 
India to the Shatt al Arab at once. We can easily do so at the 
present moment without arousing any suspicion. Troops and 
ships are in readiness at Bombay. The navy can convoy them 
to the mouth of the Gulf, and the expedition, if despatched 
tmder sealed orders, could arrive at the mouth of the Shatt al 
Arab without a soul knowing anything about its despatch for 
this purpose. 

On arrival the troops could be landed on Persian soil at 
Mohammerah or at Abadan island, ostensibly to protect the 
oil installation, but in reality to notify to the Turks that we 
meant business and to the Arabs that we were ready to support 
them. So startling and unexpected a sign of our power to 
strike would at once determine the attitude of the Shaikhs of 
Mohammerah and Kuwait as well of Ibn Saud, and the support 
of the Arabs would utterly destroy all prospect of Turkish 
success either in Mesopotamia or in Egypt. With the Arabs 
on our side a Jahad is impossible, and our Indian frontier is 
safe from attack. » 

The force that we might thus despatch in the first instance . 
need not be large, as it will be perfectly secure from attack by 
the Basra division in its position on the left bank of the Shatt 
al Arab. I am of opinion that it might be limited to : — 

One brigade of the 6th Division.* 

Two mormtain batteries. 

Two companies of Sappers. 

If war breaks out it will be necessary to occupy Basra at 
once, and this force might not be sufficient for such a purpose if 
the Baghdad troops had also been brought down. This con- 
tingency might be provided for by bringing the necessary 
reinforcements later on to Basidu (Kishmt) where they would 
be within two days sail of the Shatt al Arab. We should thus 
have a force more than sufficient to deal with any Turkish 
opposition south of Baghdad itself .... (Here follow 
some details regarding the 6th Division which it was proposed 
to employ). 

This seems the psychological moment to take action. So 
unexpected a stroke at this moment would have a startling 
effect. 

# — — ^ 

♦ This was the third Indian infantry division, which had l^en mobilized 
in readiness to follow the other two infantry divisions to Egypt or Europe^ 
t Kishm island in the Persian Gulf, where Basidu was a British naval station. 
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(1) It would checkmate Turkish intrigues and demonstrate 
our ability to strike. 

(2) It would encourage the Arabs to rally to us and confirm 
the Shaikhs of Mohammerah and- Kuwafc in their 
friendly attitude. 

(3) It would safeguard Egypt, as without Arab support a 
Turkish invasion is impossible. 

(4) We should effectually protect the oil installations at 
Abadan. 

Such results seem to justify fully the proposed actv)n.” 

In analysing this appreciation there are certain points which 
stand out. It was written entirely from the Indian point of 
view, and, although it touched on the effect on Eg 3 rpt, it only 
took into account proposed operations at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. It foresaw correctly the declaration of war, the pro- 
clamation of a Jahad and the Turkish endeavours to raise 
Afghanistan and the frontier tribes against India. Regarded 
in the light of our subsequent knowledge it was rather o{>timistic 
as to the results to be achieved from Arab co-operation. The 
question of our relations with the various Arab tribes and 
chiefs is a complicated problem over which there is still 
much expert controversy, but it now seems dear that lengthy 
organising efforts, several expert officers and much warlike 
material would have been required to arrange a rising of 
suffident magnitude and sustained vigour to have affected 
appredably the result of the Mesopotamian operations. In 
Mesopotamia — ^though several Arab chiefs, Ibn Saud, the 
Shaikh of Kuwait, and espedally the Shaikh of Mohammerah, 
rendered us much assistance at times — we soon came to realise 
that it was not until we were in a position to make it quite 
dear to the Arabs that there was no chance of their bdng liable 
to suffer from the consequences of a Turkish return to their 
territories that we could place the slightest reliance on their 
not turning against us. On the other hand, the Turks were no 
better off than we were in this respect, and they failed utterly 
in their attempts to rouse Idam by an Arab ]dhai. For the 
Arabs were prompted mainly by thdr desire for plunder and 
displayed little or no religious fanatidsm against us.* 

The appreciation then emphasises the desirability of sending 
troops to land at once at Abadan or MohammeraJi. It will 
be seen shortly that this part of the proposal was not carried 
out and, one can only conjecture what its^effect would have 

Ttirkish Amy Headquarters also placed great reliance on their ability 
to raise the Arabs against us. See Appendix VI, p. 352. 
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been. The force proposed was only to hold Abadan or Moham- 
naerah, but the reinforcements were considered more than 
sufficient to deal with any Turkish opposition south of Baghdad. 
Subsequent events will show to what extent this opinion and 
that regarding the summarised results to be expected from 
the proposed action turned out to be correct. It must be borne 
in mind ‘that the available data on which this forecast was 
based were meagre in the extreme, that the reservists forming 
the Turkish forces at Basra had been reported to be ill-armed 
and mstiaous and that all reports on the Arabs were unanimous 
as to their readiness to rise in revolt against the Turks ; while 
if the physical difficulties of the country were not sufficiently 
■realised, it was felt that reports from the officer commanding 
the l anding force would enable us to rectify matters before 
extended operations were undertaken. 

This appreciation was seen by Lord Crewe and Lord Kitchener 
and the former authorised the despatch of the following telegram 
that evehing {26th Sept.) to the Viceroy : “ The situation as 
regards Turkey is most menacing and it may be necessary to 
demonstrate at head of Persian Gulf. For this purpose 6th 
Division would suit admirably, but this should be kept absolutely 
secret and no hint given of possible change of destination. 
Should Cabinet decide to take this action one brigade of the 6th 
Division with two mountain batteries and Sappers should be 
shipped at once as if they were urgently required for Egypt, 
but with sealed orders to proceed to Shatt al Arab. WiB 
communicate further on this subject to-morrow. Pending this 
take no action.” 

On the 28th the Viceroy was sent a further telegram referring 
to that of the 26th and sajdng, “ The situation is still acute but 
it is decided to take no action for a couple of days. Meanwhile 
be prepared to act as proposed.” On that day a tdegram was 
received from the Viceroy reporting that the Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf had obtained copies of telegrams said to have 
been sent by Enver Pasha in the latter half of July 1914 to 
Ibn Saud warning him of the despatch of arms and ammunition 
and of officers for training his Arabs, measures called for^by 
the imminence of war in Europe ; and other telegrams of about 
the same period informing the VaU of Basra that the Turkish 
Government was prepared to help Germany in return for 
assistance received during Balkan War, that arms and ammuni- 
tion were being sent to Basra under the German fl^S and that 
32 secret emissaries including German officers* were on their 


* Appendix I gives extracts from the diary of one of these German emis^es. 
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way to preach a Jahad in Afghanistan, Baluchistan and India. 
On the same day news was received from Constantinople that 
the commandant of the Dardanelles — z. German officer — ^had 
closed the straits on the 27th evening. 

On the 29th,^ with reference to the telegrams from the Secre- 
tary of State of the 26th and 28th, the Viceroy asked to be kept 
fuUy informed of any new complication with Turkey and was 
told in reply on the same day that the menacing situation alluded 
to referred to evidences of military and naval preparations by 
Turkey which could not be ignored, but that the political 
situation at Constantinople remained much the same. 

In the meantime still further demands for troops had been 
made on India from Home. Lord Kitchener had asked on the 
17th September that thirty-nine of the forty-two regular British 
infantry battalions remaining in India should be exchanged for 
territorial battalions from Home. The Government of India 
felt, however, that they must retain in India the nine regular 
battalions required for the three frontier divisions, which would 
only give them sufficient troops to form a containing force on 
the long North-West Frontier* and afforded no force for reprisals 
or incursions into hostile territory ; they held that for “ open ’’ 
warfare on the frontier it was essential to have trained regular 
troops. In the end they sent Home or to Eg 3 ^t in October and 
November, in addition to the divisions, etc., already mentioned, 
twenty regular horse, field, and heavy batteries,! thirty-two 
regular British infantry and twenty Indian infantry battaUons ; 
these were replaced in India by twenty-nine Territorial field 
batteries and thirty-five Territorial infantry battalions, with 
obsolete and inadequate arms and equipment. The risks which 
the Empire ran in thus depleting India were constantly apparent 
to the civil and military authorities there. At this time, there 
were rumours of frontier risings, several reports of a Turco- 
German mission on its way to Afghanistan — ^which eventually 
proved true — and frequent requests from local administrations 
for a further allotment of troops to assure internal security. $ 

* It is over one thousand miles long. 

t Jhose remaxmng in India were reduced to four-gun batteries to assist in 
meeting the call for guns from England. 

t The not near Calcutta on 29th September, by Punjab emigrants returning 
from America, causing loss of life to police and rioters, was an indication of 
subsequent trouble which added to the difficulties in India. Originating 
in a conspiracy by Indians in America and supported by German agents 
and German money, some four thousand emigrants^etumed to the Punjab 
in the next^ew months and by their revolutionary actions and propaganda 
gave considerable trouble, necessitating military action and precautions. 
In addition, the results of Pan-Islamic propaganda were constantly cropping up 
in various directions and showed considerable Musulman sympathy for Turkey. 
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A further complication at this period was the presence of the 
German crusier Emien in the Bay of Bengal, which, irrespective 
of any other effects, was retarding the despatch of troopships. 

On the 29th Sir L. Mallet telegraphed from Constantinople 
that he had heard on good authority that the Germans were 
making capital out of the closure of the Dardanelles and were 
exerting great pressure on the Turks to induce them to attack 
Russia in the Black Sea, which, so far,_they had refused to do. 
He continued ; " Great umbrage has been caused to the Turks by 
the fad that it was upon the German Ambassador’s order that 
the Breslau went into the Black Sea the other day. Grand 
Vizier is most anxious to re-open the Straits and has again 
begged me this morning to let him know whether His Majesty’s 
Government would not consent to move British fleet a little 
further off.” On the 30th Sir E. Grey replied pointing out that 
it was unnecessary to have closed the Straits, that the Turkish 
Government were well aware that we had no aggressive inten- 
tions and ‘that the watch maintained by the British fleet outside 
the Dardanelles could not be withdrawn so long as German 
officers and men remained in Turkish waters and were in 
control of the Turkish fleet. , 

On the 29th the Odin left the Shatt al Arab for Bushire, on 
the 30th the Espiegle arrived at Mohammerah, and the British 
India Steam Navigation Company had arranged to resume 
their regular sailings to Basra from the 1st October. 

On the 2nd October the situation was considered so critical 
that the Government decided to take precautionary measures 
and to send a force to the Shatt al Arab to guard oinr interests. 
The Government of India was informed of this decision in the 
following telegram of the same date : “ Government have 
decided to take the action indicated in my telegrams of 26th 
and 28th September. The force mentioned should be embarked 
so as to sail on 10th together with Expedition ‘A,’ its rea 
destination being only communicated by sealed orders after 
ships have sailed. Suggest your sending a special staff officer 
with officer commanding force who will be able to communicate 
your instructions and hand over books, maps, etc. Admiralty 
consider that no escort is required from Karachi onwards, nor 
from Bombay if they leave with the main body, but on this point 
final decision should rest with Naval Commander-in-Chief who 
as officer on spot has best information. Please telegraph 
which brigade and c»mmander will be sent, also which mountain 
batteries. After force has sailed get ready remainder of 6th 
Division for despatch but with idea that they are destined for 
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Europe or Eg 3 rpt. Secrecy can be dropped after leading brigade 
has reached Shatt al Arab. Will telegraph more precise 
instructions to-morrow as to action to be taken. Of course 
all ships utilised should be suitable for Shatt al Arab. Presume 
you will adopt Expedition ‘D’ for description of this movement.” 

On the 3rd, the following more precise instructions were 
telegraphed to the Viceroy : " Expedition ‘ D ' Please 
instruct ofl&cer commanding that we are at peace with Turkey 
and on no account is he to land troops on Turkish territory 
or take any other hostile action against Turks without orders 
from you except in case of absolute military necessity. He may 
disembark if convenient to do so either on Abadan island or 
at Mohammerah but preferably at Abadan. On this point, 
however, he should work in concert with naval and political 
authorities. He should endeavotur to avoid any action which 
might cause friction with the Arabs either in Persian or Turkish 
territory as we may have to rely on their co-operation in the 
event of a rupture with Turkey. He will of course take all 
steps to protect the oil tanks and other British interests in 
Persian territory. 

You will doubtless take measures in sufficient time to warn 
the political officers in Gulf of action contemplated so that 
necessary communications may be made by them to Shaikhs 
of Mohammerah and Kuwait and to Ibn Saud in good time 
so that they may have sufficient previous confidential intimation 
of approach of expedition. Resident Baghdad should also be 
warned and directed to communicate with Consul at Basra but 
it is most important that no information regarding expedition 
should leak out before it reaches Shatt al Arab. Admiralty 
are instructing naval authorities. I am communicating with 
Shakespear and will telegraph further about his movements.” 

On the same day the Government of India telegraphed sa 3 dng 
that Expedition “A” could not sail till the 12th or 14th and that 
they were sending to the Persian Gulf General Delama in with 
the 16th Brigade and the 23rd and 30th Mountain Batteries : 
they concluded " We assume you are sure that this advanced 
brigade is strong enough for its purpose. We cannot judge of 
this without knowing its instructions and objective. Do you 
intend that we should manage this expedition or do you mean 
to run it direct from India Office ?”* 

On the 5th in reply to the above telegram and in amplification 
of his telegram of the 3rd, the Secretary of State wired : 
“ The force rmder orders is only intended to occupy Abadan, 

♦ These two telegrams of 3rd OctoTber, to and from India, crossed one another. 
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protect oU tanks and pipe line, cover landing of reinforcements 
if these should be necessary and show Arabs that we intend 
to support them against Tmks. With warships at Mohammerah 
troops detailed are considered ample for above purposes. 
Should Turkey become a belligerent, management of expedition 
will devolve on you, but instructions as to scope of operations 
will of course come from me. Meanwhile you should prepare 
remainder of division for despatch but we do not propose to 
Knd more troops to Abadan till Turkey shows her hand, though 
it may fee advisable to send a first reinforcement to Basidu as 
a near support. If political situation presages war the whole 
division would be wanted and land transport would become 
necessary. With this in view you naight think it convenient 
to move division gradually by rail and sea to Karachi, where 
presumably you would be better able to equip with mule 
transport. 

Shakespear will leave by next mail for Bombay and I am 
instructing him to endeavour to communicate with Ibn Saud. 

Presume you will detail a political officer to accompany 
leading troops. Admiralty requested to make arrangements 
for disembarkation with Naval Commaqder-in-Chief. Shall be 
glad to have a full expression of your views.” 

On the same day and before the receipt of the above telegram in 
India, private telegrams were exchanged between the Secretary 
of State and the Viceroy. Lord Crewe told the Viceroy that war 
with Turkey need not yet be regarded as inevitable and that 
Force “D,” which was contemplated for defence of British 
interests in the Gulf, was at that stage only a precautionary 
measure, though it was also necessary to provide for possibility 
of offensive action being required in the event of a declaration 
or act of war there or elsewhere on the part of Turkey. The 
telegram also referred to the issue of a communiquiva the event of 
war which had been prepared to inform the public and especially 
Indian Musalmans of the attitude adopted towards us by 
Turkey since the outbreak of war. The Viceroy’s telegram ran as 
follows ; — “ Expedition to Gulf. I suppose it has occurred to you 
and the Foreign Office that we cannot land troops at Abadan* 
without the risk of a protest from the Persian Government 
and without in the event of war with Turkey violating the 
neutrality of Persia. Both these results would be regarded 

♦ It must be remarked j^iowever, with regard to this that the oil concession 
here was leased from the Persian Government, and though the» Shaikh of 
Mohammerah was responsible for policing it, it was clear that he could not 
protect it from a Turkish attack and that he would look to us to do so. 
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unfavourably by Indian Mahomedans. The latter eventuality 
would present an opportunity to Turkey of seizing Persian 
territory more to the north where Turks would meet with 
practically no resistance and from which it mighlf be difl&cult 
to dislodge them. Has the question of landing troops at Basidu 
been considered ? It is only five hundred miles from head of 
Gulf. Basidu is British territory and Persia could not object. 
I still maintain that it is desirable that no action should be taken 
in the Persian Gulf that could be regarded by Turkey as a direct 
provocation and pretext for declaring war. The Wjprks at 
Abadan can be protected by Odin unless artillery is brought 
up by the Turks from Basra. In the event of a landing at 
Abadan as suggested it will be necessary to consider what 
defensive measures should be taken for the protection of Kuwait. 
When the expedition starts I shall send Cox* to the Gulf to 
control all political matters.” 

On the 7th the Government of India telegraphed the full 
expression of their views which the Secretary of State had 
asked for on the 5th. It appeared to them that Germany’s 
aim was to create a situation in which it would appear that 
Turkey was the object.of aggression of one or more Christian 
powers. In consequence they deprecated the despatch of 
troops to Abadan as being action of a provocative character 
likely to precipitate hostilities in the manner desired by 
Germany. While they recognised that nothing could really 
secure the safety of the oil works except the occupation of 
Abadan, they doubted whether the value of these was sufficient 
to outweigh the consequences of an apparent attack by us 
on Turkey. If, on the other hand, the object in view was 
merely to demonstrate at the head of the Gulf, they suggested 
a lanffing at Bahrein, as the water difficulties at Basidu were 
almost insuperable. 

On the 8th the Government of India ,was informed 
that Major Shakespear was leaving England at once with 
instructions to get into touch with Ibn Saud with a view 
to securing Arab good-will in the event of war with Turkey 
and to prevent disturbances among the Arabs as a result 
of "our proceedings. In the meantime, the Government of 
India were to let Ibn Saud know, through the Shaikh 
of Kuwait, that German influence was trying to entangle 


* Identenant-Colonel Sir P. Cox was then Foreigr^ecretary in India. He 
h^ been for many years on pohbcal dnty m the Persian. Gulf, and as the 
Vicany expressed it, “ his knowledge of the Chiefs and of Gulf politics is 
unique." 
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England with Turkey, and that it was hoped that he and the 
<;haikh of Kuwait would use their influence to maintain peace 
in Arabia. Between the 8th and the 13th, further telegrams 
were exchaUged between Home and India in which the Secretary 
of State said that for the time being it was not necessary to 
decide regarding Abadan. The merits of Basidu and Bahrein 
for the landing were discussed, the decision being left to the 
Government of India, who selected Bahrein, and informed the 
Secretary of State that arrangements were being made for 
Force consisting of two mountain batteries, one company 
of Sappers and Miners and one infantry brigade, to sail from 
India about the 15th. 

By analysing the above series of telegrams — ^which were 
drawn up either at conferences at which the Foreign Offlce, 
the Adnairalty, the War Ofl&ce and the Indian Office were 
represented, or as a result of such conferences — ^we get the 
following summary of the intentions of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment: Premature hostile action against Turkey was to be 
avoided, but the Arabs were to be conciliated and to be shown 
that we were prepared to support* ** them against Turkey. 
For this purpose a force was to be de^atched to the Persian 
Gulf, which His Majesty’s Government would have sent to 
Abadan but for the protests of the Indian Government, who 
particularly desired that Indian Musalmans should not have 
any ground for supposing that we had ag^essive intentions 
towards Turkey. In addition to occupymg Abadan, the 
force was to protect the oil tanks and pipe-line and coyer &e 
landing of any necessary reinforcements. As the pipe-line 
extended for over one hundred noiles into Arabistan, it must 
have been apparent that General Delamain’s brigade alone 
could not aflord it efficient protection. For this purpose, 
therefore, reinforcements or assistance from the Arabs would 
be necessary. 

Finally the Government of India were informed that if 
Turkey should become a belligerent, the manageinent of the 
expedition would devolve on them, but that instructions 


* la his evidence before the Mesopotamia Comnussion, Lord ^ewe ^d 
stress on the fact that a failure on our part to support the .^ab Shmkns 
at the head of the Gulf might igmte a fire which would spread throughout 
Arabia and even involve Mecca itself, and by setting Islam against us womd 
probably excite risings in Persia, Afghamstan and India; and he statM 
that in a pnvate letter to Lord Hardinge of the 9th OctobOT Im had ^d, 

** Of the various objects ^o be attained by sending a force up the Gulf, I have 
always regarded the moral effect on the Arab chiefs as the primary, and the 
protection of the oil stores as the secondary.” 
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navigation at this stage would have undermined our relations 
with the Arabs and put most of them definitely on the side 
of Turkey, with results that could not but be imfortunate for 
us. The Turks, moreover, went in other directions far beyond 
what they must have known would be acceptable, for they 
claimed that their territorial waters extended for six miles 
to sea from the furthest projecting point of shore, and they 
threatened to intern a British ship of war Ipng in the (Persiein) 
Karun river unless she left within a week. A further compli- 
catioij, of the question was the news, from generally reliable 
sources, that the Emden intended to make for Basra. Though 
the Admiralty considered this an improbable contingency, 
they could not ignore the repeated reports to this effect, and 
they had to take precautionary steps to meet such a possi- 
bility — ^more especially in view of the fact that both the Odin 
and the Espi^gle* would be far outranged by the Emden’s 
guns. To meet Turkish susceptibilities as far as possible, 
the Admiralty had issued orders for one ship to remain in 
Persian waters and for the others to stay outside territorial 
waters beyond the recognised limit of three miles More than 
this could not be conceded, and tjie Turkish Government 
were informed that we were prepared to discuss the question 
in a friendly spirit if they would on their part recognise their 
international obligations in regard to the German crews of the 
Goeben and the Breslau. The first portioii of Force “ D ” 
left Bombay on the 16th, and its subsequent movements 
and operations will be dealt with in the next chapter. 

Little more remains to be told in this chapter. All reports 
tended more and more to show that the war party in Turkey 
were getting the upper hand. The German and Austrian 
Ambassadors were increasing their efforts to involve Turkey, 
and their officers, naval and military, were openly conducting 
preparations for operations against Great Britain, while their 
emissaries were uniting with those of Turkey in spreading 
anti-British propaganda in every Musalman country in the 
East. In Mesopotamia, Arabs friendly to us were convinced 
that Turkey was bent on war ; mines were reported to have 
reached Baghdad on their way to Basra, more Turkish guns 
were posted on the banks of Shaft al Arab, arrangements for 
blocking the channel were repeatedly reported, and naval 
and military reinforcements continued to pass unceasingly 
down the Tigris. ^ 

* Both sloops were similarly armed with six 4-iiich B.L. and four 3-pounder 
Q.F. guns. 

( 6788 ) 
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On the 29th, Sir L. Mallet reported a great struggle in 
progress at Constantinople between the war party and the 
moderates, but expressed the hope that everything was not 
yet lost. However, the Germans took the law into"their own 
hands, and on that day several Russian ports were bombarded 
by the Goeben and Breslau, which, with some Turkish destroyers, 
had entered the Black Sea under the command of the German 
Admiral Souchon. This meant war, and on the 30th the British, 
French and Russian Ambassadors demanded their passports. 

On the 31st the Admiralty and the India Office issue# their 
“ war ” telegrams, Russia formally declared war on Turkey 
on the 2nd November, and on the 5th — the day that France 
also formally declared war on Turkey — a proclamation was 
issued in London extending to the war with Turkey the 
proclamations and Orders in Council then in force relating to 
the war with Germany and Austria-Hungary. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE LANDING IN MESOPOTAMIA OF FORCE “ D ” AND THE 

OPERATIONS LEADING TO THE OCCUPATION OF BASRA. 

(see map 1.) 

6th (Poona) Division had been ordered on the 6th 
X September to mobilize as part of Force “A” (i.e., for 
service in France). On the 4th October instructions reached 
Divisional Headquarters to hold the following force in readiness 
to start overseas on the 10th, under command of Brigadier- 
General W. S. Delamain, C.B., D.S.O. : — 

16th Infantry Brigade (2nd Dorsetshire, 104th Rifles, 
117th Mahrattas and 20th Punjabis). 

22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade (23rd and 30th 
Mormtain Batteries). 

To these were added certain medical, supply and transport 
units, etc.* 

On the 10th, General Delamain received his instructions at 
Bombay from a staff officer sent from Simla. These were in 
three parts : — 

(fl) Secret instructions for the emplo 5 mient of his force ; 

, (6) Plans of operation for (i) the protection of British 
interests at the head of the Persian Gulf; (ii) the 
support of Mohammerah ; and (iii) operations in 
Turkish Mesopotamia; 

(c) Copies of official correspondence between the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State regarding the 
organisation, despatch and employment of Force " D.” 
General Delamain was told at the same time to place hims elf 
in communication at once with the local Naval Commander-in- 
Chief. 

The “ secret instructions ” were framed on the Secretary of 
State's orders for disembarkation at Abadan or Mohammerah, 
and repeated his warning to avoid hostihties with the Turks 
and friction with the Arabs. The concluding paragraph read : 
“ In the event of hostilities with Turkey, the remainder of the 
6th Division is beiag held in readiness to support ^our force 
and •will foUow as quickly as possible. In the meantime, you 

* For details, see Appendix II, p. 346. 
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will take such military and political action as you think feasible 
to strengthen your position and if possible occupy Basra.” 

The “ plans of operation ” prepared by the General Staff in 
India were based on the latest available information, which it 
was noted might require revision. Owing to the state of 
affairs when these instructions were issued, it was impossible to 
define exactly what the force might have to do, and accordingly 
three alternative plans were sent. It was, however, stated 
that it was to be clearly understood that these plans were not 
intended to fetter the discretion of the of&cer commanding 
as to the action he might consider best calculated to carry the 
intentions of Government into effect. 

In addition to a summary of specially relevant portions of 
the topographical and other information contained in “ Field 
Notes* on Lower Mesopotamia,” these plans gave an estimate 
of the existing Turkish military strength in Mesopotamia. 
This was placed at about 10,000 regular troops, including 1,200 
sabres, with 114 guns and 6 machine guns, which the inclusion 
of reservists might increase to 15,000 men. It was thought 
that not more than 8,000 rifles, 500 sabres, 58 guns and 
6 machine guns could 430 concentrated at Basra, in which 
neighbourhood the latest information indicated the following 
distribution : — 

Basra. — ^Two infantry battalions (belonging to the 26th 
and 112th Regiments) ; 

Zubair. — One infantry battalion (112th Regiment) ; 

Fao-Hor Abdullah; Zubair-Kuwait. — ^Two infantry regi- 
ments (113th and 114th Regiments) ; 
totalling about 3,600 infantry and, in addition, 1,000 gendar- 
merie. There were reported to be two batteries of guns on 
Shamshamiya island (where the Turks had made preparations 
to block the channel of the Shatt al Arab), one or two batteries 
at Fao, and four guns at Dabba island near the mouth of 
the Karun river. The document then went on : “ None of 
the troops in Mesopotamia are well trained. The infantry are 
hardy and are good natural soldiers. They are armed with 
Mauser rifles of two or three different patterns. The artillerj’ 


* This handbook, issued to all umts of the force, had been compiled in 
September 1914 by the General Staff in India from matenal supplied by 
the War Office, supplemented by local information. It was subsequently 
replaced by later editions giving the fuller information that had been 
obtained locally. vi 

t InformsHion from Turkish sources indicates that the total force available 
in Mesopotamia compnsed about 17,000 rifles, 400 sabres, 44 guns, and 
3 machine guns ; of which 4,700 rifles, 18 guns, and 3 machine guns were 
con9,entrated in the vicinity of Basra. (See Appendix VI, p. 352.) 
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is still mostly equipped with old pattern guns. The only 
quick-firing guns reported are one mountain battery of four 
guns at Baghdad and one of four guns at Mosul (July 1912), 
The cavalry are not well mounted and are barely a match for 
the local Arab mounted tribesmen.'' 

It was considered unlikely, owing to the Russian menace on 
the Caucasian frontier, that reinforcements could be spared 
for Mesopotamia from the IXth, Xth, or Xlth Turkish Army 
Corps, i.e., the 2nd Military Inspection in Eastern Anatolia and 
Kurdistan ; and a description was given of the few small forts 
between Basra and the Persian Gulf. The principal Arab 
tribes were mentioned with their supposed armament and they 
were described as usually hostile to the Turk, but their numbers 
could not be estimated with any accuracy ; the numbers that 
might be raised by the Shaikhs of Mohammerah and Kuwait; 
whose interests were bound up with ours, were estimated at 
5,000 to 10,000 and 16,000 respectively ; and reference was 
made to Ibn Saud as not being pro-Turk. 

The second section of each plan gave a method by which the 
object desired could, in the opinion of the General Staff, be 
attained. For the protection of British interests at the head 
of the Gulf " a landing on Abadan island, by an advance if 
possible up the Hor Bahmanshir* — so as to avoid any mis- 
understan^ng with Turkey by the use of the Shatt al Arab — 
was advocated. 

For the support of Mohammerah " it was considered 
pi*obable that the force sent from India would be directed to 
occupy Basra. For this purpose not less than a division and 
a cavalry regiment were likely to be required. In consequence, 
preliminary action as follows was suggested for General 
Delamain's force : Take measures to secure the co-operation 
of the Shaikhs of Mohammerah and Kuwait ; capture Fao as 
a preliminary to moving up the river and leave a post there ; 
occupy the oil-works at Abadan, and, leaving a post there, 
move up to support the Shaikh at Mohammerah ; and recon- 
noitre carefully Umm Qasr — ^which appeared to offer the best 
base for the main operations — and the road from there to B^-sra. 

* This river formed the original mouth of the Karun nver. It runs from 
near Mohammerah, east of the Shatt al Arab (i e., in Persian territory), into 
the Gulf. Its condition at that time was uncertain, but as it was not navigable 
by vessels drawing more than seven feet, the force would have had to be 
transported by towing, and its progress would have been difficult and slow, 
if possible at all. ^ 

To meet the contingency of having to use this route. General Delamain 
endeavoured, without success, to obtain the steam launches which would 
have been required. 
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For “ operations in Turkish Mesopotamia ” the object laid 
down was the occupation of Basra and of the Shatt al Arab 
up to that place. In the first instance it was important to 
support the Shaikh of Mohammerah, and for this ^ggestions 
had been made as above. Then, if Basra was too strongly 
held for General Delamain’s force to attack it, it was suggested 
that the remainder of the division should land at Umm Qasr 
and move on Basra from the south-west. 

With regard to the armament and equipment of General 
Delamain’s force : each mountain battery had six 10-p»under 
guns carried on mules, and 735 rounds of ammunition per gun 
accompanied the force ; the British and two of the Incfian 
infantry battalions had the short -303 M.L.E. rifle, while the 
third Indian infantry battalion had the long -303 M.L.E. 
charger-loading rifle ; 1,000 rounds per rifle accompanied the 
force and each battalion had two Maxims ; clothing was on 
the Indian winter scale and full field service tentage was taken. 
The transport consisted only of pack mules, the camel transport 
at first ordered being detained at Karachi (presumably because 
che force would not be operating away from the river) ; and 
two months’ supplies except meat on hoof (obtainable at 
Mohammerah) were taken. The Officer Commanding Sappers 
and Miners was directed to obtain at Bombay additional 
engineering equipment for bridging, rafting, etc. ; and for 
disembarkation, reliance was apparently placed on ships’ boats 
and on craft obtainable locally. 

Some departure from the usual procedure on mobilisation 
was necessary to maintain the strict secrecy which had been 
enjoined from Home regarding the destination of the force ; 
and owing to this some minor difficulties were experienced by 
the force during the concentration period and the initial 
operations in Mesopotamia. But they were generally unimpor- 
tant and were soon rectified. To show, however, how difficult 
it is to maintain secrecy in such a case in a country like India, 
General Delamain reported on the 15th that people in Bombay 
had deduced his destination a fortnight before ; this may have 
beep due to ships having to be selected which were suitable 
for the Shatt al Arab. 

General Delamain was given supreme control of all political 
matters arising in or connected with the area of opera- 
tions, with Sir Percy Cox as his chief political adviser ; and 
Command^ Hamilton, Royal Indian Marine, went as Marine 
Transport "Officer. 

With the exception of the mountain artillery which sailed 
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from Karachi two days later, the force left Bombay, with part 
of Force “A” and Force “ B,” on the 16th in four transports 
under naval escort. On the 19th, at sea, the convoy met 
H.M.S. Ocean, and Force “D” parted company, steering 
northwards under escort of the Ocean. Next day, the units 
of the force were informed that their destination was Bahrein 
and on the 21st they arrived at the rendezvous, to find the 
R.I.M.S. Dalhousie and the transport containing the momitain 
artillery awaiting them. The strength of the force was 
just <jver 5,000 men and 1,200 animals.* 

The five transports, under escort of the Ocean and Dalhousie, 
then proceeded together, arriving at Bahrein on the 23rd. 
Here it was found that instructions had been received from 
the Admiralty that disembarkation was to be suspended till 
further orders.f 

In consequence of these orders, the troops remained on 
board the transports, and advantage was taken of the delay 
to practise them in rowing and in disembarking in ships’ boats, 
an experience which proved subsequently very useful to them. 
For the first few days there was a total lack of breeze and the 
supply of drinking water obtainable on shore was limited. 
In consequence, men, and especially animals, suffered severely 
from the heat. 

On the 28th, a conference was held on board the Headquarters 
transport Varela and a plan was issued for a landing at Fao. 
The presence of the force at Bahrein was now known at Basra 
and Mohammerah, and in accordance with instructions from 
the Secretary of State, our representatives there and elsewhere 
in touch with Arabs gave the utmost publicity to the news. 
At the same time they announced that the British Government 
contemplated no aggressive action, but had been obliged to 
despatch this force for the eventual protection of British 
interests and of their friends, in view of the continued anti- 
British military measures taken by the Turks under German 
guidance. 

At this period General Delamain received further information 
regarding the Turkish forces in Mesopotamia. The two regular 
divisions of the Xllth (Mosul) Corps had moved westward, 
the 37th Division of the Xlllth Corps had been reported at 


* For details see Appendix II, p. 346, 

t The Jask wireless station had lost touch with the force after the 22nd and 
consequently the sam^ order — ^which had come from the Secretary of State— 
did not reach General Delamain from India till the 26th. As soon as the 
difficulty of wireless communication was realised, the Admiralty made 
arrangements for erection of wireless installations at Bushire and Abadan, 
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Mosul moving towards Erzenim, and there were left at Baghdad 
fourteen guns of the 37th Artillery, thirteen model battalions, 
five hundred men of the 114th Infantry and nine thousand 
reservists, of whom four thousand were without rifles. This 
meant that, excluding gendarmerie and new and partly armed 
organizations, there was only one regular division, the 38th, 
left in Mesopotamia. 

On the 31st, General Delamain received from India the news 
of the Turkish attack on Odessa, and was warned to be ready 
to move at the shortest notice ; and next day there reached 
him the Secretary of State’s telegram of the 31st, saying that 
war had broken out with Turkey. At this time, the Espiegle 
was still at Mohammerah and the Odin was off Fao, outside 
the three-mile limit. The orders for the actual operations in 
Mesopotamia were despatched by the Admiralty and the India 
Office on the 31st. The telegram from the Admiralty was 
addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, East Indies, and the 
Senior Naval Officer, Persian Gulf, and ran as follows : “ Com- 
mence hostilities against Turkey. Espiegle to deal with the 
guns posted opposite the oil-works and to prevent any attempt 
to damage them and gen,prally to protect British interests up 
the river. The expedition has been ordered to proceed from 
Bahrein to the bar. Odin to await the arrival of the expedition 
at the bar and to accompany it into the river, first dealing 
with the guns at Fao. Dalhousie should remain at Bushire to 
maintain communications by wireless until Fao is captured 
and the telegraph cable is working again. Steps should be 
taken to obtain all the steam tugs in the river and mount small 
guns so as to assist the troops. The armed launches should 
be concentrated in the river as soon as possible. Ocean to 
assist in landing the expedition and to supply small guns for 
the tugs. Although it is not probable that mines have been 
laid, every precaution should be taken to guard against them.* 
The Shaikh of Mohammerah must be reassured as to our pro- 
ceedings and informed that the main object is to keep the river 
open and trade free to his towns and territories. That his 
position will be amply secured as we have no quarrel either 
with'him or with any of the Arabs.” The Dalhousie acknow- 
ledged receipt of this order on the 1st November and reported 
its transmission to the Ocean, Odin and EspUgle. 

The telegram from the India Office was addressed to the 

* On 1st Nirvember, however, the Political Agent, fiuwait, reported that 
the Shaikh had received reliable information from his man at Fao of the 
arrival of mines there intended for the mouth of the river. 
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Viceroy : Please instruct brigade at Bahrein to proceed at 

once to Shatt al Arab and to concert measures with naval 
authorities for immediate attack on Fao. Force will then clear 
Turks out 0 ? the Shatt and its vicinity as far as Shamshamiya 
if possible * After which it will await arrival of reinforcements 
from India.f Admiralty advise that reinforcements may be 
sent without escort from Bombay unless Naval Commander- 
in-Chief has any reasons to contrary. Kdnigsberg located on 
African coast south of Equator. Take steps to inform Arab 
chiefs m Gulf and on Aden side.” These orders, received in 
India on 1st November, were sent on to General Delamain on 
the same day. 

On the 1st, Captain Hayes-Sadler, R.N., the Senior Naval 
Officer, sent orders to the Odin to remain where she was to 
protect the buoys in the river, and to the Dalhousie to meet 
him with pilots, tugs, etc., on the morning of the 3rd, off 
Bushire, where he would be arriving in the Ocean escorting 
the convoy from Bahrein. The same day the Espiegle had 
sent the tugs Sirdar-i-Naphte and Sumana down the river from 
Mohammerah to try and reach the Odin off the bar to assist 
in sweeping operations. They were both fired on, however, 
from Fao and only the Sirdar-i-Naphte got through, but the 
Sumana, thanks to the lack of initiative on the part of the 
Turks, managed to return to Mohammerah. 

On the 2nd, General Delamain and Captain Hayes-Sadler 
had a conference on board the Varela ; and the launch Mashona, 
which had been armed by the Ocean, was sent to take Major 
Radcliffe of the Dorsetshire Regiment to Kuwait, to obtain 
information as to where troops could best be disembarked 
near Fao and to rejoin the force off the Shatt al Arab. ^ Next 
morning, the Dalhousie met the convoy off Bushire, bringing: 
five pilots. That day, at a further conference, the Senior 
Naval Of&cer informed General Delamain that the Ocean drew 
too much water to be able to get within effective range of 


* On the 31st the Espt^gle had reported that the Turks had sunk two^ 
ships in the channel at this place 

f It had been arranged, by telegram on the 30th between India and the 
India Office, that General Delamain's force was not to advance on Basra 
till reinforced by another brigade of the 6th Division which was to sail from 
Bombay about 7th November, and he was told not to move till he got 
further orders, but to make all preparations, and that the Naval Commander- 
in-Chief was being consulted as regards co-operation with the navy. Tms 
telegram was received General Delamain at sea on the 2nd, after the 
convoy had left Bahrein in accordance with the Admiralty instru^itions , 
the same afternoon he received defimte orders from India to carry out the 
Secretary of State's instructions, followed by further orders from India that, 
his force was not to go beyond Shamshamiya, nor was it to go to Mohammerah. 
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Fao fort ; that it would take about forty-eight hours to arrange 
for the armament of tugs and launches and to fit the necessary 
sweeps ; and that sweeping would make subsequent progress 
slow. As the final arrangement for landing at Fao could not 
be made, however, till the return of Major Radcliffe with the 
required information from Kuwait, and as he was not expected 
back till the 6th, the delay was immaterial. 

At 4.30 p.m. on the 3rd, the convoy arrived off the outer 
bar of the Shatt al Arab and met the Odin. At 3.50 a.m. the 
same day, the Espiegle had left her anchorage in the Karun 
river and, apparently unperceived by the Turks, had proceeded 
with all lights out and anchored in the main channel south of 
Mohammerah, in order to intercept Turkish launches and to 
cover Abadan and Mohammerah. 

On the 4th and 5th, naval preparations for the attack on 
Fao were carried out with some difficulty owing to the heavy 
swell ; and bullet-proof cover was provided on the upper decks 
of the transports to facilitate covering fire for the landing force. 
On the morning of the 5th, Major Radcliffe arrived back from 
Kuwait with the information that Fao fort was in ruins, that 
the Turkish force ther$ was about four hundred strong,* with 
seven or eight guns of old pattern, and that the landing opposite 
the fort was bad. General Delamain accordingly decidedf 
that the landing should take place next day at and just below 
Fao village, about four irules above the fort, after the Odin 
had silenced the Turkish guns at the forts. The transports 
proceeded to the inner bar at 11 a.m., where orders for next 
day’s operations were issued. To carry these out, a force of 
a naval beach party, one hundred marines, two mountain 
guns, a section of sappers, three companies of the Dorsets, the 
■^Oth Punjabis and 117th Mahrattas, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rosher of the Dorsets, was to land near the telegraph station 
under cover of fire from the Odin and from guns and rifles on 
board the transports Varela and Umaria. But, as there were 
insufficient boats to land the whole force at one time, four 
relays had to bq arranged. 

On the 6th, at 6 a.m., the Odin moved up the river, with 
the armed tug Sirdar-i-Naphte and Ocean’s picket-boat sweeping 

* Information from Turkish sources indicates the strength as one hundred 
and ten rifles and four guns (vide Appendix VI, p. 352), hut there were 
.probably Arabs as well. 

t The Shaikh of Kuwait had suggested landing ^o the west of the port, 
via a nars^jw hor. General Delamain rejected this scheme, as not only 
would previous reconnaissance have been necessary, but also he was too short 
of steam launches. 
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three cables ahead ; but owing to the numerous dhows coining 
down on the ebb-tide progress was slow. No signs of the 
enemy on shore were observed tiU just after 10 a.m., when 
some guns near the fort opened fire. The Odin replied, opening 
at 5,500 yards range and. although some difficulty was at first 
experienced in directing the fire owing to the enemy's well- 
concealed position and to the lack of features and colour in 
the landscape, the hostile gunfire was silenced by 10.45 a.m., 
after the Odin had closed in to 1,700 yards. The Turkish 
guns, consisting of four Krupp field pieces firing from behind 
banks about five hundred yards south-east of the fort, had 
been well served and had hit the Odin twice ; and as she 
approached the shore a heavy rifle fire was opened on her by 
about three hundred Turks in trenches on the river-bank. 
This, however, ceased on the Odin firing a few shrapnel ; and 
the enemy were soon observed to be retiring towards Fao 
village. At 11 a.m., on the news that the enemy’s guns were 
silenced, the transports Varela and Umaria proceeded to 
opposite the telegraph station, the two transports and the 
Mashona towing the seventeen boats containing troops, and 
naval launches towing the detachment of marines. The 
telegraph station was reached at 2 p.m. and the boats cast off, 
formed line, and made for the shore. There was no opposition, 
and by 3.45 p.m. the covering party and first and second 
reinforcements had landed. At 4 p.m., a company* of the 
117th Mahrattas landed to form the garrison of Fao and to 
protect the rear of Colonel Rosher’s force, which now proceeded 
southward to take the fort. This was accomplished without 
opposition during the night, the four Turlrish fidd guns, which 
it was impracticable to carry away, being dismounted and 
thrown into the river ; and the force returned next morning 
to the telegraph station. 

Early on the 6th, in anticipation of a Turkish attack on 
Abadan while the bombardment of Fao was in progress, the 
Espihgle, leaving the armed yacht Comei^ at Mohammerah, 
had moved down the river and anchored southward of the 
oil-works. She also landed on the Turkish bank of the river 
an armed party, which cut the telegraph and telephone cables 

* Although some little time elapsed after the outbreak of the Great War 
before the Bntish organisation of companies and platoons was ^fiop^d 
throughout the Indian infantry, the term " company and not double 
company ” is used throughout this work to indicate the umt representing 

one-quarter of a battah^. , -i. 

t She had amved a short time before from Baghdad, where she had been 

the o£6l<dal vessel of the Consul-General. 
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between Basra and Fao. About 1 p.m., the Turks opened a 
heavy rifle fire from mud walls and trenches on the river-bank 
opposite Abadan and the Espiegle replied with gun and rifle 
fire. In about half an hour the Turkish defences had been 
much knocked about and were on fire in places, and the 
EspUgle dropped farther down the river to enfilade the enemy’s 
trenches, the fire from which was completely silenced before 
2 p.m. The Espiegle, which had two men wounded and whose 
upper works had sustained some slight damage, continued to 
search the scrub and houses on the river-bank with occasional 
shrapnel till it became apparent that the enemy had evacuated 
the foreshore. It was subsequently reported that the Turks 
lost forty-six men killed in this engagement. 

On the 7th, having re-embarked the landing force and leaving 
the 117th Company to garrison the Fao telegraph station, the 
transports proceeded up-stream, anchoring about sixteen miles 
above Fao, within sight of the oil-works at Abadan. Next day, 
General Delamain, after reconnoitring with the Senior Naval 
Officer in the Odin, decided to land and form a camp at Sanniya, 
on the Turkish side of the river about two and a half miles 
up-stream of the oil-works, where the river-bank, being firm 
and steep with deep water close inshore, was most suitable 
for a disembarkation. The troops commenced to land that 
afternoon and continued throughout the 9th and 10th. The 
operation was carried out with some difficulty, owing to the 
wind, strong tide, and the lack of suitable craft.* 

From the 8th to the 10th, continual reconnaissances were 
carried out on land and up the river. These were rendered 
specially necessary and at the same time difficult by the date 
plantations which fringe the river-banks everywhere in this 
area to a depth of one or two miles. These plantations are 
dosely intersected by tidal water cuts, often of some width and 
depth, and afford excellent cover for concealment, espedally 
from river craft. Beyond occasional Arab snipers, however, 
no opposition was encountered and no enemy was seen, except 
by the Espiegle, which, in a northward reconnaissance to 
intercept some Turkish armed launches on the early morning 
of the 9th, was fired on from the shore near Mohammerah by 
about one hundred Turks and by a Turkish launch. In reply, 
the Espi^le silenced the enemy’s fire and sank one launch 


* The tugs drew too much water and all the towiijg had to be done by the 
two steamtoats from the Ocean and a small one from the Odtn. At Bahrein 
the Sappers had prepared eight ships' life-boats to carry seven or eight mules 
each, and only four lighters could be obtained from the oil-works. Each 
ship's boat had a naval coxswain detailed for it. 
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and damaged another, without sustaining any casualties 
herself. 

General Delamain had thus successfully carried out a great 
part of his* instructions. Thanks to the way in which the 
Turks had been surprised — or to their apathy— and to the 
co-operation of the navy, he had effected the usually difl&cult 
task of landing on a hostile coast without much trouble and 
without loss. 

On the evening of the 10th, the Shaikh of Mohammerah 
informod the British Consul of the presence south-west of 
Mohammerah {eight or nine miles from the British camp) of a 
Turkish force of six hundred men with seven or eight guns 
under the command of Sami Bey, who, he said, intended to 
attack at dawn. Just before 3 a.m. (11th), General Delamain 
received information from the same source that the Turkish 
force had started on their way to attack him ; and aU prepara- 
tions had been made when the attack came about 5.30 a.m. 
It was earned out against our outposts in a determined way 
by about three hundred Turks, being mainly directed against 
an old mud fort, about seven hundred yards south-west of 
the camp, which was held by a detaahed post of a company 
of the 117th Mahrattas.* The Mahrattas had no difficulty in 
holding their position, and the Turks were driven off by a 
counter-attack dehvered by the 20th Punjabis, supported by 
the 23rd Mountain Battery. This counter-attack led to some 
close fighting among the date-palms, and we had two British 
officers wounded (Major Ducat, 20th Punjabis, died of his 
wounds), one Indian killed, two Indian ofiicers and five 
Indians wounded. Six Turkish prisoners were captured, and 
the Turks, who left nineteen dead and twelve woimded 
behind them, admitted officially to eighty casualties. It was 
ascertained from the prisoners that further Turkish attacks 
were to be expected from a force which might amount to as 
many as ten battalions. 

General Delamain had intended to advance against the Turks 
by land to the vicinity of Shamshamiya, but as he could get 
no news from India of the expected reinforcements (owing, to 
the constant interruption by thunderstorms of the wireless 
communication),! this intimation of further probable enemy 
attacks decided him to remain where he was for the time 
being, in order to safeguard the oil-works. He was further 

• 5 

* The camp lay to the south of a bend of the river runmng nearly east and 
■west. (See Map 1.) 

t A telegram sent from India on the 10th informing lum of the despatch 
of reinforcements did not reach him till the 15th. 
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strengthened in this decision by the heavy rain which fell on 
the 12th and 13th and which rendered the ground so heavy 
and muddy as practically to preclude any military movements. 
The force had thus an early illustration of one of tHe difficulties 
of campaigning in Mesopotamia. 

On the 13th, transports were reported to have arrived at the 
bar and a request for news was received from Lieutenant- 
General Sir A. A. Barrett, commanding the 6th Division, who 
arrived himself in camp next day and assumed command of 
the operations. ^ 

In the meantime, the following statement had been published 
in London by the Foreign Office, on 1st November : — 

"At the beginning of the war the British Government 
gave definite assurances that if Turkey remained neutral 
her independence and integrity would be respected during 
the war and in the terms of peace. In this France and 
Russia concurred. 

“ The British Government have since then endeavoured 
with the greatest patience and forbearance to preserve 
friendly relations, in spite of increasing breaches of neu- 
trality on the p^t of the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople in the case of the German vessels in the 
Straits. 

“ On Thursday, 29th October 1914, the British Govern- 
ment learnt with the utmost regret that Turkish ships of 
war had without any declaration of war, without warning 
and without provocation of any sort, made wanton attack 
on open imdefended towns in the Black Sea of a friendly 
country, thus committing an unprecedented violation of 
the most ordinary rules of international law, comity and 
usage. 

" Ever since the German men-of-war Goeben and Breslau 
took refuge at Constantinople the attitude of the Turkish 
Government towards Great Britain has caused surprise 
and some uneasiness. Promises made by the Turkish 
Government to send away the German officers and crews 
of the Goeben and Breslau have never been fulfilled. It 
was well known that the Turkish Minister for War was 
decidedly pro-German in his sympathies, but it was con- 
fidently hoped that the saner counsels of his colleagues, 
who had had experience of the firm friendship which Great 
Britain has always shown towards the Turkish Government, 
would have prevailed and prevented that Government from 
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entering upon the very risky policy of taking a part in the 
conflict on the side of Germany. 

" Since the war, German officers in large numbers have 
invaded Constantinople, have usurped the authority of 
Government, and have been able to coerce the Sultan’s 
ministers into taking up a policy of aggression. 

" Great Britain as well as France and Russia has watched 
these proceedings patiently, protesting against the many 
acts which have been constantly committed contrary to 
nei'^trality, and warning the Government of the Sultan 
against the danger in which they were placing the future 
of the Ottoman Empire. Vigorously assisted by the 
Ambassadors of Germany and Austria, the German military 
elements at Constantinople have been persistently doing 
their utmost to force Turkey into war both by their activi- 
ties in the services of the Turks and by the bribes of which 
they have been so lavish. 

“ The Minister of War with his German advisers has 
lately prepared an armed force for an attack on Egypt. 
The Mosul and Damascus Army Corps have, since their 
mobilization, been constantly sending troops south, pre- 
paratory to an invasion of Egypt and the Suez Canal from 
Aqaba and Gaza. A large body of Bedouin Arabs has 
been called out and armed to assist in this venture, and 
some of these have crossed the Sinai frontier. Transport 
has been collected and roads have been prepared up to 
the frontier of Egypt. Mines have been despatched to be 
laid in the Gulf of Aqaba. The notorious Shaikh Aziz 
Shawish has published and disseminated through Syria, 
and probably India, an inflammatory document urging 
Mahomedans to fight against Great Britain. Doctor 
Prueffer, who was so long engaged in intrigues in Cairo 
against the British occupation and is now attached to 
the German Embassy at Constantinople, has been busily 
occupied in S 3 uia tr 5 dng to incite the people to take part 
in this conflict. Aggressive action was certain to be the 
result of the activity of the numerous German officers 
employed in the TurMsh Army and acting under orders of 
the German Government, who thus have succeeded in 
forcing the hands of the advisers of the Sultan. 

“ German intrigue cannot influence the loyalty to Great 
Britain of the seventy millions of Mahomedans^in India 
and the feeling of the Mahomedan inhabitants of Eg 5 q)t. 
They must look with detestation on misguided action imder 
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foreign influence at Constantinople, wHich will inevitably 
lead to the disintegration of the Turidsh Empire, and which 
shows such forgetfulness of the many occasions on which 
Great Britain has shown friendship to Turkey/ They must 
feel bitterly the degeneration of their co-religionists, who 
can thus be dominated against their will by German 
influences, and many of them realise that when Turkey is 
pushed into war by Germany, they must dissociate them- 
selves from a course of action that is so prejudicial to the 
position of Turkey itself. «- 

“ The Turkish Government summarily and without 
notice on Friday shut off telegraphic co:nmunication with 
the British Embassy at Constantinople. This is no doubt 
the prelude to further acts of aggression on their part and 
the British Government must take whatever action is 
required to protect British interests, British territory, and 
also Egypt from attacks that have been made and are 
threatened.” 

A similar statement in India was accompanied by an assur- 
ance on behalf of the British Government and her allies that 
the Holy Places of Iskun would be immune from any hostile 
action on their part. Enquiries on the spot indicated the 
sentiments of Indian Moslems on the subject.* Their general 
feehng was one of regret that Turkey had been decoyed into 
ranging herself on the side of Great Britain’s enemies, but they 
were convinced that Turkey and Germany had committed a 
grievous pohtical miscalculation if they counted on causing 
England embarrassment in India through the war. While 
Indian Moslems were naturally anxious for the preservation of 
the integrity and independence of Turkey and desired that the 
Turkish guardianship of the Holy Places of Islam should be 
continued, the enlightened among them fully understood the 
character of the present Government in Turkey. The spirit of 
loyalty and devotion to the Empire which Mahomedans in 
India displayed in this crisis was described a few days later in 
a telegram from the Viceroy, in which he referred to the 
numerous resolutions, telegrams and letters received on the 
subject and which he said left no doubt as to the feelings which 
prevailed. 

On the 31st October, General Barrett had received orders to 
hold the following units in readiness to start at short notice 
under hig command to reinforce General T)elamain ; — 


* “ The Times/* 2iid November, 1914. 
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6th Divisional Headquarters ; 

10th Brigade R.F.A. (63rd, 76th and 82nd Batteries) ; 

iSth Infantry Brigade (2nd Norfolks, 7th Rajputs, 110th 
Maliratta L.I., 120th Rajputana Infantry) ; 

Divisional Ammunition Gjlumn and certain hospitals ; 
and to these were added in the next few da}^ as it became 
evident that shipping for them would be available : — 

Two squadrons 33rd Cavalry ; 

17th Company Sappers and Miners ; 

Nt>. 3 Wireless Troop and 34th Divisional Signal Company 
(less 17th Brigade Section) ; 

48th Pioneers ; 

10th and 12th Mule Corps and the Jaipur Imperial Service 
Transport Corps ; 

Twelve hundred camels and the usual supply, ordnance 
and veterinary units, as well as further hospitals.* 

On 2nd November, a staff officer from Army Headquarters 
reached Poona and handed over his orders to General Barrett 
as well as copies of correspondence (including orders sent) 
with General Delamain and with the Secretary of State.f In 
these, General Barrett was instructed to accompany the 
reinforcements and to assume command of the whole force at 
the head of the Gulf, as well as political control in the area 
of operations. His objective would be telegraphed to him 
subsequently. ' 

The Admiralty and the local Naval Commander-in-CMef 
having decided that the situation permitted of transports sailing 
for the Persian Gulf without naval escort, these reinforcements 
left Bombay and Karachi in eighteen transports on 7th, 8th 
and 9th November ; and on the 10th, arrangements were made 
for the despatch some ten days later of the 17th Infantry 
Brigade and the remainder of the division. 

Owing to atmospheric disturbances, wireless communication 


* See Appendix 11, p. 347. 

f Amongst the orders sent were copies of the ** Organisation orders for 
Force ' D/ ” which, besides giving the detail of the whole force which it 
intended to send, with the scale of ammumtion, equipment, etc., to be taken, 
stated that all umts of the force would move on the field scale of establishment 
and equipment. This last notification was of special importance as^^the 
division had already mobilized on a special scale for service with Force “A."' 
Hut owing to some misunderstanding and to the short time available, some 
umts had not received notice of this change and in consequence left Bombay 
without all their propeflT equipment, the most notable deficiency being the 
lack of personnel and gear for canying water. This matter, was, however, 
brought to notice before they left Bombay and was rectified by the early 
despatch to Mesopotamia of what was missing. 

( 6788 ) 
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with the force in the Shatt al Arab had been much interrupted. 
Steps were being taken to remedy this as far as possible, but 
some days would have to elapse before better communications 
could be assured. Owing to this and to the fact tiiat General 
Delamain had as yet little further to report, there was some 
anxiety at the India Office. The failure of Force “ B ” to 
effect a landing in face of opposition at Tanga in East Africa, 
and the report of an impending attack on Muscat by Arab 
insurgents had no doubt increased this anxiety ; and on the 
13th November, when telegraphing to know what instructions 
had been given to General Barrett and to ask if the Arabs had 
given any sign of their attitude towards us, the India Office 
requested further information regarding events in the Gulf. 
The Viceroy had already wired on that day informing the 
Secretary of State that General Barrett was being instructed 
to move on Basra if he considered his force strong enough to 
do so, and to send a daily telegraphic progress report both 
to India and to the Secretary of State. General Delamain’s 
situation was described in a telegram from him, despatched 
early on the 13th before he had received news of the arrival 
of the reinforcements.'' He said, " I have received several 
reports that the Turks are now being reinforced and intend 
to assume the offensive in combination with the Arab tribes. 
Very heavy rain has made the country impassable. Military 
situation is uncertain as I do not yet know date of arrival of 
remainder of division ” ; and he went on to say that he had 
prepared a defensive position at Sanniya and that he proposed 
to wait there till he got further information about the 
reinforcements. 

On the 13th, on his arrival off the Shatt al Arab and after 
communicating with General Delamain, General Barrett gave 
orders for his transports to proceed up the river to Saimiya 
next day. Any idea of landing at Umm Qasr was abandoned 
as it was necessary to concentrate at once to meet the reported 
Turkish advance. As, however, only five river pilots were 
available and as no lighters or tugs could be spared from the 
work of disembarking troops to lighten the cargoes of two of 
his transports, which were too heavy to cross the bar, only 
a part of his force could be moved up at once. Five trans- 
ports (containing Divisional Headquarters, 63rd Field Battery, 
17th Company Sappers and Miners, Norfolks, 7th Rajputs, 
half the«l20th Infantry, 48th Pioneers, and two squadrons 33rd 
Cavalry) started up the river at 6 a.m. on the 14th and reached 
Sanniya just before 11 a.m., when the work of disembarkation 
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commenced. The camp site (sodden by the recent rain) and a 
field of fire had to be cleared, involving among other work the 
cutting dovui of date-palms on all sides ; and roads and ramps 
— constructed mainly of hatch covers from the transports — 
had to be made for landing guns, wagons and horses. In 
consequence, only the 17th Company of Sappers and the 63rd 
Field Battery disembarked that day. 

General Barrett now received the following order from India : 
“ Your objective is Basra. If after discussion with and taking 
over frftm Delamain you consider your present force strong 
enough you will move on Basra. Remainder of 6th Division 
embarks on 19th at Bombay for Shatt al Arab.” After dis- 
cussing the situation with General Delamain, who told him 
that information from reconnaissances and various other 
sources indicated that Turkish forces were concentrating about 
Saihan, only four miles west of the camp. General Barrett 
instructed General Delamain to recoimoitre next day and to 
dislodge this hostile gathering without involving his own force 
too seriously. 

For this operation. General Delamain detailed the 30th 
Mountain Battery, Dorsets, and 104tll Rifles under his own 
command — ^with the 23rd Mountain Battery and 20th Punjabis 
held ready in camp to reinforce should an engagement take 
place — and stated his intention in his orders as “ a reconnais- 
sance win be made up-stream to-morrow.” On the 15th, this 
force moved off at 6 a.m. and emerging south of the date 
plantations marched westwards across the desert at a distance 
of about 1,200 yards from them. About 7.10 a.m., when 
the advanced guard consisting of half the Dorsets and 
two guns of the 30th Battery arrived south of Saihan vUlage 
and creek, the enemy opened fire on it from two positions 
on the edge of the plantations with rifles and machine guns 
and on the main body, 1,200 yards behind, with artillery. 
The 104th were sent to turn the enemy’s left, capture their 
first position, and then to work through the plantations from 
the east. By about 8.30 a m., supported by the 30th Battery 
which also kept in check the hostile artillery in the Turkish 
second position, the 104th had captured the first position “ in 
capital style.” By this time the 23rd Batt^ and 20th 
Punjabis, who had started from camp on hearing the firing, 
had arrived ; and the advanced guard — reinforced by the 
remainder of the Dftrsets and of the 30th Battery-Extended 
to its left to outflank the enemy’s second position from the 
west. Two companies of the 20th were pushed in to fill the 
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gap between the Dorsets and the 104th, while the remainder 
of the 20th and the 23rd Battery remained in reserve under 
General Delamain. A general advance was now made against 
the enemy’s second position, supported by the weU-directed 
fire of both batteries. This position was entrenched and, 
though held by the Turks with determination, was gallantly 
rushed by the Dorsets about 9.30 a m., the enemy after some 
further close fighting making off northwards through the 
plantations. 

In the meantime, the 104th, finding progress difficult in the 
plantations owing to the thick scrub and the numerous water 
channels, had met with some opposition. At a fortified village 
the Turks, with a gun and a machine gun, attempted a serious 
counter-stroke ; and the officer commanding 104th, unable to 
get into signalling communication with brigade headquarters 
owing to the mirage, had been obliged to ask the 20th Punjabis 
on his left for assistance to reinforce his right. Thus reinforced, 
the 104th and 20th advanced steadily but slowly till they 
reached the line held by the Dorsets and the rest of the 20th, 
when the whole line advanced and captured the Turkish camp. 
The Dorsets now swung roimd to their right, preparatory to 
a further advance, but it was about 10.30 a.m. and the arrival 
of Turkish reinforcements might be expected at any moment. 
Our force had done considerable damage to rifles, ammimition, 
stores, etc., found in the Turkish camp and had forced the 
enemy to retire. General Delamain therefore decided, in view 
of his instructions not to get too seriously engaged, that he 
would withdraw to camp. The retirement was ordered to 
commence at 10.45, but touch had been lost with the right of 
the line in the plantations and the force did not begin to retire 
till about an hour later. It returned to camp unmolested. 

The Odin — joined later in the morning by the Espihgle — ^had 
steamed up the river parallel to the troops and had endeavoured 
to co-operate in the fight, but, owing to the impossibility of 
observing and directing fire through and over the belt of date 
plantations, the assistance she could render was not very great. 
General Delamain estimated the enemy’s strength at about 
twelve hundred, with four mountain and three machine gims, 
but the examination of prisoners showed it to be much stronger ; 
and it was subsequently ascertained to be about 3,100,* with 


* 700 of 112th Regiment, 1,400 of 113th Regiment, 800 of new levy (or 
_26th Regiment), and 200 gunners. Information from Turkish sources, how- 
ever, gives the strength as 2,000 regular infantry. (See Appendix VI, p. 352 ) 
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four field and four mountain guns. Our force sustained sixty- 
two casualties * while the Turks left about one hundred and 
sixty dead and wounded on the ground. We captured twenty- 
five prisoners and destroyed two Turkish machine guns. 

The Turks had been definitely defeated. Although they 
could probably have reoccupied the Saihan position if they 
considered it wise to do so, the reconnaissance had removed 
the immediate menace to the progress of our disembarkation 
and had given General Barrett breathing time in which to get 
his for«e ashore in readiness for the advance towards his 
objective. The operations had proved the superiority of our 
troops over the Turks ; they were bound to affect the attitude 
towards us of the Arabs ; and they had given the troops a 
useful illustration of some of the difficulties to be expected in 
this strange land. 

Among the physical disabilities experienced for the first time 
by most of the force was the mirage, which was to cause our 
troops endless trouble and misunderstandings in the months to 
come. Difficult to realise until actually met with, its effects 
can best be described by quoting from Edmund Candler’s able 
narrative, “ The Long Road to Baghdad ” : " The atmosphere 
is most deceptive and in the haze or imrage it is difficult to tell 
if the enemy are horse or foot, or to make any estimate of their 
numbers. Everything is magnified. A low-lying mud village 
becomes a fort with walls twenty feet high, a group of donkeys 
a palm-grove .... There is not a cavalry regiment with 
the force which has not at some time or other mistaken sheep 

for infantry Often in a reconnaissance the enemy 

are within six himdred yards before the squadron commander 
can difi tingiiish whether they are mounted or on foot 

" The dancing mirage plays one a hundred tricks. My 
sapper friend put up a direction post for prismatic compass 
survey, a little mound with a flag on it. When he started 
back to camp he took down the flag. He had left the 
mound a mile behind, when, looking back, he saw what he 
thought was an Arab pursuing him. He lay down and covered 
the figure with hiS rifle and called to his orderly to do the same. 
They lay in wait while the Arab still came on at the same rapid 
stride, his cloak flying in the wind. Whole minutes passed, 
yet though he never ceased to move he came no nearer. They 
approached and found it was the little mound no more than 
a foot high. . . .« .” 

* Killed : 6 Bniash and 3 Indian other ranks. Wounded : 2 British 
officers, 35 Bntish and 16 Indian other ranks. 
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“ The first row of duck I saw .... I took for a battalion 
of infantry.” 

During the 15th and 16tli, the disembarkation of the force 
continued and by the evening of the 16th all the'cavalry and 
infantry had landed, but only one of the field batteries was 
ashore. General Barrett could now take stock of his position. 
The difficulties of disembarkation and the small amount of 
land transport ashore made him dependent on the river trans- 
port for the daily maintenance of his force in munitions and 
supplies. Even for this the available steamboats andelighters 
were barely sufficient. It consequently became a question 
how much more of his artillery and auxiliary rmits he was 
wise in landing till he had obtained the use of more river 
craft from Mohammerah and the Karun river. To attempt 
to get this shipping before he had driven the Turks from the 
neighbourhood of Mohammerah would' have precipitated a 
Turkish attack on the Shaikh, whom they were even now 
threatening with reprisals for what they termed his breach of 
neutrality in harbouring the Comet* On all grounds this 
was very undesirable. The attitude of the surrounding Arab 
tribes was still doubtfal and there were military and political 
advantages in obtaining their early co-operation, in deterring 
them from joining the Turkish forces and in avoiding any 
semblance of conflict with them. Judging from the fighting on 
the 15th, there seemed little doubt that General Barrett’s force 
could defeat any Turkish body of troops at and below Basra, 
as these were still inferior to his own both in numbers and 
armament. On the other hand, the immobility of his troops, 
dependent for their existence on the transports in the river, was 
likely to prevent effective pursuit of a defeated enemy. Thus, 
unless he were able to neutralise this disability by superior 
tactics, he would be deprived of decisive results 6f a victory ; 
and this would tend to delay his occupation of Basra. 

At this juncture. General Barrett was informed by his 
political advisers that the Shaikh of Mohammerah was appre- 
hensive of an immediate attack from a Turkish force on the 
lejt bank of the river ; and, further, that the British ability 
to make headway against the Turks without further delay 
would make all the difference in the attitude of the neigh- 
bouring Arabs. He consequently decided that it would be in 
our best interests to advance at once. This decision was made 

* To avCid giving the Turks any pretext for attacking Mohammerah, the 
Comet was ordered to pass down the Bahmanshir river if possible, and in 
this she succeeded. 
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known to his naval and military commanders at a conference 
on the 16th, and in a telegram of the same date he informed 
the Chief of the General Staff in India that he proposed to 
move his camp eight miles forward on the Turkish bank 
in order to safeguard the Shaikh of Mohammerah and that he 
would probably meet with resistance. The remaining field 
batteries were to be disembarked as rapidly as possible and to 
follow him as soon as circumstances would permit. 

General Barrett’s information led him to believe that the 
Turks%were holding positions about Sahil, with their main force 
at Baljaniya. In his operation order of the 16th, he gave his 
intention as being to march next day, as light as possible, to a 
new camp and he stated that opposition might be expected at 
Saihan and farther north-west. Baggage was to be carried in 
the ships, infantry were to carry two hundred rounds per rifle 
on the person, other arms as much ammimition as possible, 
and only the " bearer sub-divisions ” of the field ambulances 
were to accompany the force. The Senior Naval Officer would 
co-operate in the movement with the naval ships. 

On the 17th, at 5.15 a.m., the force* moved out of camp and 
advanced in a north-westerly direction across the open desert, 
parallel to and about fifteen hundred yards from the date 
plantations.! On the river, the Espi^gle, Odin, the armed 
yacht Lewis Petty (two 3-pounder Hotchkiss and one Maxim), 
and the armed tug Sirdar-i-Naphte (one 8-cwt. 12-pounder 
and one Maxim) moved abreast of the advanced parties on land. 

To minimise the disadvantages of his immobility. General 
Barrett intended if possible to turn the right of any enemy 
position met with, so as to cut the Turks off their line of retreat 
and to drive them through the plantations on to the river-banks, 
where they would come under the fire of the ships. The 
advanced guard was directed accordingly. As will be seen 
later, circumstances were to prevent this, thus illustrating how 

* The advanced guard under command of Major-General C. I. Fry, com- 
manding the 18th Brigade, was composed of one squadron 33rd Cavalry, 
23rd Mountain battery, 17th Company Sappers and Miners, and two battalions 
of the 18th Brigade (Norfolks and 7th Rajputs). The main body’s order of 
march was as follows : one squadron 33rd Cavalry, Force Headquarters,^34th 
Signal Company Headquarters, 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, two 
battalions 18th Brigade (110th and 120th, less one company), 48th Pioneers, 
63rd Field and 30th Mountain Batteries, two and three-quarter battahons 
16th Brigade (Dorsets, 20th, half the 104th and one-quarter of the 117th), 
bearer sub-divisions of field ambulances, mule second line transport. There 
was a right fiank guard of half a battalion (117th), a left flank guard of one 
company (104th), ant a rear-guard of two companies (one company 104th 
and one company 11 7th). 

t See Map 1, 
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it is generally inadvisable to make a definite plan of attack 
before reconnaissance or contact with the enemy has discovered 
his dispositions. 

About 6.30 a.m., the enemy’s former position at Saihan was 
found to be tmoccupied and W'as passed through by the right of 
the advanced guard ; and it was not till 7.30 that the cavalry 
reported hostile patrols near an old mud fort (see Map 1) and 
about fifteen hundred yards west of it. About 8 a.m. they 
reported about 1,200 enemy with five guns, distributed in 
three parties and extending from a position to the east-tuorth- 
east past the old mud fort to near Sahil. General Fry, com- 
manding the advanced guard, after hearing the report of a 
cavalry officer sent back to him, decided to continue his advance 
across the enemy’s front at a conqparatively safe range, so as 
to leave room for the main body to deploy on his right. At 
the same time he ordered up the Norfolks on the right of the 
7th Rajputs, who were leading. Turkish artillery near the old 
fort now opened fire with a few shrapnel and the ^rd Moimtain 
Battery came into action (about 9.15), but found the range too 
long. About 9.30 a very heav}' rainstorm came on which 
turned the surface of tlje ground into a quagmire and made 
the going very heavy. The ships had meanwhile found that, 
owing to the date plantations and to the shallows and islands 
preventing a close approach to the shore, the operations could 
only be observed from aloft. Fire was therefore controlled by 
an officer with a megaphone at the masthead and at 9.15 this 
officer saw two of the enemy’s guns leave the open and take 
shelter, apparently as the result of the naval fire. 

General Fry had now decided to direct his advance on a 
mosque, about two and three-quarter nailes north-west of the 
old fort, which would bring him against the enemy’s right flank. 
At 9.45 he was told by Force Headquarters that they were 
reinforcing him with a battalion, and that the 16th Brigade 
would operate on his right. At the same time. General Barrett 
informed General Delamain, commanding 16th Brigade, that 
the 18th Brigade would attack the hostile right and centre, 
while the 16th Brigade, linking up wnth the right of the 18th 
Brigade, were to attack the old fort, which then appeared to 
be the enemy’s left flank. To carry out this operation, General 
Delamain gave the following orders to his conaananding officers : 
the Dorsets were to attack (in a north-north-easterly direction) 
on a frontage of three hundred and fifty yards with their right 
flank directed on a point about one hundred yards south of the 
old fort ; the 20th Punjabis were to prolong the line to the 
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left three hundred yards and to keep touch with the right of 
the 18th Brigade ; the 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, 
were to move echeloned on the right rear of the Dorsets ; seven 
platoons oS the 1 17th Mahrattas, called in from the right flank 
guard, were to form a reserve behind the Dorsets ; and half 
the 104th Rifles were to form a reserve behind the 20th. 
General Barrett had retained tmder his own command, as a 
general reserve, the 48th Pioneers and the 120th Infantry ; 
and placed the whole of the artillery (63rd Field and 23rd and 
30th Mountain Batteries) under his C.R.A. 

About 10.30, when the 18th Brigade was moving to its right 
to lessen the gap between the two brigades, another heavy 
rainstorm came on. The mist this caused obscured the whole 
front for a time and caused the 18th Brigade temporarily to 
lose their direction. The ground was now ankle-deep in slippery, 
clinging mud, and for a time the advance almost came to a 
standstill. Men, guns and horses could only move at a slow 
walk and the artfllery wagons stuck heavily and frequently. 
Moreover, the hand-barrows carr54ng the telephone cable of 
the headquarter signal section stuck so badly that attempts to 
link up headquarters by telephone v^h the other formations 
had to be abandoned. Consequently, communication during 
the rest of the fight had to be carried out mainly by dismounted 
orderlies ; for visual sign allin g was constantly interrupted by 
the atmosphere, and the mud and open country militated 
against the use of mounted men. 

Meanwhile, all the artillery had come into action in the 
open between the two brigades and engaged the enemy’s 
position between the old fort and the mosque, to cover the 
advance of the 18th Brigade. This brigade was halted at 
11 a.m. to enable the 16th Brigade to move up into the same 
alignment ; and then the whole line advanced. Soon after, 
the enemy opened a heavy rifle fire from his whole fine and 
this disclosed the position of a well-concealed fine of trenches 
north-west of the old fort and at about one thousand yards 
range from the 18th Brigade firing fine. Hie Arabs forming 
the main garrison of this part of the hostile fine were using 
black powder and the hne of smoke this caused aflorded’an 
excellent target. This hostile rapid fire continued for some 
time, but being generally too high it had little effect on the 
18th Brigade ; it caused, however, heavy losses to the Dorsets 
in the 16th Brigade, whose line it partly enfiladed. 

The further attack of the 18th Brigade was devoi<f of special 
features. Their advance was steadily maintained imder cover 
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of our artillery fire, the motmtain batteries moving up with the 
advance in close support and rendering effective assistance. 
By noon, the artillery had been further reinforced by the 
arrival of a section of the 76th Field Battery, whifch, having 
disembarked, had hurried up to join the force. 

The part of the position being attacked by the 16th Brigade 
was held mainly by Turkish regulars using smokeless powder, 
and it soon became evident that the enemy’s left flank extended 
for a considerable distance to the south of the old fort, along 
a series of mounds and banks on the edge of the plantations. 
The Dorsets, when about a thousand yards from the old fort, 
moving with two companies in the firing line and two in support, 
found themselves imder a cross-fire, which caused their left to 
swing round northwards in order to face the trenches north-west 
of the old fort and at the same time obhged them to reinforce 
the right of their firing line with a company from the supports. 
The attack again pushed slowly forward, but the Dorset’s left, 
still under a heavy cross-fire, could not keep pace, across the 
glutinous and open plain, with their right. The 22nd Company 
of Sappers now moved into the firing line, extending it to the 
right, but here also progress soon became slow. In view of 
this situation. General Delamain now ordered the seven platoons 
of the 117th and a company of the 104th to make a turning 
movement round the enemy's left flank. This action was shortly 
afterwards confirmed by receipt of orders to the same effect 
from General Barrett.* 

The turning movement of the 104th and 1 17th was checked 
by enemy detachments thrown back in the plantations on the 
Turkish left, where the date-palms and the tliick scrub among 
the water channels and banks rendered the position somewhat 
difficult and obscure. General Delamain consequently found it 
necessary to put his last reserves into the fight and also to 
proceed in person with his staff to co-ordinate the movement 
on the right with the original attack against the old fort. The 


* In his report, General Barrett says ; “After watching the course of the 
engagement for some time, I came to the conclusion that it would be advisable 
to abandon my onginal intention of turning the enemy's right, which extended 
some distance, and was echeloned back into broken ground and palm-groves. 
The key of his position appeared to be the old mud fort. I therefore sent word 
to General Fry with the 18th Brigade to engage the enemy's right and centre 
with a frontal attack, while General Delamain with the 16th Brigade turned 
his left hank and captured the fort. At the same time I reinforced General 
Delamain wsth a battalion from the Reserve. GenerSl Delamain had mean- 
while anticipated my intentions and had already commenced the turning 
movement." 
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artillery were not supporting this attack * In any case they 
experienced great difficulty in observing and directing their 
fire owing to the featureless monotony of the desert or the 
screen of palm-trees exaggerated by the mirage 

The disposition of the force attacking the old fort under 
General Delamain was now : in the firing line, from the left, 
20th, Dorsets, 22nd Company Sappers and Miners, 117th 
(seven platoons), 104th (two and a half companies) ; and in 
support, 48th Pioneers, half being behind the 104th and the 
othe^hah behind the Dorsets. The fight to the south-east of 
the old fort took the form of several separate attacks against 
Turkish detached parties, and, although these were successful. 
General Delamain’s personal control was required to swing the 
line round to their left to capture the old fort. This was now 
done with the aid of the Dorsets — who had rushed the last two 
hundred yards of open separating them from the plantations 
— and of the intervening portions of the line. The Turks 
evacuated the fort, retiring northward at 1.15 p.m., and at 
the same hour the enemy facing the 18th Brigade — mainly 
Arabs in white clothing — suddenly rose from their trenches 
and began a rapid withdrawal, which afforded our artillery 
and infantry an excellent target. The whole of the Turkish 
force was now in retreat in a north-westerly direction. _ Their 
retirement, covered by their guns, was slffifuU}'’ carried out 
trader cover of long earthen embankments and through a 
succession of good positions. The British line advanced 
everywhere, firing heavily and doing considerable execution, but 
the state of the ground prohibited rapid movement and thus 
saved the enemy greater losses. The part of the force under 
General Delamain destroyed large quantities of ammunition 
and stores found in the Turkish camp two miles north of the 
old fort, and the 7th Rajputs, pushing on in pursuit with the 
Dorsets, captured two Krupp moiratain guns which the Turks 
had abandoned after removing the breech-blocks. 

Meanwhile, at 11.20 a.m., in order to obtain more accurate 
fire, the ships had anchored in the river about one mile north- 
ward of the Abadan boat channel, and shortly came under a 
very heavy rifle fire from the bank. Their return fire, however, 
caused the enemy to retire and soon afterwards also set on fire 


* Tbe point IS mentioned by General Barrett in lus report: “ These Tuxkisli 

regulars were using smokeless powder and were invisible from^the pomt where 
the guns were in action, the latter being fully engaged wif^ the enemy s 
artillery and "with the long line of entrenchments on the mam front 
Hassanain-Zain. ’ ' 
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the Turkish camp. Military officers, both artillery and infantry, 
had been detailed to proceed on board the ships to assist in 
inter-communication and fire co-operation, but the intervening 
date plantations had prevented full advantage being tSken of the 
naval fire. 

Just before 3 p.m.. General Barrett considered it advisable 
to issue orders for the pursuit to be broken off. The wet ground 
preventing rapid movement had allowed the Turks to organise 
an effective retreat ; a camp had to be selected, occupied, 
and entrenched ; and a considerable number of wotlnded 
scattered over a large area had to be attended to and brought 
in. While these orders were on their way a violent sandstorm 
came on, obstructing communication, vith the result that some 
units did not break off the pursuit till 4 p.m. and that the 
warships could not see the enemy’s retirement. 

The Turkish force was estimated at 3,500* regular infantry 
belonging to the 26th, 112th, 113th and 114th Regiments, 
200 gunners with 4 Q.F. field and. 8 mountain guns, 350 
gendarmerie, and about 1,000 Arabs. Their losses were heavy 
and amounted in kiUed and wounded to between 1,500 and 
2,000 and in prisoners ^o 150, including six officers. Their 
guns had been well served and cleverly handled, but their 
elevation was generally too great and the fusing of their shells 
indifferent. To this and their rather indifferent rifle fire must 
be attributed the comparatively low British losses. As it was, 
these amounted to a total of 489 killed and wounded.f 

The behaviour of the troops engaged — British and Indian — 
had been worthy of their traditions. General Barrett singled 
out for special commendation the 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment 
and the 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

A camp was selected at SaMl on the river-bank, about two 
miles south-east of the old fort. It continued to blow hard 
during the evening and in consequence the transports were 
unable to anchor opposite the camp. It was bitterly cold and 
though the troops were in excellent spirits after their victory, 
they spent a comfortless night without greatcoats, blankets or 
cooking pots, as these had been brought up by river from 
Sarmiya and could not be landed. The storm also hindered 

* Information from Turkish sources indicates that only 1,200 regular 
infantry with 8 guns were on the position. (Vide Appendix VI, p. 352.) 

t Killed : 4 British officers, 21 British and 29 Indian other ranks. Wounded : 
17 British and 4 Indian officers, 186 British and 228 Indian other ranks. 

The majori-fiy of the British casualties occurred in ^e 2nd Dorsetshire, 
whose losses amounted to 2 officers and 21 rank and file killed, and 1 officer 
and 149 rank and file wounded. 
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the work of bringing in the wounded. This continued far into 
the night, and was further interfered with by the intermittent 
firing on our outposts which caused several casualties. In his 
despatch 'General Barrett pays a very high tribute to the 
medical personnel engaged in this difficult and trying task. 

The new camp site, although the best available, proved 
tmsuitable for disembarkation owing to the shelving mud shore, 
much of which was exposed at low tide. The sappers and 
pioneers did what they could to improve matters by making 
ramp% of palm logs and roadways of pahn leaves over the mud ; 
but there were many sick and wounded to be embarked and 
there was considerable difficulty in landing sufficient supplies 
and stores. 

The mouth of the Karun river was now practically safe 
from Turkish attack, and three shaUow-draught river steamers 
{Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch and Malamir) belonging to Messrs. 
Lynch were requisitioned from Mohammerah and proved very 
useful in working between the transports and the shore. But 
it was evident that these makeshift arrangements for main- 
taining the force could not suffice for much longer and it was 
fortunate that the necessity for the attempt did not arise. 

From the 18th to the 21st, our troops remained in camp 
and reconnaissances were carried out upstream by both military 
and naval forces. These disclosed the fact that the Turks 
were holding a position at Baljaniya with four guns covering 
the obstruction in the river channel. But, the Espiegle, 
reconnoitring to within a thousand yards of this, reported 
that it did not appear to block the chaimel completely. 

The situation was summed up by General Barrett in his 
telegram to India of the 20th, in which he combined with his 
daily report for the 19th an answer to a telegram from the 
Secretary of State forwarded to him from India. The Secretary 
of State, after congratulating the force on their fight of the 
15th, informed the Government of India that the Cabinet had 
approved the capture of Basra as the immediate objective of 
Force “ D ” ; and he presumed that if the political and military 
situations were favourable, the Government of India would 
instruct General Barrett to continue his advance. *The 
Commander-in-Chief, India, in forwarding this telegram had 
left it to General Barrett’s discretion whether he would move 
on to Basra at once or await the arrival, about the 28th, of 
the third brigade of his division. General BarretFs reply ran 
thus : " I consider force at my disposal strong* enough to 
move forward and attack enemy’s position at Baljaniya and 
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I am anxious to do so. Great difficulty of landing artillery 
and stores here has caused delay. But two complete (field) 
batteries are now on shore with me, but risk and labour is so 
great that third battery goes back to land opposite Abadan, 
whence it wiU cross desert to join us. Owing to obstruction at 
upper end of Dabba island, ships can go no farther and I am 
now dependent on them for supplies. Owing to enemy’s field 
guns in position commanding it, Espiegle has not been able to 
approach nearer than one thousand yards so cannot make 
close examination. As we advance we hope to turn '"these 
guns out. For supply purposes I propose to use Lynch’s 
boats as far as Baljaniya. The result of this engagement 
and report on the obstruction in the river will decide plans 
as to Basra. There are still three deep-draught transports 
containing transport and supplies at the mouth of the river 
beyond the bar. The principal marine transport officer, 
Hamilton, wiU try to get them up as soon as possible. I cannot 
move except with help of river transports as I have only very 
few mules available. 

“ Villagers met with during daily reconnaissances appear 
friendly but the attitude of the Arabs is doubtful as every 
night they snipe the camp. Yesterday an armed enemy launch 

was destroyed by EspUgle The anchorage here is 

not very safe and is insufficient for all the ships ” 

General Barrett had decided to advance on the 21st against 
Baljaniya, but on the afternoon of the 20th he told the Senior 
Naval Officer that he might not be able to do so owing to the 
difficulty being experienced in landing guns, horses, ammu- 
nition, stores, etc. That evening, however, news came in that 
the Turks had evacuated Basra and were retiring on Amara. 



CHAPTER VIl. 

THE OCCUPATION OF BASRA AND THE CAPTURE OF QURNA. 

O N,the 20th November the Shaikh of Mohammerah brought 
information of the Turkish evacuation of Baljaniya and 
Basra and of the retirement of all their forces on Amara. Till 
then General Barrett had not realized the decisive nature of 
his victory of the 17th. The news was confirmed the next and 
following days ; and the accumulating evidence of the Turks’ 
severe losses showed that for the time being their demoralisa- 
tion was great. 

Information from Turkish sources indicates that the news 
of the Turkish defeat at Sahil caused no little dismay at 
Constantinople, where it was realised that a British occupation 
of Basra would follow in a few days. Enver Pasha at once 
resolved that the British should be drfven out of Mesopotamia. 
On the 22nd November he ordered two battalions of the Fire 
Brigade Regiment to mobilize imder Ali Bey for service in 
Mesopotamia. These battalions started from Constantinople on 
3rdand4thDecember; and other reinforcementsfor Mesopotamia 
were to follow. 

On the 21st November the British warships and launches pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre and to examine the obstruction in the 
river channel between Shamshamiya and Dabba islands.* 
This channel, about 370 yards wide, was partially blocked by 
three ships sunk athwart the fairway ;t but a clear space, 
about 50 yards wide, remained between the bows of the 
s.s. EKbatana and Dabba island. Its passage, however, was 
rendered difficult by the eddies set up by the obstruction and 
by adjacent wrecks. 

About 11 a.m., when the ships were still exjunining the 
obstruction, a steam laimch bringing some British residents 
and local notables from Basra came through the obstruction 
and alongside the Espiegle. Confirming the news that the 
Turks had evacuated Basra, they said that Arabs were looting 
the town and they asked for a British force to restore and 



* See Map 1. 

t The s.s. Ekbatana, the s.s. John 0* Scott and an old light vessel. 
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maintain order. Captain Hayes-Sadler at once sent this news 
by wireless to General Barrett. He then decided to attempt 
the passage through the obstruction so as to push on to Basra 
with the ships under his command. The message^ to General 
Barrett brought an immediate reply asking whether the 
warships could assist and saying that he would provide a mili- 
tary detachment to accompany them. It was soon arranged 
that Major-General Fry should proceed at once with a detach- 
ment in two river steamers and that General Barrett should 
march that evening for Basra with the remainder of the force. 

About 2 p.m., when it appeared to be slack water, the 
Espi^gle negotiated the obstruction with a httle difficulty and 
was followed at a short interval by the Odin and Lawrence. 
They anchored opposite the deserted Turkish battery at 
Baljaniya and landed a party to dismantle the four field guns 
abandoned there. At 3.30 p.m., there was no sign of the 
river steamers with troops, and a cloud of smoke was observed 
in the direction of Basra, betokening burning buildings. 
Thereupon, Captain Hayes-Sadler decided to proceed at once 
with the Espi^gle and Odin, leaving the Lawrence to escort the 
troops Basra was reached about 5.30 p.m., and the Custom 
House was seen to be on fire and full of plundering Arabs. 
These were dispersed by a blank charge and naval landing 
parties cleared the Custom House and its vicinity. By dark 
the town was comparatively quiet and the shore parties were 
withdrawn for the night. Early next morning, however, 
Arabs recommenced looting and naval parties were again 
landed. About 9.30 a.m.* General Fry’s detachmentf arrived 
in the Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch, took over the guards on shore 
and established order without difficulty. 

The main force under General Barrett reached the south- 
western outskirts of Basra about noon. Leaving Sahil at 
8 p.m. the day before, their twenty-eight mile march had 
proved tedious and trying ; for movement had been very 
slow owing to the numerous high banks and irrigation channels 
which crossed the track and wMch had to be levelled or bridged. 
On, arrival at Basra the few bridges over the several creeks 
traversing the area had to be repaired or strengthened ; the 
indescribably filthy condition of the town and its environs 
showed that quarters for the troops could only be arranged 

* The del^ had been due to the difficulties of emj^arkatioix at Sahil and 
to the necessity for waiting till daylight to pass the oostniction in the river. 

t 18th Brigade Headquarters, Norfolks, 110th, two mountain guns, a 
wireless section, and a section of a field ambulance. 
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after careful examination ; and men and animals were badly 
in need of rest and food. General Barrett, therefore, decided 
to bivouac near the Khora creek south of the town and to 
postpone Ms entry tiU the next day. 

The area known as Basra consisted of several distinct parts : 
the Custom House, the British, United States, and German 
Consulates,* European mercantile firms" houses and buildings, 
the Turkish commodore's house, the quarantine station, and 
a few other buildings, on the river-bank ; the town of Ashar, 
lying about a quarter of a mile inland to the north of the 
Ashar creek, with the Turkish barracks adjoining it to the 
north ; the town of Basra lying about two miles inland to 
the south of the Ashar creek ; and the wharf and small dock 
at Maqil, about five miles up the main river. Tidal creeks 
running into the main river intersected the whole area, which 
abounded in date-palms. The whole country was water- 
logged, but the vegetable and fruit gardens round the town 
testified to the productivity of the soil. Though there were 
a few rough and narrow tracks, generally along the banks 
separating the gardens and plantations, there was only one 
road which connected the two towas ; and there was no 
through communication at all along the river-bank. Basra 
and Ashar towns were a maze of tortuous lanes whose centres 
were ankle-deep in filth, offal and litter. Many of the houses 
were comparativdy well built and double-storied ; but the 
total absence of any sanitary system or method and the presence 
of numerous disease-ridden brothels rendered both towns 
unsuitable for the billeting of troops. Trade, decayed under 
Turkish rule, had recently shown signs of revival and the 
bazaars were well stocked. The population of about thirty 
thousand was of many races — ^Arabs, Indians, Armenians, 
Chaldeans, Jews, Syrians, Persians, and others — and although 
openly they expressed pleasure at our arrival, their misgivings 
lest the Turks should ultimately return imbued their welcome 
with caution. 

Facilities for disembarkation were very few. The only jetties 
were at the German Consulate and Maqil. Ocean-going ships 
could not come alongside either, and Maqil was for the time 
being out of the question as it was five miles off by river, and 
the only practicable land route was a detour through the 
desert to avoid the many unbridged creeks. Ships had to be 
discharged in midstream into native craft which th^n drifted 

* The head of the German firm of Wonckhaus acted as German consul, 
though he had no official status as such. 

(6788) K 
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with the current until within poling depth of the bank. In 
wet weather, the lack of roads and of road metal impeded, 
if it did not stop, all landing work ashore ; and there was a 
difiSiculty in obtaining local labour. The native 'craft used 
were mahailas and bellums. Mahailas are from thirty to eighty 
feet long with a beam about one-third of their length. They 
are generally open with small platforms fore and aft ; they 
carry a lateen sail, but in shallow water they are towed or 
poled. Their carrying capacity is from ten to seventy-five tons. 
Bellums are long and narrow, somewhat resembling the Venetian 
gondola ; about twenty feet long and three feet wide, they 
are flat-bottomed, with a small platform at either end. They 
are used for passengers and small goods traffic. 

On the afternoon of the 22nd November, Major Brownlow, the 
Deputy Judge Advocate-General of the force, was appointed 
Military Governor, with Mr. Bullard, the late British Consul 
at Basra, as his civil adviser, and Mr. Tom Dexter* as his 
personal assistant. He started his work by sending for the 
Mulkhiars (headmen) of the different wards and instructed 
them to furnish night watchmen from the local population 
to supplement the military patrols. Proclamation was also 
made by beat of drum advising the inhabitants to proceed 
peacefully with their ordinary business, warning them to 
refrain from looting and directing them to deliver up all arms 
in their possession. 

On the 23rd, the force made a ceremonial entry, advancing 
through the narrow lanes of Basra town to the Ashar bridge, 
where the Union Jack was hoisted on the roof of one of the 
principal buildings under a salute from the naval guns. The 
troops presented arms and gave three cheers for His Majesty 
the King, and the following proclamation was read in Arabic 
by Sir P. Cox, in the presence of the leading notables of the 
town ; — 


“ Proclamation 

issued on behalf of the General Ofi&cer Commanding the 
British Forces in occupation of Basra to the notables and 
public of the town : 23rd November 1914. 

“ Let it be known to aU that from of old the British 
Government has had many millions of Mahomedan subjects 

* For thirty years an engineer in the Comet, the son of a bluejacket of the 
old Indian ciavy and a Baghdadi lady, he had considerable influence among 
the nver Arabs. He was made prisoner in Kut al Amara when serving under 
General Townshend and suffered some lU-usage at the hands of the Turks. 
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more than any other Power in the world — ^more even than 
Turkey. 

" As is well known. Great Britain has in the past always 
displayed friendship and regard for Turkey ; and a few 
months ago, when war broke out between certain of the 
Powers of Europe, the British Government urged most 
strongly on the Sublime Porte that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment should on no account join in the conflict, as such 
a course was opposed to the best interests of Turkey. 
Furthermore, in this connection, Turkey was assured that 
so long as she refrained from participation in the war, the 
British Government and her allies would guarantee the 
maintenance of her independence and integrity. Unfortu- 
nately the Turkish Government did not accept or attend 
to the advice of the British Government in this regard, 
for the reason that she was misled and tricked by German 
intrigues to such an extent that she committed numerous 
acts of hostility which forced the British Government into 
a state of war with her. 

“ The British Government has now occupied Basra, but 
though a state of war with the Ottoman Government still 
prevails, yet we have no enmity or iU-wiU against the 
population, to whom we hope to prove good friends and 
protectors. No remnant of Turkish administration now 
remains in this region. In place thereof the British flag 
has been established — ^under which you will enjoy the 
benefits of liberty and justice, both in regard to your 
religious and your secular affairs. 

“ I have given Strict orders to my victorious troops that 
in the execution of the duties entrusted to them they are 
to deal with the populace generally with complete con- 
sideration and friendliness. It remains for you yourselves 
to treat them in the same way. 

“ In conclusion, your are at full hberty to pursue your 
vocations as usual and your business as before, and it is 
my confident hope that the commerce of Baisra will resume 
its course and prosper even more than in the past.”. 

That day. General Barrett, in pubhshing a telegram from the 
Commander-in-Chief in India congratulating Force “ D ” on 
their success, included his own congratulations to the force 
on the achievement of their two main objects, viz., the defeat 
of the enemy’s forces in the field and the ocdhpation of 
this important town ; and he expressed his warmest approval 
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of their gallantry in the field and their cheerful performance of 
the arduous duties inseparable from a campaign of this nature. 

During the next few days there was much to occupy everyone. 
Most of the leading Turldsh officials had fled and the few re- 
maining were generally unreliable or useless ; and some form of 
government had to be improvised. The inhabitants were much 
impressed by the exemplary behaviour of the troops and 
relations between the two became and continued very cordial ; 
but many bad characters— generally from outside — threatened 
trouble in the town. When the Turks retired, the newly 
mobilized Arab soldiery had been left to their own devices 
and many of them had bartered their arms and equipment 
locally before dispersing to their homes. A few arms were 
delivered up on demand but many remained concealed, necessi- 
tating continual searches. The locally recruited Arab watch- 
men or police were on the whole not unsatisfactory, but it 
soon became apparent that for real watch and ward reliance 
could only be placed on our troops. Two Deputy Military 
Governors were appointed for Basra and Ashar respectively, 
and by degrees the civil administration began to take shape, 
as regulations for the control of taxes, trade, traffic, sanitation, 
etc., came into force. In the settlement of affairs, the local 
knowledge and experience of the British local agents of 
mercantile firms were of much use to us. 

The troops were fully employed in cleaning up the extra- 
ordinarily ^rty surrounding of their camps or billets and in 
unloading and landing stores from the ships, as well as in 
reconnaissances and visits to neighbouring villages, etc., for 
arms. The lack of jetties, roads and budges kept the sappers 
and pioneers hard at work ; and the essential work of improving 
the sanitation of the place was rendered diffictilt by the presence 
of water ever 3 rwhere near the surface of the ground. There 
was no metal for roads and finally it had to be imported all 
the way from India for the main communication. 

Drinking water was obtainable from the river only. This 
water was contaminated ever 3 rwhere near land, and for drinking 
purposes it had all to be fetched in boats from the centre of 
the 'river and then chlorinated before use. Suitable hospital 
accommodation could not be found till the Shaikh of Moham- 
merah placed his palace, a mile above Ashar creek, at our 
disposal for that purpose.* 


* The Turiash militaxy hospital, though outwaxdly»»a handsome building 
of mud bncks* plaster and wood, was internally dirty and insamtary in the 
extreme. 
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Owing to the lack of facilities, disembarkation was slow and 
difficult and the line of ships in the stream waiting to be unladen 
soon grevj to some miles in extent. Moreover, the loading in 
Bombay had been carried out of necessity in .a hurry and the 
contents of the ships were often not available in the order in 
which they were required, and even in some cases were not 
completely known at Basra. Hard work and goodwill on the 
part of all concerned, however, overcame these difficulties and 
before the end of the month General Barrett’s force had settled 
down with their tents and baggage, and the auxiliary services 
were beginning to function efficiently. 

General Barrett had now to consider the situation. Beyond 
the occupation of Basra he had no orders ; and he felt 
himself at rather a disadvantage in not having received 
before leaving India some indication of our probable future 
policy. The Commander-in-Chief in India, how’ever, in his 
evidence before the Mesopotamia Commission pointed out 
that he furnished General Barrett with copies of the whole 
correspondence with the Secretary of State, which afforded all 
the information that the Governnoipnt of India themselves 
possessed of the intentions of H.M. Government. Moreover, 
Sir Percy Cox had been Foreign Secretary to the Government 
of India up to a few days before General Delamain’s force left 
Bombay and consequently had intimate knowledge of all that 
had transpired by then. In a " private ’’ telegram to the 
Viceroy from Basra of 23rd November Sir P. Cox put the 
situation to him as follows : — 

“ G.O.C. and I are stud 3 nng the topographical details 
bearing on the question of advance to Baghdad in case 
that course be decided on. Will Your Excellency kindly 
consider the problem. It would be convenient if we could 
learn the intentions of Government in this connection as 
soon as possible in order that thorough proposals may be 
submitted without delay. The local outlook is as follows : 
According to general reports Turkish troops recently 
engaged with us were completely panic-stricken and very 
unlikdy to oppose us again. Arab element in Baghdad 
is already friendly and notables here volunteer opinion 
that we should be received in Baghdad with the same 
cordiality as we have been here and that the Turkish 
troops would offer little if any opposition. There remain 
the tribes between here and Baghdad. Frona among this 
element the weU-known Muntafik Shaikh, Ajaimi, who was 
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ostensibly co-operating with the Turkish troops, has just 
sent in an emissary to convey his submission and intimate 
his wish to come in and hand over four thousand rifles 
received or seized by him from the Turks and it is hoped 
that the neutrality if not the active co-operation of the 
tribes can be secured by judicious diplomacy. Effect of the 
recent defeat has been very great, and if advance is made 
before it wears off and while cool season lasts Baghdad 
will in all probability fall into our hands very easily. After 
earnest consideration of the arguments for and against 
I find it difficult to see how we can well avoid taking over 
Baghdad. We can hardly allow Turkey to retain posses- 
sion and make difficulties for us at Basra ; nor can we 
allow any other Power to take it ; but once in occupation 
we must remain, for we could not possibly allow the Turks 
to return after accepting from Arabs co-operation afforded 
on the understanding that the Turkish regime had dis- 
appeared for good. It is also a matter for consideration 
that there are some thirty British subjects detained there 
whom we need to release. I may mention that I sent 
Major Shakespear to Ibn Saud with instructions to get 
him to come north and to remain with him in case we 
wanted him to assist us with the tribes beyond Basra. 
I shall report officially in due course arrangements we are 
making for administration of Basra.” 

General Barrett approved of the despatch of this telegram, 
thinking that in view of the possibility of a later advance up 
the Tigris there were obvious advantages in ventilating the 
subject as soon as possible. The resulting reply was likely to 
show the intentions of H.M. Government and both General 
Barrett and Sir P. Cox were anxious to know these, to help 
them in their military and political plans and policy. As 
General Barrett was led to believe that Arab co-operation and 
support would be forthcoming to the desired extent, he con- 
sidered at that time that an advance to Amara would be both 
feaable and expedient. It was not till nearly two months later 
that force of circumstances* brought home to him that his 
force would be compelled to remain on the defensive. 


* As will be seen later these were • the failure of the Arabs to afford the 
expected co-eperation and support , the increasing s^i^ength of the Turks ; 
the lack of aeroplanes and light draught gunboats ; and the indications 
that the threatening frontier and internal situations in India were likely to 
interfere with the despatch of reinforcements. 
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The Viceroy, repeating this telegram to the Secretary of 
State on the ^th, added, " Before giving you my views I am 
consulting the Commander-in-Chief and wiU formulate them as 
soon as I Snow how far the proposal is feasible from a military 
point of view.” On the 25th, the Chief of the General Staff, 
India, sent orders to General Barrett to consolidate his position 
at Basra and the head of the Persian Gulf, and he asked for 
General Barrett’s appreciation of what he required to hold 
Basra securely and to keep the control of the river as far up 
as was necessary for that purpose. He also asked for further 
information, on that and the next day, regarding the enemy, 
the attitude of the Arab tribes, the number and capacity of 
available steamers and lighters, the supplies and transport 
locally procurable, and the state of the roads. In the mean- 
time and before he received General Barrett’s replies, he had 
written a short appreciation from the mihtary point of view 
of Sir P. Cox’s proposal to advance on Baghdad. In this he 
estimated that the disposable Turkish troops about Baghdad 
did not exceed fifteen thousand, of whom not more than four 
thousand would be properly armed, organised and equipped, 
and that they would have sixteen to twenty guns. He pointed 
out that it was essential that the Arabs should co-operate, and 
that if they did so it might be possible for the one brigade 
with horses and guns — ^which the available river transport was 
beheved to be capable of carrying in one trip — to seize and 
occupy Baghdad if sent promptly. The round trip would 
probably take fourteen days, so that this brigade would have 
to maintain itself unsupported at Baghdad for a fortnight. 
He considered that eventually a division would have to be 
kept in Baghdad “to make the position even moderately 
safe”; and another division would be required between 
Baghdad and Fao, to secure the line of cormnunication and 
provide a reserve for Baghdad. This second division could 
only be found by diverting a brigade from Eg 3 q)t, sending one 
brigade from the North-West Frontier* and making up a 
composite brigade of troops from Muscat, China, Mauritius, 
and from the Territorial Force. After taking into considera- 
tion the distance of Baghdad from Mosul and the Russian 
operations in the Caucasus, he came to the conclusion that 
these two divisions might be sufiicient so long as Russia 
occupied the Turkish armies in Armenia. In the event, how- 
ever, of a Russj^ repulse or snow in the Caucpus closing 

* At tins time it had been found necessary to reinforce the Wazinstan 
area owing to an attack by a large body of tribesmen from across the frontier. 
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operations, it seemed possible that Turkish forces from there 
would be diverted against Baghdad. " If this happened, as 
we should be unable to reinforce them further, we should have 
either to withdraw or run the risk of a considerable disaster.” 
He was of opinion that the ultimate strategical value of Baghdad 
was doubtful, while it was clear that the addition to our military 
responsibilities by its occupation would entail the diversion of 
more troops to what was, after all, only a secondary objective. 
He concluded : “ It will thus be seen that, however desirable 
politically the seizure of Baghdad may be, the military con- 
siderations indicate that even success would result in our general 
strategical position being weakened rather than strengthened.” 

On the 27th, General Barrow, the Military Secretary at the 
India Office, was also considering Sir P. Cox’s proposal, and in his 
minute of that date he analysed the situation on the following 
lines. A policy of passive inactivity was to be deprecated if we 
were to continue to impress the Arab and Indian world with 
our ability to defeat all designs against us. Within the next 
week or so the third brigade of the division would have arrived 
in Mesopotamia, and General Barrett and Sir P. Cox would be 
able to form a sound appreciation of the position with regard to 
the Arabs. If this was favourable a forward move would be 
safe, though it was premature to embark on any such ambitious 
project as the occupation of Baghdad. A suitable objective 
was Quma, up to which warships like the Odin and ships of 
fifteen-feet draught could proceed. No obstacle to such an 
advance was knowai and no opposition seemed likely, so that 
probably a brigade of infantry with a proportion of other arms 
would suffice. The object of going to Qurna was to secure a 
strong strategical point and a dominating position. Situated 
at the junction of the Tigris and the old channel of the 
Euphrates, it covered and controlled all the rich cultivated land 
along the Shatt al Arab. Immediately to the north of Quma 
was the arid country between it and Amara and both flanks 
were practically unassailable ; on the right the Hawiza marshes 
reaching to near the Persian frontier and on the left the 
Euphrates. The advantages of the position were ; — 

(f) Its commanding military value. 

(2) The control it would give us of the whole navigable 

water-way to the Gulf. 

(3) The possession of the whole of the rich cultivated area 

from Qurna to the sea. ^ 

(4) The fact that it completely covered Persian Arabistan and 

safeguarded it from Turkish intrigues or incursions. 
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(5) The moral effect on the Arabs. 

(6) The control of the telegraph up to this point and also of 

the passage of the Euphrates. 

He concluded, “ When we have reached Quma and fully 
estabhshed ourselves there it will be time enough to consider 
whether we should go farther. We should know by then the 
attitude of Ibn Saud and of the Arabs as a whole. We shall 
know the political situation at Baghdad and whether the Turks- 
are in a condition to resist us. We shall have fully established 
ourselves in a military sense at Basra. I see no object in doing 
more than this at present. When we have consolidated our- 
selves in the Shatt al Arab region we shall be in all the better 
position to take another step forward with Baghdad as its 
objective, but let nothing be done in haste. Time is on our 
side. It would be unwise to decide on going to Baghdad till 
we can frame a policy for the future, and this we cannot da 
till we see clearer the general trend of events and the inward 
attitude of the Arabs. But whatever we do, let us not stand 
stiU. I.et us move on to Qurna directly General Barrett gets- 
his third brigade and is ready for the move.” 

As a result of the above the Secretary of State replied on 
the 27th to the Viceroy’s private telegram of the 25th as 
follows : " We are not disposed to authorise an advance to 
Baghdad at present as there are grave international considera- 
tions involved, but as soon as General Barrett is ready to do 
so we sanction an advance to Quma with a brigade or such 
portion of his force as may be necessary for the operation.’*' 
Presumably he will await the arrival of Ms tMrd brigade, for 
Basra and the whole region from Quma wiU have to be con- 
trolled by us in both a military and a political sense, and on 
such considerations it will probably be desirable to keep the 
bulk of the division at Basra, wMch should for the present be 
regarded as the headquarters.” 

TMs telegram was repeated on 3rd December to General 
Barrett, who had already decided of Ms own accord to occupy 
Quma. The Viceroy, writing to Lord Crewe on 2nd December, 
said : “You did not give me time to send you our views _^on 

* These “ grave international considerations were subsequently explained 
in answer to a query by the Viceroy as follows : “ But setting aside difficulty 
of force necessary to occupy and hold Baghdad, because if we once were 
there it would be unfortunate to retire under menace of superior force, 

I consider that it is premature to take action, which appears to oblige con- 
sideration both by Alfties and by Arabs of ultimate settlemeiffc regarding 
Mesopotamia and other parts of the Turkish Empire It will be a most compli- 
cated matter, and we are not at present £i.ble to do more than assert, as we 
have, our paramount claims and powers at the head of the Persian Gulf/' 
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Cox’s proposal to advance to Baghdad ... as a matter 
of fact after consultation with Beauchamp Duff I had arrived 
at the conclusion that it would be impossible to execute at 
present . . . .” 

This conclusion was come to after the receipt of answers 
from General Barrett to the Chief of the General Staff’s tele- 
grams of 25th and 26th November, which more than confimied 
the views held at Indian Army Headquarters that from a mili- 
tary point of view the proposal was unsound. General Barrett 
had reported that he had only three steamers and four iron 
lighters, whose capacity was two battalions with a week’s 
supply, available for navigation above Quma, and that armed 
vessels of not more than three and a half feet draught would be 
necessary in case a larger force had to be moved above Quma ; 
the local Arabs were generally friendlj^ but the Muntafik 
Shaikh Ajaimi who had been helping the Turks had not come 
in ;* the local supplies and transport were only sufficient for 
the inhabitants ; a small force of the enemy with two guns was 
at Qurna and they were also holding Ezra’s Tomb and Nasiriya ; 
and the enemy were weU armed with good supplies of ammu- 
nition and were living cn the country. 

On 29th November, General Barrett telegraphed to India 
the following appreciation of the situation. It is, however, 
to be noted that this telegram never reached India, and it was 
not till 18th December that General Barrett realised it had 
not reached its destination and repeated it.f “ It appears 
desirable, so that our position at Basra may be consolidated, 
to place at Quma a fortified post and another five miles north 
of Zubair at Shaiba. These will be in addition to the Basra 
garrison. In order to destroy the Turkish gunboat Marmariss 
and any other armed vessels that may be sent to oppose oui 
advance by the Turks, two or more river steamers of light 
draught carrying four-inch B.L. guns should form the naval 
force. Upon the decision as to whether you propose advancing 
to Baghdad or not, and upon the declaration of our permanent 
occupation of the country or otherwise, must depend the 
miiitary strength of this garrison. The attitude of the Shaikh 
of Kuwait has always been satisfactory, and in our immediate 
neighbourhood the tribes are disposed to be most friendly. 
When once they are told that we have come to stay it may be 

* See Sir P. Cox's telegram of 23rd November ante, Ajaimi remained on 
the Turkisikside throughout the war. ^ 

t A check instituted between the Chief of the General Staff, India and 
‘General Barrett to obviate such miscarriage of telegrams did not, owing 
.apparently to a clerical error, have the desired effect in this instance. 
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asstimed with safety that their warm support may be reckoned 
on. Nothing has yet been heard from Ibn Saud. 

“ I do not favour an advance on Baghdad by land on account 
of the scarcity of water at camps and the difficulty of feeding 
transport animals. More suitable boats than I have now 
would be required to move sufficient forces by river. It is 
probable that the advance will be obstructed by boats sunk in 
the water-way, possibly by guns in position on land and perhaps 
in boats. I am, therefore, in favour of advancing in bounds. 
Firstly, to advance a small party, by shallow draught steamers 
and flats, to establish a fortified post and supply dep6t at 
Quma. Friendly relations could then be established with the 
neighbouring tribes roimd Quma and our sphere of influence 
would be enlarged. Our next step up the river would be to 
Amara. As I make good our position it may be expected that 
the Arabs will gradually come over to us, seeing that we 
should be strong enough to beat any Turkish force likely to 
oppose us or likely to be sent from Baghdad by steamer 
against us. In this manner we should probably be able to 
defeat the enemy in detail and pave the way for the final 
advance to Baghdad. For this purpose the force under my 
command is, I consider, sufficient, and I therefore intend to 
occupy Quma as soon as our stores have been got ashore, 
and other matters prepared. At present, pending further 
orders, I am only getting the mules ofi their ships and am 
leaving the camels on board.” 

One of the most noticeable features in the foregoing appre- 
ciation and correspondence is the constant repetition of the 
necessity for Arab co-operation. The British force in Meso- 
potamia being only of the strength of one division, the Arabs 
were as important a factor in 1914 as they had been in 1857, 
when Sir James Outram had taken a British expedition up the 
Shatt al Arab to operate against the Persians in Mohammerah. 
Then, as in 1914, the Arab inhabitants of the area consisted of 
warhke and turbulent predatory tribes, nominally Persian or 
Turkish subjects, but in reality disaffected to both governments. 
Then, also, as Outram pointed out, their natural tendencies 
prevented their remaining idle during the operations, and if he 
did not invite or accept their friendship he must be prepared 
to expect their hostility, i.e., his supplies and information would 
be cut off and his baggage and convo37S plundered whenever 
opportunity offerq^. It was mainly to secure the^rabs on 
our side that on 27th November Sir P. Cox telegraphed to the 
Viceroy asking if he could make a pubhc announcement that 
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oiir occupation of Basra would be permanent. Without some 
such assurance it was becoming clear that the Arabs were not 
likely to commit themselves definitely, for fear of subsequent 
Turkish reprisals. After full consideration, the Government of 
India telegraphed on the 7th December to the Secretary of 
State recommending the proposal strongly. But the British 
Government were unable to agree, as they held that such a 
course would be considered by their Allies as a breach of faith. 
Having regard to the various political complications entailed 
by our alliances and by our relations with neutral Powers, 
there is no reason to question the correctness of this decision. 
Judging, however, by subsequent events, it would appear to 
afford a good illustration of how military operations are at 
times rendered more difficult through the exigencies of national 
policy. 

On the 25th November the Espibgle and Odin reconnoitred to 
within three miles of Quma, where they found a force of about 
five hundred Turks with two guns and the Marmariss. The 
Turkish guns and the Marmariss retired on being shelled, and 
the shallowness of the river, partially blocked about two miles 
below Quma by a sunken lighter, prevented for the time being 
any further advance by our ships. The Odin also damaged her 
rudder in the shallow waters, and this impeded her manoeuv- 
ring power. On the same day Sir P. Cox reported to India 
and the Secretary of State that the defeat of the Turks on the 
17th had turned out to be much more decisive than was supposed, 
and that the Arab contingents who had fought there were much 
disgusted with their treatment by the Turks ; also that he had 
received a report from an EngUshman in Baghdad, dated the 
12th, saying that the Arab element there was very well disposed 
towards us, and that there were only two thousand Turkish 
troops and six guns remaining there. 

In the next few days the remainder of the 6th Division, 
including the 17th Brigade (1st Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire Light Infantry, 22nd Punjabis, 103rd Mahratta Light 
Infantry and 119th Infantry), imder Brigadier-General W. H. 
Dpbbie, C.B., arrived in the river, giving General Barrett a total 
fighting force of one cavalry regiment, five batteries of field 
or mountain artillery, two sapper companies, and thirteen 
battalions of infantry.* A camp was opened at Maqil for part 
of the force ; the passage past the obstruction near Dabba 
island wgs buoyed and related by wa^phmen ; improved 
communications ashore were beginning to take shape ; the 


* For composition of Force " D ” at this time, see Appendix III, p. 348. 
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troops got all their baggage and a great part of their stores 
ashore ; and General Barrett had decided, as stated in his 
telegram of the 29th, to turn the remnants of the Turkish 
force from Basra out of Quma and to hold this place and Shaiba* * * § 
as the necessary outposts to secure his position at Basra. 

On the 30th, orders were issued for a force under I,ieutenant- 
Colonel Frazer, 110th Mahratta Light Infantry, to proceed up 
the river on 3rd December. The force consisted of two guns 
of the 82nd Battery R.F.A., half the 17th company Sappers 
and Miners, one company Norfolks, the 104th Rifles and 110th 
Mahratta Light Infantry. The navy would co-operate with 
two warships and two armed launches.f The force was to be 
transported in four river steamers,! towing lighters with sup 
plies ; and next day orders were issued for the field artillery 
to mount two 18-pounder Q.F. field guns on board each of two 
of the river steamers {Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch), which were 
to be placed imder the orders of the Senior Naval Officer as 
soon as they had disembarked the troops they were carrying. 
General Barrett’s information led him to believe that the Turks 
had about five hundred cavalry and five hundred infantry with 
four guns at Qurna and that the Maripariss was near Ezra’s 
Tomb. His instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer were to 
land his force at a point selected by the Senior Naval Officer 
on the left bank of the river, a few miles below Qurna, and, in 
concert with the navy, to clear the left bank of the enemy up 
to and beyond Qurna ; after this he had a free hand to cross 
the Tigris and attack Qurna, or to hold on to the left bank 
and await reinforcements, as he considered best. 

By 5 a.m. on the 4th December the river steamers had joined 
the warships, which had preceded them up the river, and then 
disembarked the troops at the spot selected, which was on 
the northern bank of the Shwaiyib river at its junction with 
the Shatt al Arab. To cover the landing the Espihgle and 
Lawrence steamed a short way up the river, anchoring round 
the bend in sight of Quma point ;§ while the Odin, whidi — 
owing to her damaged rudder — could only manoeuvre with 
difficulty, anchored with the armed launches off the landing- 
place. Two Turkish guns to the south-west of Muzaira'a 
village and at Quma opened fire on the Espiegle and Lawrence 
to which both they and the Odin replied. The disembarkation 


* On 4th December a half squadron 33rd Cavalry and a half battalion 20th 
Punjabis were sent to l^ld Shaiba “ as an outpost to the west.’* ^ 

t Three launches actually took part, i.e , Miner, Lewis Felly, and Shaitan* 

j Mcdamir, Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch, and Salimi. 

§ See Map 2. 
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of the troops was carried out quickly and without difficulty, 
and the whole force was ashore and begiiuiing to advance by 
8.30 a.m. 

By this time the Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch had joined the 
warships and launches and had come into action with their 
18-potmder guns, at three thousand yards, against the Turkish 
guns to the south-west of Muzaira’a. These were soon silenced. 

The advance on shore was slow. In the absence of cavalry, 
reconnaissance had to be cairied out by infantry scouts, and 
the mirage and lack of cover rendered their work difficult. 
The half battalion 110th, composing the advanced guard, 
advanced towards the east of Muzaira’a till the scouts reported 
that it was unoccupied, when they changed direction towards 
the village. It soon became clear that the enemy were occupy- 
ing trenches along the plantations between Muzaira’a and the 
Shatt al Arab, and the advanced guard, reinforced on their 
left* by the remainder of the 110th, was ordered to attack them. 

Muzaira’a proved after all to be held by the enemy ;t and 
the Norfolk company, and subsequently the half 17th Sapper 
company, were sent up to support that part of the 110th 
attacking the village.. To these attacking troops Muzaira’a 
appeared, at first, through the mirage to be a substantial 
mud-bastioned and loopholed structure ; and it was only when 
they got close that they could see that the defences consisted 
of trenches inside the mud and reed huts. The artillery 
support from the ships and the 82nd Battery section on land 
was most effective. The guns on shore, without observation 
ladders,^ had found observation difficult owing to the level 
plain and the mirage ; but the ships, who at 10 a.m. had 
advanced about one thousand yards upstream to get to closer 
ranges, had found observation easy owing to their higher 
outlook. By about 11 a.m. the Turks were driven out of 
Muzaira’a and the trenches to southward, the 110th taking 
over sixty prisoners and two 9-pounder field guns. 

The British force was now covered by the plantations from 
the Turkish guns at Quma, but a heavy rifle fire was still 
maintained by the Turkish infantry in the plantations, where 
they got excellent cover. A portion of the enemy’s force to 

A j0lag was carried on the left of the firing line to indicate its position to 
the ships. The bearer of this flag, Lance-Naick Apa Bagwe, 110th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, was specially mentioned for gallantry throughout the attack 
in carrying this flag in the open under the heavy fire directed against him. 

t Information from Turkish sources shows that iMuzaira'a was held by 
about nine hundred infantry. See Appendix VI, p. 352. 
t At this time artillery were not equipped with these. 
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the north of Muzaira’a was driven by the Norfolks through the 
plantations to the open desert to the northward, while the 
noth and Sappers inchned to their left and advanced towards 
Quma through the date plantations. Covered by their rear- 
guards, most of the Turks appear to have crossed the river 
and to have established a strong firing line at Quma.* The 
Tigris was here about two hundred yards wide, and all the 
native boats were alongside the right bank under the rifles 
of the enemy. 

About 1 p.m. a company from the 104th, hitherto in reserve, 
were advanced through the plantations towards Quma to dear 
up the situation, and about the same time the Senior Naval 
Officer, finding the water too shallowf for a further advance by 
his sloops, sent forward the launches Miner, Shaitan, and Lewis 
Petty. The Turks allowed these to get within one thousand 
yards of Quma and then opened such a heavy gun and rifle 
fire on them as to stop their further advance. The launches 
presented an admirable target, and it was only the indifferent 
shooting of the Turks that saved them from annihilation. 
The Miner, however, was holed by a shell in the engine-room 
at the water-line ; and it was mainly owing to the gallant 
way in which the wounded engine-room staff stuck to their 
posts that the commander was able to save the launch from 
sinking in deep water in sight of the enemy and to ground her 
near the Espiegle. In the meantime, the remainder of the 
104th had been pushed forward to join their advanced company 
opposite Quma ; and they endeavoured to establish a sufficient 
fire superiority over the Turkish fine on the opposite bank to 
allow of an attempt at crossing. The 17th Sapper half company 
were also ordered across to the left flank to give any assistance 
they could to a crossing. This fire fight continued for about 
an hour and the Turks were forced by it to evacuate some of 
their positions ; but it became clear that, even if boats were 
obtained, no crossing could be attempted without further 
artillery support. This could not be given either by the guns 
on the ships, I or by those on shore, who could not move 
through the plantations. The whole of the British infantry 

* The records contain no mention of where this crossing was effected. 
General Barrett in his report says that owing to the thick plantations touch 
was lost with the Turks, thus enabling them to cross the river unmolested 
higher up. 

t The deepest channel here for a length of over a mile was seven feet, 
rising at high tide to about twelve feet. 

t The Shattan and Ikwis Felly were still in action at short range, but they 
had only one 12-pounder and two 3-pounders between them and were still 
under a heavy Turkish fire. 
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were now lining the left bank of the Tigris, the Norfolk company 
being on the extreme right of the line, with about twenty to 
thirty Turks opposite them, holding what appeared to be the 
northern limit of the Turkish position. c • 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer decided that he must wait for 
further reinforcements before attempting to cross, and, having 
no transport animals to bring up his supplies, etc., he ordered 
a retirement of the whole force to camp at the Shwaiyib landing 
point.* The retirement was covered by the fire of the ships, 
the sloops firing at such portions of Quma as they could discern, 
and by the 104th, who had to withdraw under a heavy fire. 
The land force was all back in camp soon after 5 p.m., having 
killed many Turks and captured seventy-eight prisoners, in- 
cluding three officers, and two field guns. The British casualties 
had been one Indian officer and nineteen Indian other ranks 
killed, one British officer and three British and fifty Indian 
other ranks wounded. At 4 p.m. the launches — the conduct 
of whose crews had been gallant in the extreme and who had 
done very good work — ^were ordered to retire ; and about 
6.15 p.m., the other ships having come down-stream, the Turks 
opened a heavy gun fir^ on the Espiegle and the Miner. The 
shell hole in the Miner was plugged by about 6.30 p.m., when, 
the tide having risen, the Espiegle, which had been practically 
aground, was able once again to manoeuvre, and she and the 
Miner reached camp about 7 p.m. The naval casualties had 
been one officer, one petty officer, one stoker and one native 
rating wounded. 

General Barrett had been kept informed of events by wireless, 
and when he heard that Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer had decided 
not to attempt the crossing to Qurna until reinforced, he sent 
an order to General Fry, commanding 18th Brigade, to be 
prepared to take up reinforcements consisting of the remainder 
of the Norfolks, the 7th Rajputs and half the 120th. 

The prisoners and wounded reached Basra the next morning. 
The Senior Naval Officer also went down to Basra and wdth 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer's staff officer explained the situation 
to General Barrett. On hearing their report, General Barrett 
decided to include four guns of the 76th Battery in General 
Fry's force, and issued instructions to General Fry that he was 
to reconnoitre the ground thoroughly before renewing the 


* In his report on this action. General Barrett said : ** I consider that 

LieutenantXolonel Frazer accomplished all that could have been expected 
of him, having regard to the limited number of troops at his command. The 
Turks had been reinforced before the action and were in greater strength 
than had been expected."' 
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engagement, and to let General Barrett know if he required 
more troops. 

^ Early on the 6th, General Fry reached Shwaiyib camp with 
his reinfortements and learnt that a reconnaissance on the 
previous day had proved that the Turks had re-occupied 
Muzaira’a. During the afternoon he held a conference with 
the Senior Naval Officer, at which Sir P. Cox was also present, 
on board the Lawrence, from whose decks a good view was 
obtained of the enemy’s former position. He was seen to be 
entrenching at Muzaira’a. In the meantime a reconnaissance 
was being carried out by one and a half companies of infantry 
on land and by the Shaitan and Lewis Pelly up the river. 
General Fry’s intelligence was to the effect that the Turks had 
been reinforced since the 4th, and that they had now about 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred men* at Muzaira’a with 
six guns and another eight hundred men with four guns at 
Quma. General Fry decided that it was essential to make an 
early attack on Muzaira’a and to clear the left bank of the 
enemy before they received any further reinforcements. The 
first day’s operations were to be confined to these objectives 
and to preparing to cross the Tigris above and out of sight of 
Quma. To allow of his force remaining in occupation of 
captured groimd. General Fry asked General Barrett to send 
him a moimtain battery and three hundred and twenty 
transport mules, to carry a minimum quantity of baggage 
and stores from Shwaiyib landing-place. 

Just after 2 p.m., a force of the enemy, about five hundred 
strong with two guns, were seen- advancing across the plain 
from Muzaira’a. Our outposts were reinforced and the Espi^gle 
and Lawrence moved upstream; and they and some field 
artillery guns on shore opened fire, with the result that the 
enemy retired with some loss in about an hour’s time. A further 
fruitless minor attack on our outposts at dusk preceded a 
peaceful night. 

With the 30th Mountain Battery — ^which arrived at Shwaiyib 
about 7 a.m. on the 7th — General Fry’s force amounted to a 
total strength of about three thousand seven hundred vdth 
twelve guns, in addition to the guns on the warships and 
latmches and the four field artillery guns on the river steamers. 
His plan of attack was as follows : the Norfolks and the half 
battalion 120th were to attack Muzaira’a and the trenches south 
of it, while the HOth were to carry out a turning grovement 

* It was ascertained subsequently that they had a total on both banks of 
about three thousand. 


( 67 £ 8 ) 
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against the north of Muzaira’a; the four guns of the 76th 
Battery were to support the attack on Muzaira’a, and the two 
guns of the 82nd Battery the attack by the rest of the line, 
while the 30th Mountain Battery, moving between the two, was 
to support either attack as required ; and the 7th Rajputs 
and 104th Rifles were to be in reserve. Arrangements were 
made ■with the Senior Naval Officer for the dose co-operation 
of the guns under his command. 

On the 7th the force assembled north of the creek above the 
camp, and verbal instructions for the attack were issued to 
unit commanders about 10 a.m.* The advance across the open 
and bare sandy plain commenced about an hour later, when 
Muzaira’a ■village was just visible in the mirage. At 9.45 the 
ships had weighed and anchored about a mile up-stream, the 
EspUgle leading with the Lawrence astern, the Odin and launches 
to the south-eastward, and the Mejidieh and Blosse Lynch in 
positions on the port side of the Espiigle. As soon as the ships 
were seenf from Muzaira’a and Quma the enemy’s g\ms 
opened on them and the ships replied ■with lyddite, also shelling 
the trenches to aid the land attack. 

The Norfolks advancgd on the centre of Muzaira’a with the 
120th on their left, and the 110th, who were to make the turning 
movement, echeloned back on their right ; and the 7th and 
104th were in reserve. About 11.30 the artillery came into 
action against Muzaira’a and the trenches to the south of it. 
The enemy had opened fire from their trenches at and near 
Muzaira’a and from two guns north of that village, but these 
guns were quickly silenced by the 76th Battery and were 
subsequently captured intact. The whole of the British 
artillery, both naval and military, made excellent practice 
against the enemy’s position in spite of the mirage, which was 
found particularly bad by the guns on shore. The Turks, when 
they saw the direction of the British attack, tried to make a 
diversion by reinforcing their right and firing hea-vily from 
trenches hitherto silent. This caused several casualties to the 
120th and the Norfolks, whose lines they enfiladed. The 
advance of the 120th was temporarily checked, but General 
Fry reinforced them ■with a company of the 7th and directed 
the 82nd Battery to support them, while asking for a similar 

* There had been some delay owing to the exceptionally high tide m the 
creek, 

t Although Quma, except the point of the peninsula, could not be properly 
seen from the decks of the ships owing to the interveniisig palm-trees, the masts 
of the sloops could be seen from Qurna and afforded the Turks good ranging 
marks. 
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switch by the naval guns. The ships moved a little further 
up the stream — ^the EspUgle practic^y dragging through the 
mud — and afforded the desired co-operation. Thus supported, 
the 120th TOth the company of the 7th advanced and drove 
the Turks out with the bayonet. 

In the meantime the Norfolks and the 110th had been 
advancing steadily, with their supporting artillery moving up 
to closer ranges ; and just before 1 p.m. Muzaira’a was carried 
at the point of the bayonet, the enemy not waiting to receive 
the charge. Owing to the mirage it was only when our artillery 
had got within sixteen hundred yards of the enemy’s position 
that they were able to see the enemy’s trenches clearly. 

The Turks had now evacuated the village and the trenches 
south of it and were retiring through the plantations in a 
northerly direction ; but they were still holding some trenches 
to the northward of Muzaira’a. The 104th, who had closed up, 
were ordered to attack these, which were in part enfilading the 
line of the 110th. Passing through the 110th, who were in and 
near Muzaira’a, and supported by the 76th and 30th Batteries, 
they drove the Turks out under the vigorous fire of our artillery. 
The 104th pushed on in pursuit for about a mile and a half 
north of Muzaira’a, the 76th Battery well up on their right 
and the 30th and 82nd Batteries following up on their left rear. 
The Turks could be seen by these units in general retreat 
northwards on both banks of the Tigris, and our artillery 
shelled them vigorously. At this stage the 76th Battery 
suddenly foimd itself enfiladed by two Turkish guns some 
four thousand eight hundred yards to the east-north-east. The 
76th and 30th both opened fire on these gims at once and 
silenced them in a few minutes, their teams being seen to gallop 
away and abandon the guns. The British, however, had no 
cavalry, and their main force had pushed on into the plantations 
facing Quma. It was too far for the batteries and 104th to 
advance unsupported and capture these two guns, and they 
were removed by the enemy after dark. 

The 104th were meanwhile reconnoitring the left bank of the 
Tigris to the north of the plantations, and by 4 p.m. a gun. of 
the 82nd Battery was brought into action here and enfiladed 
the Turkish line at Quma. 

The Norfolks and 110th, reforming after the capture of 
Muzaira’a, pushed on into the plantations and reached the 
river-bank, where^they encountered a heavy fire frcgn Quma. 
The British firing line on the river-bank now comprised the 
I20th (half battalion), 7th (one company), Norfolks, and 110th, 
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and their advance in this direction appears to have somewhat 
diverted the Turkish fire from the ships. For, owing to the 
fire against them slackening, the ships managed to get a little 
further upstream, the Mejidieh and Blosse LyMcA**getting to 
within two thousand yards of Quma. The Senior Naval Officer 
was also able to send an officer to locate and sotmd round the 
lighter sunk in the channel, and to send forward the Miner, 
Shaitan and Lewis Petty to help the left flank of the troops in 
the plantations. The laimches were fired on heavily from 
Quma, and the Shaitan received a direct hit on the bridge, 
kUling the commander (Lieutenant-Commander Elkes, R.N.R.), 
wounding the petty officer at the wheel, and stunning the 
civilian master. The steering gear was smashed, and Petty 
Officer Vale saved the launch by steering her out of action by 
her twin-screws. The other two launches remained in action 
under heavy fire till 3.45, when Captain Hayes-Sadler con- 
sidered it advisable to rec^ them. They had done very good 
work and were both riddled by bullets. 

The fighting continued till dusk, when the troops were with- 
drawn to the camp by Muzaira’a. This was hidden from 
Quma by the plantatidn, and though the enemy fired a few 
shells at it early in the night no damage was done. The 
artillery duel between Quma and the ships was carried on 
till dark, and when the moon rose the enemy fired a few shells. 
But the. night was generally uneventful. The enemy, whose 
numbers on the left bank had amounted to about two thousand, 
had lost some two hundred killed, one himdred and thirty 
prisoners, several hundred wounded, and three field guns. 
The British casualties were ten killed and one hundred and 
eighteen woimded, including five British and three Indian 
officers : that they were not more was due mainly to the 
dose support and co-operation of the artillery, naval and 
military. 

General Fry had carried out his first day's operations 
successfully and was prepared to renew the fight next day to 
effect the crossing of the Tigris. That this might be easier 
than he had antidpated was indicated by the intelligence 
that came in during the night. Fifteen hundred of the enany 
were said to have retreated northwards in steamers, leaving 
about dght hundred men and four guns in Quma. 

Early on the 8th, part of the force moved out to reconnoitre 
and prepare for the crossing. The 104i;h reconnoitred for 

These river steamers could pass the obstruction as they drew less water 
than the sloops. 
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some four miles upstream on the left bank to cover that flank 
from surprise ; the 7th and 120th moved into the plantations 
opposite Quma to stop any attempt by the enemy at crossing 
the river , and a sapper officer was sent back to the landing- 
place at Shwaiyib to bring up the stores required for a flying 
bridge. At 8.30 a.m. the ships had not been fired on, and 
Captain Hayes-Sadler ordered the Lewis Petty up towards 
Quma to ascertain if the Turks were still in occupation. She 
was allowed to get within about four hundred yards of Quma, 
when a heavy gun and rifle fire was opened on her and she was 
ordered back. About the same time the camp at Muzaira'a 
was shelled from Quma, and soon afterwards the force in camp 
moved, out to take up a position of readiness on the edge of 
the plantations north-west of Muzaira’a. It had been decided 
to constmct a flying bridge a short distance north of the 
plantations on the left bank. A gun of the 82nd Battery 
came into action here against Quma, in the position it had 
been in the previous evening, and between 10 and 11 a.m. the 
half (17th) Sapper Company arrived to constmct the bridge. 

By this time the fire of the ships’ guns had neutralised the 
Turkish gun fire from Quma, and a navigating officer from the 
Es'pihgle, after sounding and buoying the outer side of the 
lighter simk in the channel, had reported that there was just 
room for the Espihgle to pass it. She moved upstream, 
accordingly, about 11 a.m., scraping through the mud, with 
the Lewis Petty sounding ahead, and anchored within about 
two thousand yards range of Quma. All the ships then opened 
fire on such parts of Quma as they could discern through the 
trees, the 7th and 120th Companies also keeping up a fire 
from the plantations. 

In the meantime the 104th reconnoitring upstream had 
foimd the usual d&yris of a flight but no enemy, and they 
induced two mahailas to stop and come into the left bank 
about three miles north and out of sight of Quma. The 
officer commanding the 104th sent word to General Fry 
that he had done so, and suggested that he should take his 
battalion across the river here and move down the right b^k 
to assist the crossing of the 110th. General Fry approved 
of this suggestion, and sent up four guns of the 76th Battery 
and half the Norfolks to take the place of the 104th, and to 
support their crossing. 

About 11.30, ^t the site selected for the flyifig bridge, 
Havildar Ghulam Nabi, Lance-Naick Nur Dad and Sapper 
Ghulam Haidar, aU of the 17th Company, Sappers and 
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Miners, very gallantly swam across the Tigris with a log 
line. The river was about one hundred and thirty yards 
wide with a strong current, but fortunately the Turks did 
not notice them and they succeeded in reaching the right 
bank. Lieutenant Campbell and two other men of the 
same unit followed them, and hauling over a wire cable 
they fixed the running tackle for a fl 5 fing bridge, attaching a 
mahaila secured with the assistance of some friendly Arabs. 
By this time some of the Turks, however, had seen what was 
happening and had begun to fire on them from some mahailas 
downstream. The first party of the 110th, consisting of 
about seventy men under Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer, got across 
about 1.20 p.m., and the rest of the battalion followed in 
successive trips. In addition to the gun of the 82nd Battery 
north of the plantations, the 30th Moimtain Battery were 
entrenched in a position a little further north to support the 
crossing. It was not found necessary, however, to utilise 
their fire. The Turks in Quma appeared to be unaware of 
the significance of the movement upstream, and the sappers 
and the 110th were only subjected to moderate rifle and shell 
fire while making the (Crossing. 

The first party of the 104th crossed, it is said, just after 
Colonel Frazer’s party, but the whole battalion were on the 
right bank, about one and a half miles above the fl 3 dng bridge, 
before 2 p.m. They then moved southward, and came into 
touch with part of the 110th, who were also advancing south. 
Pushing on together they found themselves opposed by the 
enemy holding a line of towers and trenches at right angles 
to the river. Two mountain guns of the 30th Battery, without 
mules, had meanwhile crossed by the flying bridge ; but 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer, meeting with this opposition, 
decided that it was too late in the day to start an action 
which seemed likely to entangle his force in the thick plantations 
and in the lanes of Quma in the dark.* At 3.30 p.m., he 
ordered the force under him on the right bank to draw out 
of the fight and to retire to bivouac near the flying bridge. 
He-was then unaware that Lieutenant-Colonel Britten of the 
noth, with a company, had succeeded in getting round the 
enemy’s left and occupying some of their towers. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Britten subsequently received the order to retire, 
and, seeing no signs of any reinforcements, withdrew his 
detachmesKt also to the bivouac. ^ 

On the left bank. General Fry, on receiving the report of 


♦ Suaset was about 4.55 p.m. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Frazer’s withdrawal, ordered back his force 
to the camp near Muzaira’a, leaving the Norfolks on the river- 
bank by^e flying bridge to support the force opposite. At 
the cost of some twenty-three rank and file wounded, he had 
estabhshed a footing across the river and prepared to make it 
good and attack Quma the next morning. Firing continued 
between Quma and the ships till dark, when it died down and 
was not renewed. 

At 11.40 p.m the warships sighted a small steamer coming 
down the river, and it was found that she had a deputation of 
three Turkish military officers on board who had come to 
discuss terms of surrender. These consisted of the chief staff 
officer to Subhi Bey, Vali of Basra, who was commanding at 
Qurna, and two other Turkish military officers. The Senior 
Naval Officer received them and endeavoured without success 
to communicate with General Fry, and at 3.30 a.m. he made 
provisional arrangements for an unconditional surrender, which 
after some demur the Turkish officers agreed to. They returned 
to Quma with instructions to return to the Espi^gle at 
8.30 a.m., to meet General Fry ; and a message was sent to 
General Fry at Muzaira’a, acquaintiitg him -with the arrange- 
ment made. 

At 8.30 a.m., on the 9th, General Fry met the deputation on 
board the EspUgle and arranged for the surrender ; and aU 
movement of troops was stopped. About 10 a.m. the Espihgle, 
taking advantage of the high tide, pushed through the mud, 
and with the Lawrence, river steamers and launches moved 
slowly up the river. Turning into the Tigris, they anchored 
off Quma just before 11 a.m. The close co-operation of the 
Royal Navy had been invaluable and was acknowledged fully 
by General Fry in his despatch. The two river steamers 
belonging to Messrs. Lynch had been particularly useful. They 
had transported troops, been used as gunboats, and had been 
frequently under fire. The Admiralty notified the civilian 
masters of these steamers of their high appreciation and thanks 
by special letters. 

At 1.30 p.m.. General Fry with Captain Hayes-Sadler. and 
Sir P. Cox received the Vali’ s surrender on shore. Meanwhile 
the 104th and 110th had moved on Quma, surrounding the 
town vrath piquets and also the surrendering Turkish force. 

The Turkish prisoners numbered 45 officers and 989 men, 
belonging mainlj; to the 28th Artillery regiment, the 26th and 
Murattab Infantry regiments and to the Basra gendarmerie, 
and the captures included two field and two mountain guns. 
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A British Maxim gun, which had been lost on the 4th, was also 
recovered. It transpired that the Marmariss had been present 
on the 7th, but had been driven up the river by th^re of the 
British artillery ; also on the same day a Turkish armed motor 
patrol boat had been sunk off Quma by the indirect fire from 
the ships.* 

Quma, according to a popular Mahomedan fiction the site 
of the Garden of Eden, was a sad disappointment to our men. 
A collection of filthy lanes and mud and reed hovels, with a 
few brick houses, barracks, and a custom house, it had been 
left at far from its best by the Turks. A disgusted soldier 
was heard to remark that it would have required no angel with 
a flaming .sword to keep him out of Qurna, and subsequently 
during the British occupation there was much sarcasm expended 
on its Eden-like qualities. It was, however, a position of con- 
siderable strategic importance, and although it may be said 
that it was rather far from Basra to station a detached post — 
having regard to the size of General Barrett’s force — ^it was 
the best advanced position we could have held. It commanded 
the Turks main line of approach via the Tigris, and a British 
force there threatened the Turkish communications between 
the lower Tigris and the district round Nasiriya. The difficulties 
of navigation of the lower Euphrates, of the Shwaiyib river, 
and of the various creeks in the neighbourhood were not 
altogether a disadvantage. The Arabs were the only people 
who could move about at all freely in their native boatsf ; 
and although neither we nor the Turks could rely with any 
certainty on their friendly co-operation, we were better pro- 
vided in the way of river steamers than the Turks, who were 
beginning to experience difficulty in obtaining fuel for their 
steamers in lower Mesopotamia. 

In the spring and till the floods subside, the whole country 
for some distance to the north of Quma is under water ; and 
to the east and west lie extensive marshes. Quma itself was 
only kept from inundation by protective earthworks, and for 
some time after its capture much work and effort was expended 
in gendering it fit for occupation and in securing it from the 
coming floods. Garrisoned by two squadrons of cavalry, two 
batteries of artillery, a company of sappers and miners, and 
an infantry brigade, with a proportion of medical units and 

♦ Far some remarks by a Turkish wnter upon the capture of Quma. see 
Appendix VIp. p. 352, ^ 

t The mashuf was the boat in general use in this area — ^smaller than the 
helium, it is constructed of thin laths or reeds covered with bitumen. It is 
heavy and rather unwieldy, espeaally in a high wind. 
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mule* transport, its occupation may be said to have dosed 
the first phase of the operations. 

This firsi phase had been attended with gratif 5 dng success. 
The 6th Inman Division, owing much to the cordial co-operation 
of the Royal Navy, had decisively defeated the local Turkish 
force and had secured Basra and the Shatt al Arab, Our 
naval position in the Persian Gulf was rendered secure, and the 
Arabs on the httoral of the Persian Gulf had been given an 
example of British power. Much of the success had been 
due to the rapidity with which the British operations had 
followed the declaration of hostilities. The Turks had been 
surprised, and, imable to reinforce their garrisons in Iraq 
in time or in force, they had been crushed in detail. 

Unless the Turks were prepared to acquiesce in the British 
occupation of the head of the Gulf, they must transfer 
relatively a larger proportion of troops from a more important 
theatre of war to restore the position — a lengthy operation 
requiring considerable effort. The only alternative was to 
raise the local Arabs against the invaders. To the British, 
at any rate, there seemed small likelihood of this. Uncertain 
factor as the Arabs were, all indicatiotrs seemed to point the 
other way, namely, to the Arabs, supported by the British, 
rising against the Turk. 

Neutral Persian territory, the Shaikh of Mohammerah and 
the Arabs appeared to safeguard the oil-tanks and pipe-line. 
For the time being, therefore, there seemed little chance of 
the British position being seriously disputed. 


* General Barrett had already arranged to return to India all but three 
hundred of the camels brought from there, as he found it difficult to obtain 
grazing for them, and it appeared improbable that his force would have to 
make any large movements by land. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE TURKISH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 

T he capture of Quma achieved two immediate results. 

In the first place, the neighbouring Arabs became more 
friendly ; during the fighting they had preserved a neutral 
attitude, but now many of their Shaikhs came forward 
and expressed their intention of adhering to our side. 
Secondly, the information gleaned from the captured prisoners 
cleared up the uncertainty regarding Turkish numbers and 
dispositions. Timely and adequate intelligence of the Turkish 
dispositions and numbers had been difficult to obtain. The 
nature of the country and the lack of aeroplanes limited 
naihtaxy reconnaissance ; and the news brought in by Arabs 
could not be deemed altogether rehable. 

It was now ascertained that, after their defeat at Muzaira’a, 
the main Turkish force had retired to Amara ; most of the 
remnants of the 38th Division from Basra were on the Euphrates 
about Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya ; and Ajaimi with some 
of his Muntafik following were also about Nasiriya. There 
were only five reserve and gendarmerie battalions of infantry 
with six hundred cavalry and a few guns at Baghdad ; but 
reinforcements were on their way there. These were said 
to consist of four infantry battalions and some guns from Con- 
stantinople, as well as two infantry battalions, a field battery, 
and some Kurdish tribesmen from Mosul. 

On receipt of this news at the India Office, the Secretary 
of State asked the Government of India if it was practicable 
to-send a force to eject the Turks and to occupy Nasiriya. 
Such occupation. Lord Crewe observed, would block the 
approaches from Baghdad either by the Euphrates or 
by the Shatt al Hai and would protect the Muntafik Arabs . 
from Turkish interference. He understood that Suq ash 
Shu5nikh^could be reached by water fromr.Quma in two to 
three days, and he emphasised the advantages of an occupation 
of the triangle Basra-Quma-Nasiriya. 
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In the meantime, General Barrett had been informed that 
there was as yet no intention of ordering his force to advance 
on Baghdaj^. He replied that, if it had been decided definitely 
that no further advance was to be made, the occupation of 
Qurna was sufficient for the defence of the delta to this point. 
If, however, a further advance was a possible contingency, 
he advocated an early occupation of Amara in order to retain 
the adherence of the Arabs. He believed that if this advance 
were to take place soon, the Arabs would desert the Turks ; 
but that if it were delayed and the Turks were thus enabled 
to re-estabhsh themselves,* our occupation of Amara would 
be much more difficult. He proposed to advance on Amara 
by stages, consolidating as he went, and giving the local Arabs 
time to declare their attitude. 

This proposal appeared to the Commander-in-Chief in India 
to have much to recommend it. But the India Office telegram 
had crossed the one from General Barrett, who was therefore 
asked to weigh the two proposals and to telegraph his opinion. 
At the same time. Sir Beauchamp Duff pointed out to General 
Barrett that no more troops could be sent to Mesopotamia. 
General Barrett’s reply of 18th December admitted the ad- 
vantages of £Ln occupation of Nasiriya. In this connection 
he said, the chief factor to be considered was the attitude of 
the Muntafik. If care were taken not to alarm them by 
premature action, there was some hope of obtaining Muntafik 
concurrence in the location of a British post at Nasiriya. 
General Barrett inferred, however, that it would require the 
occupation by us of Baghdad to ensure them against Turkish 
interferencef ; and their belief in our power and willingness 
to effect this would be the predominant factor in determining 
their attitude towards us. For this reason he considered 
it more pohtic to advance first to Amara. 

He had soon, however, reason to change his opinion. On 
the 23rd, news reached him from the G.O.C. Egypt that the 
IVth Turkish Army Corps was reported to be moving from 
S 3 uia either on Aqaba (Red Sea) or on Basra. Consisting of 
36,000 men and a considerable number of guns, this force was 
said to be accompanied by many German officers and to be 
specially equipped with boats in sections and motor transport. 
This equipment was quite compatible with a movement down 


♦ A few days earli^, a telegram from G O.C. Egypt stated tjjat Turkish 
troops from Damascu?were reported as probably moving towards Baghdad. 

t The area occupied by the Muntafik extended for some distance to the 
north and north-west of Nasinya. 
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the Euphrates ; and this idea seemed to be further confirmed 
by the report that the force was bringing with it many rifles 
and much ammunition, as these would be requ^d to arm 
the Arabs * General Barrett at once telegraphed to India 
that a move to Amara might lock up troops required to meet 
a Turkish advance down the Euphrates. He, therefore, now 
recommended that an advance to Suq ash Shu3mkh and Nasiriya 
should be imdertaken first. Although the attitude of Ajaimi 
was xmcertain, another of the Muntafik notables had assured 
Sir P. Cox that the tribe would be friendly 'to us if we would 
protect them permanently from the Turks. The' occupation 
of Nasiriya would go some way towards accomplishing this. 
General Barrett also believed that Ibn Saud was moving north 
in the direction of Nasiriya, and it was hoped to arrange for 
his co-operation. By holding Quma and Nasiriya we should 
be favourably situated to meet the Turks either on the Tigris 
or on the Euphrates. 

In the next few days, the news that reinforcements were 
on their way to Baghdad from Constantinople was confirmed. 
It was also reported from several sources that the Xllth 
(Mosul) Army Corps h.ad left Aleppo for Baghdad. This 
consisted of the 35th and 36th Divisions, composed mainly of 
Arabs and Kurds, with a nominal strength of 25,000, with 
seventy-two old - pattern guns. Large numbers, however, 
had deserted, and it was said that the corps had iDeen foimd 
unfit to fight in Syria. 

The Government of India came to the conclusion that the 
situation was stiU too indefinite to allow of a decision. They 
wished to hear more of Ibn Saud and of conditions on the 
Euphrates. Lord Crewe agreed that it was necessary to await 
developments, and General Barrett was told on the 4th January 
not to advance on Amara or Nasiriya without previous reference 
to India. 

Towards the end of December the Turkish force from Amara 
under Djavid Pasha moved south to Ezra’s Tomb, twenty-two 
miles from Quma, near which place the Arabs were daily 
becoming more aggressive. The British garrison of Quma had 

* It was subsequently ascertained that the IVth Turkish Army Corps was 
not moving on Basra. But this report exemplifies one of our greatest difficul- 
ties. Forces in Asia Minor and Sjma were constantly reported on the move 
to Mesopotamia. But transportation was slow, and there were many possible 
points of diversion to other theatres of operations. News took time to come 
through anj3t often unreliable. Consequently, further news of any given 
force was frequently not received for weeks. In £ie meantime a force 
commander could only hope that the first confirmation of reported rein- 
forcements would not be their arrival opposite our troops in the jfield. 
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been reduced soon after its capture to a brigade of infantry, 
two squadrons of cavalry,- two batteries of artillery, and a 
company of sappers ; but to meet the possibility of a Turkish 
attack. General Barrett now reinforced it by half a pioneer 
and two infantry battalions. 

On the 1st January, a small force under General Bobbie 
moved up the right bank of the Tigris to attack a Turkish 
force reported to be at Muzaibila,* with the EsfihgU and 
the Blosse Lynch, on board which two field artillery 18-pounders 
were mounted, co-operating on their right. After some 
sHght opposition from Arabs, the advanced guard reached 
Muzaibila, whence a Turkish camp at Sakrikiya, three to four 
miles to the north, could be seen. From the size of the camp, 
the Turkish force was estimated as about 1,200 strong. 

On observing the British at Muzaibila, the Turks moved out 
and occupied a line of trenches on both banks of the Tigris about 
four thousand yards off. Two unfordable creeks intervened ; 
and an obstruction in the fairway of the Tigris (caused by two 
lighters sunk by the Turks just below Ruta) prevented the 
British steamers advancing to within gim range of the Turkish 
position. To the west there were extensive marshes, and for 
some days the water in these had been rising steadily and had 
encroached considerably towards the Tigris. In consequence, 
after a personal reconnaissance. General Bobbie decided that so 
long as the obstruction in the river stopped the steamers no 
attack was practicable ; and as he thought no useful purpose 
could be effected by his force remaining in observation of the 
Turks he ordered a retirement to Quraa. This the enemy 
made no attempt to interfere with. 

About this period, some alterations in the composition of the 
British forces in Mesopotamia had occurred or had been arranged 
for. On the 13th Becember, Captain Hayes-Sadler, R.N., 
had left for Egypt in H.M.S. Ocean and had handed over the 
duties of Senior Naval Officer to Commander W. Nunn, R.N., 
of H.M.S. Espihgle ; H.M.S. Odin had left for Bombay to have 
her rudder repaired ; General Barrett had been obliged to send 
back to India all but three hundred of his transport camels 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining grazing for them ; a com- 
pany of Sirmur sappers and miners (Imperial Service troops), 
a survey section, and a searchlight section (manned by Calcutta 
Volunteer Engineers) had joined the force ; and the 104th 
Heavy Battery R.G.A. (four bullock-drawn ■^inch guns) were 
under orders to l^ve India for Basra in the middle of January. 


* See Map 2, 
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General Barrett had asked for seven additional river steamers 
and four gunboats,* all of light draught, to meet the possible 
contingency of an advance on Amara or Nasiriya. ^he Indian 
authorities were arranging to get the river steamers in India 
and had asked the In(ha Office to apply to the Admiralty for 
the gunboats. On 9th January, General Barrett felt compelled 
to apply again for aeroplanes. The continued rising of the 
water round Qurna, the obstruction in the Tigris near Ruta, 
. and the difficulties of navigating the Hammar lake limited his 
powers of reconnaissance to a dangerous extent ; while the 
increasing hostility of the Arabs rendered it at the same time 
more difficult and more necessary to obtain adequate news of 
the Turkish reinforcements now so constantly being reported. 
India, however, had sent her few aviators and machines to 
Eg37pt at the request of the War Office, and the War Office 
were vmable to spare any for Force “ D.” 

Early in January it became known that the Turkish force 
at Ezra’s Tomb had been reinforced. The reinforcements, 
consisting of several battalions and gims, were under the com- 
mand of Sulaiman Askari Bey, a highly educated and keen 
soldier ; and his guns were reported to be handled by German 
officers. At the same time it was reported that Ajaimi was 
collecting tribesmen at Nasiriya, where a prominent Muntafik 
Sayad was preaching Jahad. It was said that a combined 
Turco-Arab force would advance from Nasiriya and attack 
Basra. 

Reconnaissances from Quma on the 5th and 6th January 
showed that there was little danger of the Turks being able to 
outflank the Quma position by water. The channel of the 
Shwaiyib river for ten miles from its mouth was reconnoitred 
and found to be too narrow for navigation by even small 
steamers ; and on the other flank it was found that, as had been 
reported, the Hammar lake was impassable by steamers 
drawing over three feet of water. 

On the 6th, owing to reports of a hostile gathering at AJlawi, 
twenty-five miles west of Shaiba, a small force was despatched 
to disperse it. In this they were completely successful ; they 
met with little opposition and encountered no signs of an 
advance by a large force. 


* The river steamers were to allow for the advance of a force consisting 
of one squadron of cavalry, one battery of artillery, one company of sappers, 
and one biJJgade of infantry, with five hundred mule?^ The draught of the 
river steamers was to be not more than four and a half feet and the Admiralty 
were asked to provide gunboats of a draught not exceeding four feet. 
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The difficulties of organising any really formidable Arab force 
and of advancing with it across the desert were obviously con- 
siderable. Consequently, General Barrett came to the conclusion 
that an atfhck on Basra from the west was a less immediate 
danger than an advance by Sulaiman Askari against Quma. 
Accordingly, on the 10th January, he issued orders for the force 
at Quma to be reinforced. It was now to be made up to two 
squadrons of cavalry, four batteries of field and mountain 
artillery, two companies of sappers and miners, and two brigades 
of infantry, with half a battalion of pioneers. In the meantime, 
the waters had risen and were stiU rising, and the ground to the 
north of Quma on the right bank of the Tigris was becoming 
imfit for military operations. On the left bank, to the north 
of Muzaira’a, the water had not encroached to the same extent ; 
and it was consequently decided to constmct a defensive 
position on this bank to be held in addition to Quma. The 
rain and inrmdations, besides causing much additional work, 
entailed great discomfort to the troops, whose tents were 
frequently flooded. 

At this period, news was received of the decisive defeat of 
the Turks by the Russian army in th^ Caucsisus. The effect 
of this in Mesopotamia was likely to be considerable, as it seemed 
probable that some of the Turkish reinforcements recently 
reported as en route to Mesopotamia would now be diverted to 
Armenia or Kurdistan. On the other hand, a Tmco-Kurdish 
force was advancing through Persian territory on Tabriz, which 
the Russians evacuated. This re-acted on the situation in Persia 
where, since the middle of November, the Persian Government 
had been protesting to the Russian Legation and the Turkidi 
Embassy against their respective troops' violation of Persian 
neutrality. For some tune previous to the war, it had been 
obvious that the positions on the Persian frontier occupied 
by Russian and Turkish troops would lead to some such 
violation in the event of hostilities. But Persia was powerless 
to prevent it. Germany exploited the situation and utilised 
the overt hatred of Russia in Persia to the disadvantage of the 
British. If a second large independent Moslem State could be 
brought into the war on the side of Germany, the effect ‘in 
Afgh anis tan and India would be considerable. By the end 
of December our Minister in Tehran reported that the country 
was becoming restless under the untiring hostile propaganda ; 
and by the end of January, news was received from, the same 
source that Swed®h officers of the Persian gendarmirie were 
partidpating in the intrigues against us. 
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The general indications of an augmentation of the Turkish 
army in Mesopotanaia, which would expose General Barrett’s 
force to attack by superior numbers, led to the question of 
reinforcing Force " D.” On the 5th January, Sir (Beauchamp 
Duff, in a private telegram to Lord Kitchener, expressed his 
inability to send to France three more Indian battalions 
which had been asked for. He said, “ As there are signs of 
possible attack on both Basra and Aden in force, I am becoming 
anxious about them, and if a necessity to support them arises, 
I do not know from where to take extra troops.” He pointed 
out at the same time how the call for drafts to replace casual- 
ties in France had exceeded greatly anything that had been 
thought of in India before.* The Indian reservists were turning 
out disappointing. Sir Beauchamp Duff said, and the organi- 
sation in India was unequal to the demands made on it. 

India had at this period many anxieties. On the N orth-West 
Frontier, two big raids, based on the idea that there were no 
.troops left in India, had taken place, and efforts were being 
made to start a Jahad. Although the attitude of the Amir 
of Afghanistan was reassuring, it was felt that he might be 
unable to restrain the, extremists, who regretted openly his 
refusal to comply with the Turkish request for assistance. 
The trans-frontier Pathans in the Indian army were showing 
reluctance to fight the Turks, and their attitude towards a 
Jahad was doubtful. Internally there were serious S 5 miptoms 
of imrest, especially in the Punjab — our main recruiting area ; 
and military precautions had to be taken. All Indian units 
in India were 25 per cent, below their establishment in British 
officers, and suitable candidates were displapng a disconcerting 
preference for service with their own race in Europe. The 
recently arrived Territorials had to be re-armed and partially 
re-clothed and re-equipped, while their training was still back- 
ward. 

Thus it was felt very imdesirable either to weaken the frontier 
or to make further reductions in the internal garrison. A way, 
however, was found. The Nepal Durbar offered a contingent 
of Gmkhas for service in India, and this was accepted gratefully. 
Even though they would require several months training and 
complete re-armament and re-equipment, they provided a 
valuable reserve.t Further, the situation in the Pacific 

* He quoted three cases where the drafts sent so far, i.e., after two months 
fighting, had amounted to 62, 74 and 110 percent, of the field service strength 
of the ba^^ahons. r 

f Subsequently they proved their fighting worth on several occasions on 
the North-West Frontier. 
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appeared to allow of a reduction of the Indian garrison in 
Hong Kong, and it was decided to ask the War Office to let 
any troops that could be spared return to India.* In con- 
sequence 0 ^ these potential reserves, the Viceroy agreed, on the 
15th January, to a brigade of infantry being mobilized in 
readiness to proceed to Basra. In a letter to Sir T. Holderness at 
the India Office of the 20th January, Lord Hardinge stated how 
unwillingly he had done this in view of the situation in India, 
on the frontier, and in Persia. If Persia joined the Turks 
in the Jahad it would be very difficult, the Viceroy said, for 
the Amir to keep the Afghans quiet. 

On the 15th January, Sir Percy Cox telegraphed that the 
political situation in Mesopotamia had taken an unsatisfactory 
turn. This he attributed to our standing fast at Quma instead 
of advancing to Nasiriya and Amara as expected and desired 
by the local Shaikhs. In consequence some of them, abandon- 
ing their overtures to us, had joined the Turks, who were thus 
able to utilise the factor of Jahad with more effect. At Basra, 
Amara, and in Arabistan this factor was producing some 
results and the Shaikh of Mohammerah was becoming per- 
turbed. Sir P. Cox gathered that H.M. Government contem- 
plated Quma as the final hmit of our advance. He urged 
strongly, on political, administrative and commercial grounds, 
a reconsideration of any such idea in favoru of an advance to 
Nasiriya and Amara. Our occupation of these two places 
would not in any way oblige us, he said, to advance farther. 

The Government of India gave this telegram careful con- 
sideration. Sir Beauchamp Duff considered that Force “ D ” 
was too weak and lacked sufficient river craft to carry out 
an advance to Nasiriya or Amara and to hold the line of 
commtmication. Sir Percy Cox was, therefore, informed by 
the Government of India that our policy for the time being 
was to consolidate our positions at Basra and Quma and to 
await developments ; that it had not been finally determined 
that Quma should be the limit of oru advance ; but that any 
further advance was not yet desirable. These instractions 
received the approval of the Secretary of State. 

On the 16th, Sir P. Cox received a letter from Major 
Shakespear, dated the 4th, reporting his arrival at the head- 
quarters of Ibn Saudf and describing the situation there. Ibn 
Saud had some time previously assured Sir P. Cox that he was 

• In this way a mountain battery and two Indian infantry battShons were 
added to the strength in India two months later. 

t Amir Abdul Aziz ibn Abdur Rahman ibn Faisal (ibn Saud). 


( 6788 ) 
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entirely on the side of the British and that one of his chief 
desires was the liberation of Basra and its severance from 
Turkey. There was no reason to doubt this assurance, which 
was further confirmed by Major Shakespear’s report. He 
wrote that there had been unaffected rejoicing in Central 
Arabia at our capture of Basra and Quma ; and our procla- 
mation regarding the immunity of the Moslem Holy Places had 
been much appreciated. The JahaA was receiving no support 
in Southern Nejd. 

Ibn Saud had explained the original Turkish plan for 
utilizing against us the tribes of Arabia ; i.e., a reconcilia- 
tion was to be effected between the two rival Emirs, Ibn 
Saud and Ibn Rashid; Ibn Saud was then to defend Basra 
and oppose a British advance ; Ibn Rashid and the Anaiza* 
were to join the western tribes in an advance on the Sinai 
Peninsula and Eg 3 rpt ; and the Sharif of Mecca, the Imam 
Yahya and Sayad Idrisi were to defend the Yemen, the Hejaz, 
and the Holy Places. According to Ibn Saud, his intervention 
had caused this plan to miscarry. The Sharif of Mecca, the 
Anaiza and Ibn Saud had decided to hold together, and the 
Anaiza had promised te co-operate with Ibn Saud against Ibn 
Rashid. Ibn Saud explained, however, that he had been 
obliged to temporise with the Turks. He had expressed to 
them his inability to be reconciled with Ibn Rashid and the 
consequent necessity of his remaining to protect Nejd until 
Ibn Rashid had advanced against Egypt. Major Shakespesu 
said that at the time he wrote, Ibn Saud was on his way to 
attack Ibn Rashid, whom he hoped to defeat by the end of 
January. Ibn Saud asked for a definite treaty with Great 
Britain, as his present indefinite position was embarrassing. 
Unless such a treaty could be arranged, there was always the 
danger that force of circumstances might oblige him to take 
action apparently favourable to Turkey. This report was 
satisfactory so far as it went ; but, having regard to the 
distances and forces involved, it showed that we could not 
expect any help from Ibn Saud in the region of the Euphrates 
fqr some time to come. 

By the 18th January, when General Barrett visited Quma, the 
Turkish and Arab activity in that vicinity had much increased. 
The Turkish outposts were occup 3 dng a line of sand-hills about 
two mUes south of Ruta creekf and they were making night 

♦ The Anaiza form what is probably the largest group of Arab tribes. 
Occupying the desert between the Euphrates and Syne,, they are at feud with 
the Shammar, the dominant Arab group in Upper Mesopotamia, 

t See Map 2. 
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reconnaissances right up to our trenches; and large nunabers of 
Arabs were engaged in sniping and raiding by night and in 
guerilla hostilities by day. For some time most of our troops 
had been restricted to a defensive r61e; and although our 
cavalry reconnoitred the sand-hills daily (the limit of the dry 
ground), part of the garrison appeared to General Barrett to 
be getting rather stale from their inactivity in the monotonous 
surroundings. 

Our cavalry had been unable to penetrate the marshes 
between the sand-hills and the Ruta creek, where the 
Turlffi appeared to hold a strong position. Their numbers and 
dispositions could only be guessed at, and it appeared possible 
that the marshes might prove passable for infantry. A Turkish 
attack did not, however, appear probable in the near future, as 
their activity indicated rather an intention of gradually pushing 
their trenches and gun positions farther south. But should heavy 
guns (reported as coming to them) arrive, a slow, methodical 
Turkish advance was likely to limit the sphere of utility of our 
naval sloops, since any such advance southward would probably 
synchronise with the placing of further obstructions in the 
Tigris. Ultimately, moreover, such ah advance would bring 
Qmna within range of their guns, when we should be obliged 
to attack them. Rather than lose the initiative in such a way. 
General Barrett considered it better to attempt to stop their 
progress at once, and at a safe distance from Quma; since, 
later on, if reports were true, the floods would render such a 
Turkish advance difiicult, if not impossible. On the other 
hand. General Barrett had insufficient forces to hold Ruta in 
addition to Qurna. So that, whatever action might be deter- 
mined on, an ultimate retirement to Quma would be necessary. 

General Barrett came to the conclusion that a strong 
demonstration should give satisfactory results. It would show 
the Turks and Arabs that we were willing and able to adopt 
offensive tactics when we felt inclined to do so ; it woifld 
revivify our own troops ; and it would dear up the doubts 
regarding the Turkish position and the nature of the country 
beyond the sand-hills. General Barrett arranged accordingly 
for an attack on the sand-hills to be undertaken on the 20th. 
The force employed consisted of two squadrons 33rd Cavalry, 
63rd Battery R.F.A., two sections 76th R.F.A. and 30th 
Mountain Batteries, 17th Company of Sappers and Miners, 
17th Infantry Brigade, the Norfolks, and half 7th •Rajputs. 
The Espiegle, Miner and Mejidieh (two R.F.A. 18-pounders) 
were to co-operate from the Tigris. 
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The advanced guard left Muzaira’a at 6 a.m. and about an 
hour later came under fire from the enemy's outposts on the 
sand-hills, when the cavalry withdrew to the fl^ks. The 
leading hne of infantry (1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
light Infantry and 103rd Mahrattas) occupied the sand-hills 
with but little opposition and came under fire from six Turkish 
guns on the north of Ruta creek and from trenches on its 
banks. The Espi^gle and Mejidieh came into action against the 
Turkish guns and had practically silenced them by 10.45 a.m. 
The Miner anchored off Abu Aran village, and throughout 
the fight successfully engaged parties of Arabs and cavalry on 
the right bank of the Tigris. In the meantime, the Oxfords 
and the 103rd had been ordered to advance from the sand-hills. 
They were to test the practicability of the marshes, to locate 
the enemy’s trenches, and to ascertain their dispositions. As, 
however. General Barrett had previously informed the force 
that he had no intention of crossing the creek and had made 
no arrangements for doing so, these units were instructed not 
to get involved too far. They advanced to between eight 
hundred and a thousand yards of the creek, sinking over their 
knees in the marsh and coming under an enfilade fire from 
trenches on the right bank of the Tigris. 

At this stage, some confusion was observed among the 
enemy and a portion of them appeared to be retiring, while 
the fire of their guns had almost ceased. General Barrett 
felt much inclined to order a general advance on Ruta village, 
to destroy the Turkish camp and possibly to capture his guns. 
But the force was not prepared for crossing the creek ; and the 
advance through the marsh — ^where the depth of water and 
the two-feet high grass detracted from the effectiveness of 
our infantry fire — ^would probably have entailed considerable 
casualties. About 9.30 a.m., therefore. General Barrett 
issued orders for the leading troops to stand fast, preparatory 
to withdrawing. The second line of troops on the sand-hills 
and the ships on the river covered this withdrawal, which 
was carried out successfully. The 103rd, however, experiencing 
some difficulty in extricating themselves, suffered most of 
their casualties at this stage. The Tmks, who were themselves 
preparing to retire, made no attempt to interfere with the 
further British withdrawal; and the British force was all 
back in Muzaira’a by 2 p.m., having lost seven killed and 
fifty-onft' wounded. 

The enemy’s strength was estimated *at five thousand. 
They were reported to have been much demoralised by the 
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attack and to have lost two to three hundred killed and many 
wounded, including their commander Sulaiman Askari Bey, 
who was taken back to Baghdad with severe injuries. Their 
artillery fS-e had been better directed than at SaMl, but a 
large proportion of their shell were blind or burst on graze ; 
and consequently their effect had been slight. Our retirement 
is said to have been regarded by the Arabs as a defeat, but 
whether the Turks themselves so regarded it seems doubtful. 
For the time being their progress was checked ; and, as it 
turned out, our attack stopped any idea they may have held 
of a further advance south in force before the rising of the 
waters. Another result was to reduce the nightly sniping 
and raiding by the neighbouring Arabs. 

On the 19th, the War Office had telegraphed that, excluding 
2,500 men, said to have reached Baghdad, the Xllth Turkish 
Army Corps was reported to have been (fiverted to the Cau- 
casus, where the presence of the 37th Division was also reported. 
This news was to some extent confirmed by local inteUigence 
in Mesopotamia, which gave the Turkish force in Lower 
Mesopotamia at twenty battalions of about six hundred men 
each. Of these, six were said to consi^ of Turks who had come 
with Sulaiman Askari, five belonged to the Xllth Army Corps 
(35th Division), and nine were the remnants of the 38th Divi- 
sion, gendarmerie or units which had fought at Sahil and Quma. 
These units were in three separate bodies — one at Amara, 
another about Ezra's Tomb, and the third was intended to 
cross the lower Euphrates and advance by land on Basra. 

On the 22nd, General Barrett reported that there was no 
urgent necessity for reinforcing him, as the enemy seemed 
to be adopting a defensive rather than an offensive policy. 
He himself could not advance and assume the offensive, 
however, without reinforcements. On the 23rd, Lord Crewe 
asked the Government of India if, in view of the Turkish 
numbers and dispositions, they could reinforce Force “ D.” 
They replied that they were holding the 12th Infantry Brigade 
ready to go if General Barrett required it, though its despatch 
would weaken the North-West Frontier. They might \rifh 
difficulty spare a cavalry regiment also ; but its necessity 
would be less if a flight of aeroplanes, which General Barrett 
had again asked for as an urgent requirement, could be spared. 
They were sending two armoured motor cars and two light motor 
lorries to test their utility on the desert to the west,of Basra. 

By the 26th, hRwever, developments in the situation obliged 
General Barrett to ask for reinforcements to protect Basra 
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and Mohammerah. A Turkish cavalry regiment and a battalion 
of infantry with Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam* and a 
large number of Arabs were moving eastward from Amara to 
Bisaitin. The Bani Turuff had joined them in resjTonse to the 
call of Jahad, and their primary objective was probably a 
raid on Ahwaz or the oil-fields. At the same time, it was 
reported that two thousand Turkish troops with five guns, 
accompanied by Ajaimi and fifteen thousand Arabs, intended 
to advance at once across the desert and attack Basra from 
the west. Ghazban was, it was also reported, to attack Basra 
simultaneously from the east. The Turkish force about 
Ezra’s Tomb, now reported as increased to thirteen battalions 
and eleven guns, would presumably co-operate with these 
flank attacks by an advance on Quma. The Government 
of India at once made arrangements for the 12th Infantry 
Brigade (2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th 
Rajputs, 44th Merwara Infantry, and 90th Punjabis), under 
Major-General K. Davison, C.B., to leave India for Basra 
by the 1st February. 

The Shaikh of Mohammerah required a few days to mobilize 
his tribes to deal with,, the threat towards Ahwaz. In the 
meantime, General Barrett decided to send the Comet with a 
small British infantry detachment on board to prevent the 
raiders crossing the river; and, for the reassurance of the 
Shaikh and people, to send half a battalion of infantry to 
Mohammerah. The possibility of a Turkish attack on Quma 
rendered it undesirable to reduce its garrison ; but General 
Barrett took the precaution of holding a field battery and two 
infantry battalions there in readiness to reinforce Basra, in 
case it should be attacked before the arrival of the 12th Infantry 
Brigade from India. 

As a matter of fact, the only attack made on Quma was a 
very minor affair, carried out by two to three hundred Turks 
on the night of the 29th-30th, against the Muzaira’a lines. 
It had been expected and was beaten off without dif&culty, 
with a loss to the enemy of forty-six prisoners, besides a few 
killed and wounded. The only apparent reason for such an 
attack was to satisfy the Arabs, who had urged the Turks to 
attack us, being tired of their own ineffective activities. 

At this period the rising of the waters made it necessary 
to improvise some method of penetrating the numerous minor 

♦ Semi-njpmads on the left bank of the Tigns between Amara and Kut 
al Amara and also in Arabistan. Mostly Shiahs. ^ 

t Semi-nomads between the Karun and the Tigris — ^noted as turbulent 
robbers. Shiahs. 
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waterways for purposes of reconnaissance and of better control 
over Arab activities during the flood season. In consequence, 
orders were issued for the organisation of a lellum squadron. 
Every infahtry battalion was to have four beUums, for each 
of wfdch they were to train crews of eight men. Each helium 
was to be a self-contained unit canning the necessary Mt, 
rations and ammunition supply for its crew. In this way, 
our means of reconnaissance and inter-communication would 
be improved ; the organisation would also provide a method 
of dealing with minor hostile enterprises, as well as a mobile 
bridge train for crossing small waterways. 

The news from Ahwaz grew more disquieting. A large 
section of the population was believed to be ready to join in 
the Jahad and the Shaikh of Mohammerah acknowledged that 
he had lost control of them. In consequence he could not 
guarantee the lives of the Europeans there. The Persian 
Foreign Minister in Tehran promised immediate attention to 
the matter of protecting British subjects and property, but it 
was clear that the Persian Government was afraid, for fear of 
public disapproval, of taking any action likely to lead to war 
with Turkey. The Bakhtiaris assured,our Minister in Tehran 
of their intention to oppose any Turkish advance into Arabistan, 
but here also it was evident that Turco-German intrigue and 
private rivalries would probably do much to nullify this 
assurance. On the other hand, however, the leading mullahs 
in Tehran had informed our Minister that they anticipated with 
pleasure a British control of the Shiah Holy Places in Meso- 
potamia ; and in Azerbaijan a Russian landing at Astara had 
forced the Turks to retire from Tabriz. 

On the 29th January, Lord Crewe asked the Government of 
India if it were possible to despatch a small force forthwith by 
river to Ahwaz. The 12th Infantry Brigade seemed unlikely 
to arrive in time for the protection of the pipe-line and the oil- 
fields ; and unless some force was despatched, Arabs and 
Bakhtiaris might lose confidence in our ability to assist them. 
The Secretary of State went on to say that he was pressing the 
War Ofiice to send some second-hne troops to India to enable 
the authorities there to bring General Barrett’s strength up to 
two divisions, as Lord Crewe vmderstood that India could not 
do this without getting reinforcements. After some telegraphic 
correspondence with the Viceroy, who had started to pay a 

visit to the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia*, the Government 


* In the beginning of January, Lord Crewe had agreed to this visit* which I-ord 
Hardinge considered would do good by encouraging the loyal Arab Shaikhs. 
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of India replied on thp 30th. They protested against protection of 
the oil-fields and pipe-line being regarded as one of the principal 
objects of Force “ D ” ; it was much more necessary, they con- 
sidered, to crush any attacks on Quma or Basra ; for a reverse 
at either of these places would also involve the destruction of 
the oil-fields and pipe-line. General Barrett should not, in their 
opinion, detach any troops to Ahwaz, unless he was confident that 
he could spare them, and this they doubted. They were, 
however, repeating the correspondence to General Barrett and 
leaving the decision to him. They would welcome reinforcements, 
without which they could only send General Barrett three 
squadrons of cavalry and possibly aTerritorial battery of artillery. 

Lord Hardinge himself emphasised these views very strongly 
in a private telegram to Lord Crewe the next day, from Kuwait, 
where he had met and discussed the situation with Sir Percy 
Cox. He observed that to detach troops to Ahwaz was to faE 
in with the desires of the Turks and he minimised the threat 
to Ahwaz. He agreed as to the necessity of increasing Force 
“ D ” to a strength of two divisions ; this would allow of an 
occupation of Amara and Nasiriya should the mihtary authori- 
ties find this desirable ; ^om a political point of view Sir Percy 
Cox considered it very necessary. 

In the meantime, the Comet, after two breakdowns, had 
started on the 29th for Ahwaz. On her way there she met a 
steamer bringing all Europeans away, as it had been decided 
that the risk of their remaining was too great.* On the 30th, 
the G.O.C. Quma reported that the Turks showed signs of 
advancing south from Ruta ; but on the same day a small force 
from Quma destroyed some Arab villages north of the Barbukh 
creek without meeting with serious opposition. To the west of 
Basra, on the same day, small detachments of Turkish troops 
were encountered seven miles westward of Shaiba, and Arabs 
in large numbers were reported to have left Nasiriya on their 
way to attack Basra. Nevertheless, General Barrett decided 
to send an Indian infantry battalion (7th Rajputs) from Quma 
to Ahwaz, but reported that he could not afford to send more.t 
As it was, it would leave Basra and Shaiba with a garrison of 
only four and a quarter infantry battalions, two cavalry 
squadrons, and two batteries of artillery. 

* It was significant that the only European who decided to remain was a 
German employ^ of Wonckhaus. His subsequent arrest by us was fully 
justified by the correspondence found in his possession. 

t General Barrett agreed with the India Office view that the moral effect 
of a Turkish occupation of Ahwaz and a raid on the oil-fields would have 
been serious. 
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One result of the despatch of this small force to Ahwaz was 
to bring at once into prominence the shortage in river craft ; 
and the Government of India at once arranged to requisition 
in India the seven river steamers that General Barrett had 
asked for. It would, however, take a month to procure them 
and fit them for their voyage to Basra and their work in 
Mesopotamia. At the same time the Admiralty were trying to 
arrange for the loan of three Eg37ptian river gunboats ; hut it 
was not till the end of the month that arrangements were made 
to convert at Cairo two Nile stem-wheelers into gunboats and 
to despatch the sloop Clio* to Basra. 

Meanwhile Shaikh Ghazban had continued his advance 
towards Ahwaz and was expected to arrive within twenty miles 
of that place on the 1st February. By this date the Comet and 
Shaitan, with thirty of the Dorsets on board, had arrived at 
Ahwaz, and the 7th Rajputs were on their way up the Karun 
river. The Shaikh of Mohammerah had also a thousand to 
fifteen hundred of his following on the spot, but one of his 
tribes, the Bawi, who inhabit the country on the east of the 
Karun river, had declined to obey his summons. The Persian 
Government lodged a vigorous protest at Constantinople against 
the Turkish siggression ; they raised no objection to the despatch 
of British troops to Ahwaz ; but beyond instructing the 
Bakhtiaris to defend the oil-fields, they were unable apparently 
to take further preventive action. Moreover, it was soon 
established that little reliance could be placed on the tribes in 
the neighbourhood no min ally under the Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

Lord Crewe had acknowledged that the security of Quma and 
Basra must be our main object. But he suggested that prompt 
support of the Shaikh of Mohammerah on the Karun river 
might be prudent if troops could be spared ; for it might 
obviate any bad political effects of a Turkish success there as 
well as larger military efforts thereafter. 

News of large Turkish reinforcements on their way to 
Baghdad still continued to come in from many sources, but 
the information concerning them was indefinite and incon- 
clusive. The General Staff in India were carefully watching 
this situation, and on the 1st February the persistent reports 
induced them to warn General Barrett that it was possible, 
from the intelligence received, that as many as six Turkish 
divisions, in addition to the 35th, might be on their way to 
Baghdad. The reports received show that they wer^ justified 
in this warning, but subsequent events proved this"* estimate 

* Six 4-inch and four 3-pounder guns. 
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to be excessive. The instance is quoted as showing the 
uncertainty that prevailed at the time. 

On the 4th February, when Lord Hardinge arrived at Basra, 
the position appeared as follows. The Turlcs had fi^fe thousand 
troops with seventeen guns opposite Qurna-Muzaira’a, two 
thousand about Nasiriya,* and seven hundred with two guns 
moving towards Ahwaz ; this estimate left about four thousand 
unaccounted for, who were probably at Amara or moving 
towards the Euphrates ; and further reinforcements were 
reported to be on their way both to the Euphrates and the 
Tigris forces. On each front our troops were engaged constantly 
in minor hostilities with Arabs, of whom large numbers were 
with each Turkish force. The Jahad was having apparently 
increasing effect in the region of the lower Euphrates, in 
Arabistan, and even in Basra itself. There was perpetual 
intercourse between Basra and the areas in Turkish occupation, 
and Turkish agents were busy in Basra threatening reprisals 
and causing a general feeling of unrest. Lord Hardinge told 
the Mesopotamia Commission that he came away from his visit 
realising fully that, to maintain the security of Basra, it would 
be necessary sooner orr later to push the enemy back some- 
where. General Barrett had, roughly speaking, two-thirds of 
his division at Quma and Muzaira’a and the other third at 
Basra, with detachments at Shaiba and Ahwaz. The 12th 
Infantry Brigade and the 16th Cavalry were on their way from 
India to Basra ; " S ” Battery R.H.A.f and the 7th Lancers 


* Information from Turkish sources shows that at the end of January the 
Turkish troops (excluding Arab tribal auxiliaries) at Nasiriya actually com- 
prised • — 


Two Arab battalions of about four hundred men each ; 1 Remnants of 

Q ^ cavalry ; > Division. 

Six field and two mountain guns. J 

Two battalions Fire Brigade regiment, each about\ Just arrived from 
one thousand strong. j Constantinople. 

The Fire Brigade battalions, under Ali Bey, left Constantinople on the 3rd 
and 4th December 1914. Moving first to Alexandretta they then went — ^partly 
by march and partly by rail — ^to Jerablus, on the Euphrates. Thence they 
moved by water down the Euphrates, transported by a fleet of about eighty 
shahhturs, each capable of carrying tlurty-two men. They reached Nasinya 
on the 27th January 1915, their journey from Constantinople thus taking 
fifty-four days. 


All Bey was appointed to the command of the Turkish right wing at Nasiriya. 
Other reinforcements en route, or under orders for Nasinya, included the 
Osmanjik battalion and the remnants of the l/26th Regiment from the 
Tigns, also the bulk of the 35th Division from Syria. 

As to the Arab auxiliaries with the Turkish right wing, in addition to 
Ajaimi and his Muntafik followers, certain say ads threw in their lot with the 
Tmks on account of the proclamation of a Jahad, Alsjj^, some of the Kurdish 
tribes from the Sulaimaniya and Kirkuk districts had sent down mounted 
contingents; the numbers sent were exaggerated by the tnbal leaders in 
their reports to Constantinople. 

t This battery had embarked at Bombay to proceed to England, when 
the Government of India decided to send it to Basra. 
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were under orders to leave India for Basra; and another 
infantry brigade was being made up in India to meet possible 
eventualities. 

Sir Percy Cox had just received letters, dated 19th January, 
from Ibn Saud and Major Shakespear. A messenger from the 
Sharif of Mecca and his son Abdulla had reached Ibn Saud on 
the 17th. This messenger said that the Turks were pressing the 
Sharif to proclaim a Jahad and to mobilize his tribesmen. But 
before doing so, the Sharif was anxious to ascertain the views 
and attitude of Ibn Saud. After consultation with Shakespear, 
Ibn Saud was said to have urged the Sharif to avoid compliance 
and to have explained to the messenger how he himself had 
temporised with the Turks. At the time Sir P. Cox received 
this letter, one of those rumours, common to the East and 
difficult to investigate or explain, was current in Kuwait, to the 
effect that Ibn Saud’s force had been checked by tribesmen 
under Ibn Rashid. In any case, the news received confirmed 
the opinion that for the time being Ibn Saud was unable to 
intervene effectively in the Arab situation on the Euphrates. 

In his reply to an address by a deputation from the British 
community of Basra, Lord Hardinge said that he had come to 
see for himself the local conditions, so that he could deal 
adequately and promptly with the problems regarding our 
administration of the area. While it was impossible, he said, to 
lay down plans for the future, without a full exchange of views 
with the other great Powers who were our Allies, he felt con- 
fident that a more benign administration would restore to Iraq 
the prosperity which was her due. Lord Hardinge thanked 
the British conomunity for the unremitting and cordial assist- 
ance they had rendered to Force " D ” ; and he assured them 
that, in the post-war settlement, steps would be taken to 
protect them and their interests, as well as those of all well- 
disposed inhabitants of Basra and the country around.* 


* On the 3rd March, Lord Hardinge sent I^rd Crewe a memorandum embody- 
ing his views on the future status and admimstration of Basra For adimmstra- 
tive reasons and to give security to our oil interests in Persian Arabistan, Lord 
Hardinge advocated the occupation by our troops of Amara and Nasiriya 
as embracing the vilayet of Basra From a military point of view the operation 
appeared, he said, to offer little difficulty, provided it was undertaken at the 
most seasonable time of year and with a sufficiency of troops and nver transport. 

He did not raise any question of an advance to Baghdad, though he showed 
that, if we were to redeem the assurances given to certain Arab chiefs, in 
return for their support, that Basra would never again be subject to Turkish 
authority, a continuance in the future of Turkish authority in^ Baghdad 
would be most detnm^tal to the prosperity and security of Basra. 

The memorandum was intended to induce a discussion which would prepare 
H.M. Government for the inevitable post-war decision, and it did so. We 
are not concerned here with this discussion beyond the fact that it shows 
that Lord Crewe and the India Office regarded the occupation by us of Basra 
vilayet as inevitable sooner or later. 
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On the 5th, 6th and 7th Febraary, Lord Hardinge visited the 
defences at Shaiba, Quma, and Muzaira’a. Although on the 
days previous there had been hostile demonstrations by large 
bodies of Arabs at Quma and Shaiba, nothing of the sort 
happened during his visit to interfere with his inspection of 
the lines of defences. Before his departure on the 8th, to 
return to India, Lord Hardinge sent General Barrett a letter 
for publication in Force Orders, expressing the favourable 
impressions he had formed from what he had seen of the 
troops. This letter informed all ranks of his appreciation and of 
that of the Government of India of the gaUantry and skill 
displayed, which, under General Barrett’s leadership, had 
contributed to make the expedition such a complete success. 
During his visit. Lord Hardinge visited the hospitals and found 
conditions good and the men happy and comfortable. The 
efficiency of the medical arrangements at that time were 
further confirmed by the fact that there had been only twenty- 
five deaths in the whole force from disease during the two 
and three-quarter months they had been in the country. 

Lord Hardinge took the opportunity during this visit to 
discuss the military situation with General Barrett and the 
Senior Naval Officer. Among the points discussed were the 
desirability of driving the Turks back from Ruta before they 
could be reinforced further ; the possibility of an occupation 
of Amara and Nasiriya, as advocated by Sir P. Cox ; and 
whether General Barrett felt confident that he could hold on 
to Basra with the force he then had. In regard to the latter 
point, the Viceroy impressed on General Barrett that it would 
be almost impossible to send any more troops to Mesopotamia, 
and Lord Hardinge gave him to understand that, in view of 
this, the Govermnent were not contemplating any considerable 
advance. The question of a possible future advance to Baghdad 
was not mentioned at all. General Barrett gave Lord Hardinge 
a written memorandum on the situation which the Viceroy 
brought back to India. In this. General Barrett, after dis- 
cussing the disadvantages of an attack on Ruta, proposed to 
concentrate three brigades of infantry to render the position 
Quma-Muzaira’a-Shwaipb secure against any possible 
attack. There would remain a brigade of infantry at Basra, 
with a cavalry brigade at Shaiba ; this would afford a strong 
movable column for offensive operations across the desert to 
the we^ and north-west of Shaiba. General Barrett also 
said that if the situation at Ahwaz obligdd him to reinforce 
the battalion already there, he would certainly require more 
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infantry from India ; otherwise he had a sufficient force for 
the time being. It would, he continued, be to our advantage 
if the Turks were to attack us in the Quma-Muzaira’a position ; 
for their probable defeat with heavy loss would clear the way 
for our future advance, and by that time we might have the 
extra river transport which was so badly needed. It- is to 
be noted, in regard to the above memorandum, that local 
opinion at that time placed the floods at Qurna as due about 
the 15th-25th Mai'ch, and that no one then foresaw that owing 
to the exceptional weather these would occur a month earlier. 

Shortly after Lord Hardinge’s departure the whole situation 
assumed a different and more critical aspect. This was 
unfortunate, as it rendered the impressions Lord Hardinge 
had gathered from his visit of less value. These impressions 
appear, at any rate, to have led him to the conclusion that 
there was no immediate necessity to send further reinforcements 
from India; for Sir Beauchamp Duff, on the 8th February, 
issued orders that in consequence of a private telegram he had 
received from the Viceroy, all action regarding the preparation 
of another infantry brigade for Mesopotamia was to be held 
in abeyance ; and on the 16th, after Lord Hardinge’s return 
to Delhi, he issued definite orders that this brigade was not 
to be sent, though the 7th Lancers and another heavy battery 
should go. 

On the 5th February the Bakhtiari Khans reached the oil- 
fields. So long as they remained loyal to their undertakings 
the oil-fields were no longer in dsinger. But reliable information 
was received that the Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh’" had agreed to join 
the Turks ; and the Bawi rose, in spite of the Shail^ of Moham- 
merah’s orders, and proceeded to loot the oil-stores and to 
breach the pipe-line. The Shaikh of Mohammerah pressed 
urgently for reinforcements, without which, he sard, most of 
his tribes would probably join the Turks. Sir Percy Cox also 
considered that reinforcements should be sent. General 
Barrett formed the definite conclusion that little or no reliance 
could be placed on assistance from the Shaikh of Mohammerah ; 
and he had to reconsider the whole situation, as it was being 
forced upon him on every side that he could no longer expect 
any effective Arab co-operation. The 12th Infantry Brigade 
had arrived at Basra, but instead of sending them all to Quma 
as he had intended, he was obliged to retain a portion to rein- 
force Ahwaz if necessary. He realised, moreover, tjiat if it 
was considered esfential to ensure the supply of oil, he would 

* The mountain region to the north-west of the oil-fields. 
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have to send up some of the cavalry coming from India. For- 
tunately the rising of the waters had caused extensive floods 
near Quma and to the west of Basra, and these lessened the 
chances of an immediate Turkish advance on either of these 
flanks. The authorities in India were, however, opposed to 
any further dispersion of troops, and they pointed out to 
Lord Crewe, who had asked if they meant to reinforce Ahwaz, 
that it was impossible with the force available to protect 
one hundred and thirty miles of pipe-line against such an 
elusive enemy as the Arab. 

By the 10th February, seven hundred Turkish troops with two 
guns, and accompanied by about a thousand Arabs, had reached 
the Karkha river, about twenty-four miles to the north-west 
of Ahwaz ; and they were reported to be collecting boats to 
cross the river. The Bawi had made no further raids and were 
said to be wavering in their attitude ; but the unrest had 
spread to the Cha’ab tribe (of Fallahiya district) and some of 
them had joined the Bawi insurgents. On the 11th, on receipt 
of news that 2,500 Turkish troops had left Muzaibila for Amara 
on their way to Ahwaz, General Barrett decided to send 
reinforcements up the® Karun. He quite realised that the 
defence of the pipe-line was a secondary consideration. But 
local pohtical opinion was that, unless the Turkish advance on 
Ahwaz was checked, all the Arabs to the east of the Tigris 
and the Shatt al Arab would probably join actively in the 
Jahad. This would, of course, constitute a serious menace to 
his line of communications. Orders were accordingly issued for 
Brigadier-General C. T. Robinson (C.R.A. of the Division) to 
take up reinforcements and defend Ahwaz. The force sent 
brought the total force at Ahwaz up to thirty sabres 33rd 
Cavalry, one section 23rd Mountain Battery, thirty rifles 2nd 
DorsetsMre, the 4th and 7th Rajputs, and one section 22nd 
Company Sappers and Miners. A section of the 76th Battery 
R.F.A., without horses, also went in the Blosse Lynch ; and 
his artillery brigade-major and orderly officer accompanied 
General Robinson as his staff officers. This force was con- 
sidered sufficient to check the Turkish advance but not to 
protect the pipe-line. 

At Quma the waters were steadily rising, and Fort Snipe had 
been flooded out immediately after Lord Hardinge’s departure. 
A few days later the Turks were seen to be shifting their camp 
at Ruta^fCvidently owing to the floods. On the 10th February, 
General Davison arrived with two battaliOns of his brigade 
(12th), and received reports that the Turks were holding a 
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conference at Ruta to decide whether to attack Quma or 
merely to leave a “ holding ” detachment opposite it ; and 
two days later their decision could be inferred from the fact 
that three Turkish battalions were said to have left, leaving 
only five Arab and Kurdish battalions. On the 14th, a 
widely extended force of some hundreds of Arabs advanced 
from the north-west of Quma, but would not face the fire of 
our guns. 

At this time also, a Turkish motor patrol boat was reported 
to have entered the Hammar lake and to be threatening Arabs, 
who had been friendly to us, with reprisals. On the 15th, 
therefore, Generals Davison and Fry made a reconnaissance 
up the Euphrates to select a position which would afford us 
a closer control of the various water-ways; but they came 
to the conclusion that the extent of the marshes and flood, 
passable everywhere by the Arab mashuf, prohibited any 
such idea. 

On the 17th the issue became clear. The controlling banks 
of the Tigris just above Muzaira’a were broken* in several 
places and the water from the Shwai 3 db river extended 
westward to north of Muzaira’a. The whole area roimd 
Muzaira’a became a sheet of water or a sea of mud, and the 
^ea could evidently not be held for much longer. All the 
troops and several hundred Arab coolies were put on to combat 
the inundations, but they had little effect ; and General 
Barrett reported to India on the 17th that he intended to 
withdraw troops gradually from Quma and Muzaira’a to 
Basra. Till the end of Febraary the troops and Arabs laboured 
at keeping the water within bounds, but then any idea of 
holding Muzaira’a was abandoned. A pontoon bridge, con- 
necting Quma with the left bank of the Tigris, constmcted 
by a bridging train sent from India, was completed by the 26th 
February, and it was decided only to leave a detachment on 
the left bank to guard the bridge-head. Troops had been 
withdrawing daily and a new post was established at Kurmat 
Ali, consisting of three hea'^ guns and a battalion of infantry, 
to watch the “ new channel ” of the Euphrates. 

The floods were also affecting the situation to the west of 
Basra, the desert between there and Shaiba being under water, 
in places to a depth of three feet. Camels could not travel 
through these floods with their sticky, muddy bottom, and at 
times even carts could not proceed. This made it very, difficult 

• It is not certain •Aether this -was done by hostile agency or caused|by 
tb.e roagh weather, but it was probably the latter. 
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to keep up a proper supply at Shaiba at the very time that 
its importance was becoming more pronoimced ; for Ajaimi’s 
force was slowly materialising at Qurainat, eighteen miles 
north-west of Shaiba. On the 9th February our cavalry were 
engaged with Ajaimi’s men near Nukhaila ; and by the 17th 
he was reported to have fifteen hundred Turkish troops with 
six guns, in addition to about three thousand Arab tribesmen. 
Two days later this force was reported within fifteen miles 
of Shaiba, and General Delamain was despatched with the 
Basra movable column (five squadrons of cavalry,* four 
field and four mountain guns, three and a quarter battalions 
of infantry and half a battalion of pioneers) to attack them. 

General Delamain had intended to march from Basra to 
Shwaibda the first day, but the floods prevented this. The 
first five miles after leaving Basra was through thick mud 
over the men’s ankles or water up to their knees, and although 
the last three or four miles to Shaiba was over sand or gravel, 
the force had to face a strong gale of wind ; this carried much 
sand and grit with it, and by the end of the march the men 
were considerably distressed. The field artillery teams had 
all been increased to eight horses, but even then the draught 
work was exceedingly heavy. To add further to their diffi- 
culties the flood rose higher in the afternoon and the water 
then spread the whole way to Shaiba. Here the force 
bivouacked in great discomfort owing to the heavy rain, and 
marched the next morning to Shwaibda. 

The going in the desert country to the west of Shaiba was 
not affected by the rain, but its sand proved heavy going for 
the guns, wheeled vehicles and transport animals. No fodder 
or fuel was procurable locally, and all that the force required 
had to be carried on pack mules. In consequence, the number 
of these was abnormal and their protection was difficult to 
arrange for. 

At Shwaibda, General Delamain received information 
from Force headquarters that the hostile force near Nukhaila. 
had been reinforced. They were now said to comprise 
2,500 regular troops with twelve field and two mormtain 
guns, including quick-firers, in addition to a force of some 
thousands of Arabs ; and General Barrett could send no 
reinforcements to General Delamain. The enemy were said 
to be holding an entrenched position to the south-east of 

Nukhaila, extending from the river to the At Tuba mounds, and 


* The 16th Cavalry (three squadrons strong) had disembarked at Basra 
from India on the 14th. 
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General Delamain came to the conclusion that, in aU the 
circumstances, it would be too risky to advance farth er . 
Indeed, he considered it probable that the enemy with their 
superior niitnbers would attack him. They did not do so, 
however, and after another comfortless night of heavy r ain 
at Shwaibda the force returned to Shaiba, and thence to Basra. 

On the 5th and 12th February the Secretary of State 
for India had telegraphed to India regarding the necessity 
for sending more troops to General Barrett’s force, which 
he considered should be made up to a strength of two 
divisions. The War Office were unable to spare any men 
from England or Eg37pt, and prompt action seemed essential. 
In a long telegram of the 16th, the Viceroy placed the 
views of ^e Government of India before H.M. Government. 
Lord Hardinge pointed out that India had been depleted 
of troops to an extent never contemplated ; that the 
Territorials sent out were not yet fit to take the field; 
and that the limit of risk which could be imposed on the 
Indian public had been reached. The Government of TnHia 
were anxious about the situation in Mesopotamia, which 
been complicated by the diversion of. troops to Ahwaz and 
which, in their opinion, required the despatch to Basra of 
another division ; but they urged strongly that the War 
Office should reconsider their refusal to send reinforcements, 

It is to be noted that at the time this telegram was sent 
the Government of India were considerably perturbed regarding 
the position in Aden and their own internal situation. Efforts 
had been made to tamper with the Indian troops in all can- 
tonments in the Punjab, where an extensive conspiracy >>ad 
just been discovered. The revolutionary elements had arranged 
for a general rising on the 21st February, with organised attacks 
on most of the arsenals and many, of the chief magazines and 
treasuries ; and it was uncertain if all the ramifications of 
the plot had yet been discerned. On the other hand, from 
the information they possessed, it appeared to the Government 
of India that the War Office might be able to return some of 
the Indian troops from Egypt. An attack on the Suez Canal 
by the Turks had just been defeated with considerable loss 
to the Turks, who were reported as having retreated well to 
the east ; Lord Kitchener had told Sir Beauchamp Duff that 
on the 15th the navy would start a serious bombardment 
of the Dardanelles with a view to fordng a passage; and, 
including the Australian and New Zealand Divisions, there 
was now a considerable force in Egypt. 

( 6788 ) 
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On the 16th Sir Percy Cox reported that he had heard 
from Ibn Saud of the death of Major Shakespear. This was 
a great misfortune, as his knowledge of the Arabs and his 
personal influence with them was an asset to us of considerable 
value at this time. It transpired that while a spectator he 
had been killed by a chance bullet in a battle between the 
forces of Ibn Saud and Ibn Rashid. In this action Ibn Saud 
claimed to have defeated Ibn Rashid ; but independent reports 
said that both sides had lost heavily and both had retired to their 
respective headquarters. Accounts, however, all agreed that 
neither side was likely to indulge in further hostilities for some 
time to come, and this proved to be correct. The last chance 
of effective timely co-operation by Ibn Saud thus passed away. 

During the latter h^f of February there was great uncer- 
tainty regarding the Turkish numbers and dispositions in 
Mesopotamia. The Turkish screen, extending from Nukhaila 
on their right to the Karkha river (north-west of Ahwaz) on 
their left, was composed of units of the 35th Division, or of 
gendarmerie, and it was found impossible to discover what 
was behind them. Although it was practically certain that 
the 36th and 37th Turkish Divisions were on the Caucasus 
front, the information from Egypt still pointed to there being 
as many as seven divisions either in or on their way to Mesopo- 
tamia. At Nasuiya and Nukhaila the Turkish regulars were 
said to amount to one thousand cavalry, eight infantry bat- 
talions and fourteen guns ; and there were persistent reports 
that the Turks were taking advantage of the exceptionally 
high water to send troops down the Shatt al Hai by steamer to 
Shatrat Al Muntafik* (twenty-seven miles north of Nasiriya). 
Near Shaiba the Arab and Kurdish cavalry were becoming 
more enterprising, and on several occasions infantry and guns 
had to move out from Shaiba to support our reconnoitring 
cavalry. The situation here was so uncertain that, on the 
24th, General Barrett ordered the reinforcement of Shaiba. 
General Delamain was to take the 16th Infantry Brigade 
(less the 117th Mahrattas at Kurmat AH), and they were to 
be followed by the 76th R.F.A. Battery and the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade.! 

* Below this the Shatt al Hai spread into the Hammar marshes and was 
not passable for steamers. 

t Orders to organise this brigade were sent from India on the 21st. It 
was to consist of S Battery R.H.A , 7th Lancers (to leave India on the 
28th for -Basra), 16th Cavalry and 33rd Cavalry, under command of Brigadier- 
General H. Kennedy. The 7tfa Lancers and 16th («avalry had only three 
squadrons each, so General Barrett took the fourth squadron of ^ the 33rd 
Cavalry to act as divisional squadron. 
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During this period, the garrison of Quma and Muzaira'a 
was being reduced as quickly as the few available steamers 
would perpit. The Turks had shown little activity here 
beyond laying mines in the Tigris below the obstruction near 
Ruta, and their garrison in this neighbourhood had apparently 
been reduced to two battalions of infantry and six guns. 

At Ahwaz the reinforcements under General Robinson had 
at first had a reassuring effect. The insurgent Bawi had 
been defeated by the Shaikh of Mohammerah’s loyal levies, 
and there were signs that they and the other tribes in the 
neighbourhood were wavering in regard to the attitude they 
should adopt. But on the 20th, Wassmuss and other German 
agents arrived at Shushtar on their way to Shiraz (in Fars) 
and Hawiza, and the effect of the German propaganda in 
Arabistan at once became more apparent. Arab cavalry 
were being encountered daily within ten miles to the north- 
west of Ahwaz, but our own cavalry were too few in number 
to be able to cope with them effectuaJly. 

The Turkish Minister at Tehran had informed the Bakhtiari 
Khans that the Turkish force only intended to get behind the 
British at Basra and not to invade Bakhtiari territory ; and that 
they had some such intention was confirmed by the news on the 
27th, that four thousand Turkish troops with fourteen guns and 
fifteen thousand Arabs were in camps on the Karkha river. On 
the 24th the EspUgle had visited Mashur on the Hor Musa (east 
of the Shatt ^ Arab), to show the flag and to exhort the 
Gha'ab Shaikhs to remain loyal to Mohammerah ; and on the 
26th the same ship recoimoitred for some distance up the 
Karim river. The attitude of the tribes east of the Karun and 
the Shatt al Arab was now so threatening that small garrisons 
were placed at Abadan and at Marid on the Karun river. 

On the 25th the General Staff in India, in appreciating 
the situation, came to the conclusion that the position in 
Mesopotamia might become critical at any moment, while 
that on the North-West Frontier was not so critical though 
it mi g ht become so in a few months time ; and the arrest of 
the chief conspirators in the Punjab had so eased the internal 
rituation that the Territorials and Volunteers should be able 
to deal with its difficulties. The Chief of the General Staff, 
however, telegraphed on the 27th to the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff that owing to the news from Eg 3 q)t and from 
other sources beyond the control of India being so coisflicting, 
he would like to Aceive an authoritative appreciation of the 
Turkish intentions and dispositions; and he also asked if 
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it was intended to create a diversion by landing a force at any 
point in Turkish territory. On the 1st March the War OfBce 
sent their reply. They estimated that a division of the 1st 
Army Corps (a new formation of twelve battalions lately 
arrived in Baghdad), the 35th and the 38th Divisions formed 
the Turkish force in Mesopotamia ; the attack on the Dardan- 
elles, which was progressing favourably, would, in their opinion, 
relieve the pressure on General Barrett ; and they did not 
anticipate that any further Turkish reinforcements would be 
sent to Mesopotamia, either from the Caucasus front or from 
elsewhere. 

While this appreciation put the situation in Mesopotamia 
in a better light, Army Headquarters in India were much 
concerned at the lack of mobility on land of General Barrett’s 
force. In reply to a query as to how he stood in this respect. 
General Barrett had replied on the 28th that his land transport 
amounted to 300 camels, 440 mule carts and 3,000 pack mules. 
These were only just sufi&cient to supply Shaiba and did not 
admit of any movement in force by land. This lack of trans- 
port had not hitherto been important, as all main movements 
had been by river. Ganeral Barrett's efforts to obtain camels 
locally had failed owing to lack of grazing and to the floods, 
and he now considered that, for an advance on Nasiriya, 
the best solution lay in a light railway for part or all of the 
way. General Barrett was at once asked for any suggestions 
he might have for improving the mobility of his force and for 
a definite plan for a light railway.* He was also asked whether 
he considered that the state of the country prevented any 
Turkish advance in force on Basra, as it appeared to the 
Chief of the General Staff in India that Force “ D " seemed 
to be rather unduly dispersed to meet such an attack. 

On the 3rd March, General Barrett replied that this dispersion 
of his force had been only a temporary makeshift and .that 
it was now possible to reduce the Quma garrison still further. 
At the same time, he was obliged to retain posts on the Karun 
in view of the persistent reports of the Turkish intention to 
advance by that- flank. The Turkish main strength, however, 
was on the Euphrates, where they must be confronted with 
great supply and transport difficulties, and where orders were 

* The idea of such a light railway was not seriously considered at this 
stage as a possible immediate project. ' The hoods would make it imjpossible 
to constgjLct for some months to come. Force ** D ” could not advance 
till reinforced considerably. There seemed small prolf^abiKty of this for some 
time, and it nught then prove better to use the Euphrates river route and 
to construct a good road to Zubair or Shaiba. 
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said to have been received that, pending the arrival of more 
reinforcements, no attack was to be made on Basra. Since 
it was unlikely that the Turks possessed much land transport, 
they might decide to move on Quma or Kurmat Ali by water. 
‘Consequently, General Barrett must establish a reserve at 
Basra to be able to reinforce Quma, Kurmat Ali or Shaiba. 
He then had six battalions and ten guns at Basra, as well as 
the base dep6t, which provided the equivalent of another 
battalion ; and he intended to send another infantry battalion 
to Shaiba, where^ his strong cavalry force would give him 
timdy warning of any hostile advance. 

For some days before this the Turks had been reported 
to be sending supplies to Nukhaila by mahailas, and on the 
2nd March orders were issued for a steamer to attack them 
next day, taking infantry and guns for the purpose from 
Kurmat Ali. At the same time. General Ddamain was 
instructed to divert Turkish attention from this attack 
by sending a cavalry force from Shaiba to reconnoitre 
towards Nukhaila. In accordance with these instructions, 
two sections of " S ” Battery R.H.A. and the 16th and 33rd 
Cavalry (totalling five hunted sabres), under Lieutenant- 
Colond Wogan BroAvne, 33rd Cavalry, left Shaiba* at 7 a.m. 
on the 3rd. They were followed at 9 a.m. by a supporting 
detachment of half a battalion of the Dorsets and a section 
of the 76th Field Battery, under command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rosher, of the Dorsets. As arranged at a conference 
with the cavalry commander the previous evening, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Rosher took up a position about four miles west of 
Shaiba. 

The 33rd Cavalry, who were leading the cavalry force, 
arrived, practically unopposed, within three or four miles of 
the enemy’s position south-east of Nukhaila. A few bodies 
of hostile cavalry had been seen in the distance, and a few 
shells had been fired at the 33rd advanced squadron. The 33rd 
remained till about 2 p.m. in observation of the enany's 
position, and during this period there were indications that 
hostile mounted bodies were moving round towards the left 
flank of the British force at a considerable distance off. At 
2 p.m. the retirement commenced. The enemy immediately 
began to close in and follow up the retirement, their numbers 
rapidly increasing to between fifteen hundred and two thousand. 
Li^tly equipped and widely extended, they made constant 
efforts to enydop the flanks of the retiring force. But they 


♦ See Map 3. 
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were always checked by fire or fell back before cotmter-charges, 
only to come on again as the retirement proceeded. The 
heavy sand impeded the movement of the guns,in spite of 
their eight-horse teams, and in consequence retarded the 
pace of the retirement. Near Shwaibda, however, after an 
unsuccessful effort to cut in on the line of the British retirement, 
the hostile pursuit slackened off and the engagement appeared 
to be nearly over. 

The ground now necessitated a half-turn to the left, and in 
making this movement the cavalry on the wings— -in the 
cloud of dust caused by the horses and guns — closed in 
rather far, masking the gtuis, whose horses were at the time 
temporarily in difficulties in the heavy sand. At this moment, 
a fresh body of hostile cavalry emerged from Baijisiya woods 
and charged in to close quarters ; and at once the remainder 
of the pursuers turned back from their retirement and also 
charged in. There was more dust, the sun was getting low 
and was in the faces of the Indian cavalry as they faced round ; 
and some of the 16th Cavalry were driven right across the 
British front, carrjdng disorder into the ranks of the 33rd. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stsfck, of the 33rd, at the head of one of 
his squadrons, charged into the enemy who had penetrated 
into the force, but he was himself severely wounded, and the 
success gained was merely temporary. In the confusion 
some dozen Arabs had got into the battery, whose officers 
and N.C.O.s were obliged to use their revolvers freely on Arabs 
shooting from their saddles and cutting at the horses and 
harness. Some of the team horses of a gun and a wagon were 
shot and both teams came down. 

For a few minutes the situation was distinctly critical. 
But, although unknown to most of the cavalry, they were 
now within a hundred yards of the supporting force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rosher.* This force had been unable to 
see clearly what was happening owing to the sun in their eyes, 
the dust, and the mirage. All they could discern was a widely 
spread mass of mounted men in a doud of dust bearing straight 
down on them. It was impossible to distinguish friend from 
foe, and not until the horses came right through them could 
they open fire with their rifles, guns and machine guns. Thdr 
steadiness in the emergency had an immediate effect. The 
enemy, surprised and panic-stricken, turned and fled, making 

* Although Lieutenant-Colonel RosLer had sent ■wgrd of the approximate 
situation of the position he was holding to Lieutenant-Colonel Wogan Browne, 
a cavalry officer sent back during the retirement to ascertain it exactly had 
only just rejoined the cavalry when Ihe final charge took place. 
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no attempt to stand. It was now just after 4 p.m. After 
reforming, the cavalry searched the country for some way 
back ; the, gun and wagon were re-horsed ; and the whole 
force withdrew unmolested to Shaiba. There had been many 
acts of individual gallantry among the British force, and the 
guns had manoeuvred and been handled with traditional 
steadiness. The losses of the British totalled twenty-five, 
but they included four British and one Indian ofi&cer killed 
and two British of&cers wounded ; and a machine gun had 
been lost. The enemy’s casualties are unknown, but they were 
believed to be considerable. 

On the same day the British force at Ahwaz had also been 
engaged. General Robinson, who was encamped with his 
force on the right bank of the Karun river opposite Bandar 
Nasiri, had information that two separate bodies of the enemy 
in the neighbourhood were about to effect a junction in order 
to attack him. The Turkish force with some of their Arab 
allies were in camp at Ghadir — ^which lies among low hills 
about ten miles to the north-west of Ahwaz — and Ghazban 
of the Bani Lam, together with the Bani Turuf, were said to 
be on their way to the same spot. General Robinson decided 
to strike a blow at the Ghadir camp before the jimction could 
be effected. He appears to have been convinced that if he 
could get his guns within effective range of the hostile camp 
without alarming them, he would do so much damage with his 
quick-firing artillery that the enemy would retire or disperse. 
On the 2nd he held a conference of commanding officers and 
told them of his intentions ; but, although all arrangements 
for the advance were then made, no definite plan seems to 
have been formulated in regard to a possible forced retirement. 
At 2 a.m., on the 3rd, the force concerned moved out of camp. 
It consisted of two troops 33rd Cavalry, one section 82nd 
Battery, R.F.A., one section 23rd Mountain Battery, twenty 
rifles of the Dorsets and three companies of each of the 4th 
and 7th Rajputs. The advance was along a low feature to 
the north-west, averaging about a mile in width and containing 
a central depression or trough, running through a series of 
long narrow eminences on either side. 

Just an hour before sunrise the force reached the point 
previously selected. This was about six thousand yards 
from the hostile camp, whose fires could be discerned, and as 
soon as there was sufficient light the British guns opened fire. 
At once large boflies of Arabs poured out of the camp, moving 
towards the British right, and, at about four thousand yards 
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distance, along the British left. The right flank guard, com- 
posed of two companies of the 7th Rajputs, became so heavily 
engaged that it became necessary to support them with the 
mountain battery section and the third company of the 7th. 
About 7.15 General Robinson decided to order a retirement 
as the enemy were threatening to outflank him. The 7th 
began retiring in good order from their left, but almost at once 
an order rea<±ed their right and their supports to retire at once. 
How this mistake arose is not explained, but it resulted in 
isolating the centre of the 7th, who were also obliged to retire 
by the outflanking advance of the Arabs. This simultaneous 
retirement of the whole of the infantry nearest to the enemy 
resulted naturally in some confusion, and at this period, 
to add to the confusion, Lieutenant-Colonel Parr, commanding 
the 7th, was severely woimded. The accounts of what followed 
are not at all clear. Apparently the 4th Rajputs were not as 
yet ready to cover the retirement ; certainly they were thrown 
into confusion. The regularity of the movement was completely 
broken, and individual officers had to do the best they could 
by collecting the men nearest them to oppose the Arabs, who 
were now idl round the*" force. The horses of one of the field 
guns and the mules of a mountain gun were shot, with the 
result that the field gun and part of a mountain gun had to 
be abandoned. The fighting was continuous and close, the 
enemy following up within five hundred yards and closing in 
from the flanks to shoot within fifty yards, in spite of the 
endeavours of the guns and cavalry to keep them at a distance. 

The situation was critical in the extreme, and General 
Robinson reported that if it had not been for the great resolu- 
tion and courage displayed by parts of the force — ^he specially 
commended the cavalry, the gunners, and the Dorsets — a 
disaster would have occurred. When about five miles from 
camp, the enemy were found on the last remaining intervening 
ridge and were taking up poations there in rapidly increasing 
numbers. The only thing to do was to attack them at once. 
The cavalry dashed round to the south of this ridge, and the 
advanced British troops, headed by some of the Dorsets, 
attacked and drove the Arabs out at the point of the bayonet. 
From this point onwards the hostile attacks decreased in 
strength, and General Robinson was able to rignal to the 
Briti^ camp to send out troops to cover the rest of the retire- 
ment. At this stage the enemy opened fire^for the first time 
with three guns, which were evidently directed by trained 
gunners and which caused us some loss. 
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The British losses were considerable. They amounted to 
axty-two killed, including five British and one Indian officer, 
and to one himdred and twenty-seven wounded, including 
three British and four Indian officers. It transpired that 
the Bani Lam, led by Ghazban, and the Bani Turuf had 
reached Ghadir the previous evening and it was their attack 
on the British right flank that had given most trouble. The 
enemy had, however, suffered very severe losses. They 
admitted to having lost between two and three himdred killed, 
including many leaders, and about six hundred wounded. 
Owing to this they made no attempt at a further advance 
or attack, but remained at Ghadir. 

In considering these and other engagements with the Arabs 
it is necessary to bear in mind their extraordinary mobility. 
When mounted they could alwa37s outpace our cavalry and even 
when dismoimted their fleetness of foot more than enabled 
them to hold their own with our horses. The experience 
of an Indian cavalry officer affords a good illustration of this. 
After being cut off in an action in the desert, and although he 
was mounted on a polo pony which had been a reserve mount 
for the International polo match with'America, he found that 
the Arabs on foot could go faster than he could ; and it was 
only the intervention of some British artillery that enabled 
him to make good his escape. 

In reporting on this engagement. General Barrett pointed 
out the very difficult situation with which General Robinson 
had been faced. In addition to the numerically superior 
force of Turks and Arabs to the north-west, he was threatened 
by a rising of the tribes to the east. In these circumstances, 
General Barrett considered that General Robinson had been 
justified in trying to break up one portion of the enemy’s 
force before it could be joined by the other. G^eral Robin- 
son’s conduct of the retirement and the excdlent behaviour 
of the British and certain of the Indian troops were to be 
commended. Greneral Barrett immediately ordered a section 
of the 82nd Battery R.F.A. and half the 90th Punjabis from 
Marid to reinforce him. 

In the meantime, the question of increasing the strength 
of Force “ D ” was still under discussion. The 86th Heavy 
Battery R.G.A. (four bullock-drawn 5-inch guns) were under 
coders to leave India for Basra on the 2nd March, but no 
other troops were definitely under orders to go, as itiwas still 
hoped that the War Office would be able to spare men from 
Egypt or East Africa. On the 17th February, Lord Crewe 
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wrote in a private letter to Lord Hardinge ; " It seems to me, 
however, that sooner or later we must advance to Nasiriya 
and Amara.” On the 23rd, the Secretary of State telegraphed 
officially that the Mesopotamian situation was causing him 
anxiety, and he suggested that another infantry brigade, a 
cavalry regiment, and a Territorial field battery should be sent 
from India. In view of the great issues in Europe, the War Office 
were unable to assist. This was followed by a private telegram 
on the 26th, in which Lord Crewe expressed the wish that we 
could strike at the Turkish force on the Euphrates before 
more troops could be massed there, and he asked for General 
Barrett’s views and for Lord Hardinge's opinion on them. 

In a private telegram of the 28th repljnng to this. Lord 
Hardinge summarised the situation at Quma and on the 
lower Euphrates as it had altered since his visit to Mesopo- 
tamia. He concluded ; “ The forces at Barrett’s disposal 
seem to me strong enough to cope with any forces at present 
opposed to him, but in view of constant rumours of troops 
being on the march to Baghdad from S 3 nria and elsewhere, 

I would like to see his command made up to two divisions 

An advance to Nasiriya and Amara seems to me absolutely 
necessary if quiet is to prevail at Basra, but Barrett told me 
that his great difficulty is shortness of river transport.” 

On the 2nd March, the Government of India sent an official 
reply to Lord Crewe’s telegram of the 23rd. After summarising 
the situation in Mesopotamia, the Indian authorities came to 
the conclusion that the enemy on the Euphrates would probably 
advance on a wide front with their right in the desert outflanking 
Barrett, who had only 14,400 men and 40 guns at Basra, 
including the detachment at Ahwaz. Turning to available 
resources in India, they could only send — ^in addition to the 
cavalry regiment and the heavy battery then on their way — 
two battalions of Indian infantry (being replaced from China), 
a Territorial battery, and possibly an Imperial Service Indian 
infantry battalion. They emphasised their heavy responsibi- 
lities to the Indian and European population of India. The 
internal situation was again getting worse, and they had to 
make provision for the trouble which seemed probable on the 
North-West Frontier in the spring. Most of the frontier 
tribes were showing signs of unrest and many agents were 
preaching Jahad among them ; and from several different 
sources •German officers had been reported as on their way 
to Afghanistan. In addition, the attitude of some of the 
Mahomedan troops seemed uncertain, as they were averse to 
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fighting against the Turks; there had been and were still 
considerable desertions among trans-frontier Pathan soldiers ; 
and it was difficult to say what the attitude of Mahomedan 
troops generally might be in case of a Jahad on the frontier. 
This factor rendered it impossible to spare Hindu troops. 

Before he had received this telegram Lord Crewe wired on 
the 3rd saying definitely that any force for Aden or Mesopo- 
tamia must be found from India, and he suggested that a 
brigade of two Territbrial and two Indian battalions should 
be sent. On the 4th, the news of the fighting near Shaiba and 
Ahwaz on the 3rd was received at the India Office. The 
situation was considered at a Cabinet Council that afternoon, 
and on the same day the Cabinet’s decision was telegraphed 
to India. The Government of India was to despatch a brigade 
of Territorials to Mesopotamia as soon as possible, the numerical 
deficiency thus caused in India being replaced at an early date 
from Eg57pt or East Africa in accordance with the military 
situation. Lord Crewe concluded the telegram by saying:, 
“ I hope the Dardanelles operations will shortly relieve the 
political tension and enable us to give greater consideration 
to India.” ' 

The India Office had received on the same day a telegraphic 
report dated the 4th on the general situation from Sir Percy 
Cox. InteUigence reports, he said, confirmed by the recom- 
mencement of overtures to him by Shaikhs between Quma 
and Amara, indicated that for the present our position in 
that direction was secure. An attack on Basra from the 
west might be expected at any time, but there was no likelihood 
of surprise, as we could watch the hostile movements there 
from day to day. Sir Percy Cox, however, expressed consider- 
able anxiety regarding the situation at Ahwaz. General 
Barrett had done what he could, but Sir P. Cox was afr^d 
that the grave possibilities of the rapidly deteriorating situation 
resulting from Turkish intrusion into Arabistan were not yet 
ftilly appreciated. All but one of his tribes (the Muhaisin) 
had deserted the Shaikh of Mohammerah, and this tribe threat- 
ened to abandon Ahwaz unless reinforced. Ramuz* had risen, 
and rebels there had overrun the district south-east of Ahwaz. 
Although the British detachment near Ahwaz might be strong 
enough to defend itself against any present Turkish attack, 
it was insufficient to protect Ahwaz from the Arabs to the 
east. Sir Percy Cox regretted having to appear as an^alarmist, 

* Ram Hormuz, fifty-five mxles east of Ahwaz ; largely under the Bakhtian 
Khans, it possessed a predoimnantly Persian population. 
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but the loss of Ahwaz would provide the enemy, he said, 
with an excellent and well-supplied base from which to threaten 
our flank ; it would mean the loss of the oil supply > and would 
greatly stimulate and extend the scope of the native rising in 
Arabistan. Pressure on Turkey elsewhere would not affect 
the situation in Arabistan in sifficient time, and he strongly 
urged that adequate military measures should be taken to 
give us control of the situation while this was still possible. 

On the 5th, Lord Crewe, mainly on the advice of General 
Barrow, sent a telegram to India in modification of his telegram 
of the 3rd. The Government of India were told that it was 
considered better on general grounds that they should send a 
mixed brigade rather than four Territorial battalions, and 
they were informed that the General commanding in Egypt 
had been pressed to return, at any rate, a brigade to In^a. 
The Viceroy was informed that H.M. Government definitely 
ordered the strengthening of General Barrett’s force at once, 
and that both he and the Commander-in-Chief in India were 
thereby relieved of responsibility for the consequences in India. 

Reports from Sir Percy Cox received at the India Office on 
the 6th and 7th showefl that the effects on the situation in 
Arabistan of General Robinson’s action of the 3rd had been 
misinterpreted. Owing to their heavy losses the demeanour 
of the enemy was becoming more of a defensive nature. 
Realizing this, the Shaikh of Mohammerah and his adherents 
had plucked up their courage and were adopting a stiffer 
attitude. 

On the 7th, the Viceroy informed Lord Crewe that he was 
sending the 33rd Infantry Brigade (l/4th Hampshire Regiment, 
11th Rajputs, 66th and 67th Pimjabis), under command of 
Major-General Gorringe, and the l/5th Hampshire Howitzer 
Battery to Mesopotamia at once. It was also at this period 
that the War Office finally agreed to send two aeroplanes to 
Mesopotamia, but they could not spare aviators, and these 
the Government of India had to borrow from Australia and 
New Zealand. Neither men nor machines, however, could 
reach Mesopotamia for several weeks. 



CHAPTER IX. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DEFEAT OF THE TURKISH 
COUNTER-OFFENSIVE. 

D uring the end of February and the beginning of March 
changes in the Turkish dispositions had necessitated 
some redistribution of the British forces in Mesopotamia, On 
the 7th March they were disposed as follows ; — 
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* Under orders to Basra 
t Including one spare gun, mounted. 


On the 10th, Lord Crewe tele^aphed that the 30th Infantry 
Brigade (composed of four Inchan battalions*) would shortly 
sail from Egypt to reinforce Force “ D.” This would bring 
the force in Mesopotamia to a strength of two divisions in 
infan try, but it would still be deficient in artillery, sappers 
and pioneers, and India was asked if she could make these 
deficiencies good. Lord Hardinge replied that they could 
spare the necessary company of sappers, but could not provide 
pioneers or artillery. He pointed out that many of the guns 
brought out to India by the Territorial artillery were not 
yet fit to use as they still required considerable repairs. 

♦ One of these battahons included a considerable proportion of trans-frontier 
Pathans, whom for religious reasons it was subsequently deaded 3»ot to send 
to Mesopotamia, and^hey were sent to Aden and Muscat. The 30th Bngade, 
therefore, arrived at Basra only three battalions strong. 
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Of active operations till the end of March there is little to 
relate. The information received showed that the Turks 
were gradually increasing the strength of both their wings 
while decreasing the force in their centre (on the Tigris). Their 
right wing between Nasiriya and Nukhaila grew to an estimated 
strength of some 12,000 troops with about twenty-four guns 
and some thousands of Arab tribesmen.* Sulaiman Askari, 
though still incapacitated by his wounds, had reassumed 
the command here in person, and had arranged with Ajaimi 
for a combined Turco-Arab advance against Shaiba as soon 
as the Turkish concentration was complete.f This had been 
interfered with seriously, as will be subsequently explained, 
by the British Euphrates Blockade force. In the meantime, 
there were constant skirmishes in the country west of Shaiba, 
mainly between the mounted forces of both sides. 

The Turkish left wing was still at Ghadir, and although their 
troops there had increased to about a cavalry regiment, nine 
infantry battalions and eight guns (in addition to the Arabs), 
they displayed little activity. In consequence, the enthusiasm 
of the local Arabs for the Jahad had decreased considerably. 

Quma was now praatic^y an island. The desert to the 
north on both banks of the Tigris was under water, with the 
exception of a few low sandhills ; to the west a vast lake 
had taken the place of the reedy marshes ; and to the south, 
again, was more water, the sole exception being a narrow strip 
of palm-groves and fields on the south bank of the Euphrates. 
The existence of the British garrison at Quma was monotonous 
and trying in the extreme. The days were becoming unpleas- 
antly hot ; flies and mosquitoes — bred in the sheets of water 
both within and without the defensible enclosure — ^were a 
constant torment ; and the garrison's main occupation was a 
continual struggle in the mud to keep the waters at bay. The 
Turks were holding most or all of the sandhill islands to the 
north and on some of them were mounting guns. On the 
19th March their artillery opened fire from Gun Hill,| and 
the gunboat Marmariss was seen to be under way near 
Peardrop Bend. H.M.S, Odin at once moved up the river to 
engage her, but the Marmariss did not come down below the 

* Information from Turkish sources indicates that on the 28th March, the 
actual total strength of the Turkish right wing was about 7,600 men (including 
non-combatants) with 21 guns, and that at that time the contingent of 
Arab auxihanes totalled over 18,000 men. 

f For further information regarding Sulaiman Askari, see Appendix VI, 
p, 352 

t See Map 2. 
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Ruta obstruction. The Turkish action was so suspicious that 
the Oiin advanced with caution, until a large observation 
mine exploding just ahead of her showed clearly that the 
Marmariss ^as only trying to draw the Odin over a minefield.* 
A few days later it appeared that the Turks had still further 
reduced the force opposite Quma. 

It thus became evidentf that the Turkish right wing, i.e., 
their main force, meant to advance against Shaiba. This 
would probably coincide with a demonstration against Quma 
and with an attack by the Turkish left wing on Ahwaz. 

The oj^ration of the detachment from Kurmat Ah against 
the Turkish supply mahailas about Nukhaila on the 3rd March 
and subsequent reconnaissances had shown the vulnerabihty 
of this point on the Turkish hne of conamunication, and steps 
were at once taken to exploit the advantage. A naval and 
mihtary force was organised and despatched from Kurmat Ah 
on the 11th March. This became known as the Euphrates 
Blockade force. The vessels employed were the two old stem- 
wheeler river steamers Shushan and Muzaffari, the tug Sumana, 
a motor-boat and a barge. Two 4-inch guns of the 104th 
Heavy Battery were mounted in the bafge, and there was also 
a 3-pounder naval gun in the Shushan. The combatant 
personnel consisted of six naval ratings under Lieut.-Com. 
A. G. Se 5 unour, R.N., forty men of the 104th Heavy Battery, 
and fifty of the 2nd Norfolk with a maxim machine gun, the 
whole being under command of Major Fannar, R.G.A. On 
the 28th this personnel was relieved and, as a result of the 
experience already gained, its composition was slightly altered. 
The Salimi, in which was mounted an 18-pounder qujick-firing 
field gun, was added to the flotilla ; a second 3-poimder naval 
gun was mounted in the Shushan ; a 5-inch gun mounted in a 
200-ton barge replaced the 4-inch guns ; gun detachments from 
the 63rd Field and the 86th Heavy Batteries took the place of 
the men of the 104th Battery; the British infantry detachment 
was relieved by a sinailar detachment of the l/4th Hampshire 
Regiment ; an Indian infantry (66th Pimjabis) detachment 
of twenty-five men with a maxun and a detachment of sappers 
were added ; and Lieutenant-Colonel Molesworth, R.G.A., 
as commander, and Lieutenant Hallett, R.I.M., as Senior 
Naval Officer succeeded Major Farmar and Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Se37mour. 


* The log of the Mm^mariss, subsequently captured, confirmed this, 
t See Append ix VI, p. 352. 
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This force fulfilled its object with considerable success. 
On the 12th March it shelled the Turkish camp at Nukhaila and 
the supply mahailas there. The next day the process was 
repeated at Allawi, ten miles upstream ; and further recon- 
naissance above this showed that the narrowing of the channel 
would allow of a complete blockade. On the 20th the fi.otilla 
returned to Nukhaila and subjected it to a further bombard- 
ment. The result of these operations was that the supply 
mahailas stopped at Ghabishiya, about twenty miles above 
AUawi. To this, place the flotilla then proceeded and there 
established an effective blockade, which was only interrupted 
by the necessity for returning to Kurmat Ali to replenish 
ammunition and supplies. The material and moral effects 
of this blockade added considerably to the Turkish disabilities 
by intensifying their transport difficulties and by disheartening 
tire Arabs, on whom they were largely dependent. 

The situation in Southern Persia was by this time causing 
considerable anxiety to the Indian authorities. The Germans, 
backed up by Swedish officers of the Persian gendarmerie 
and by the Persian Governor-General of Ears, were actively 
engaged in stirring up, the local tribes to attack the British 
consulates at Bushire and Shiraz. The actively hostile 
conduct of the German Consul of Bushire had forced us in 
self-defence to arrest and deport him, and we also arrested 
Wassmuss and his German companions while on their way 
from Arabistan to Shiraz. Wassmuss, who had formerly 
been German Consul at Bushire and Baghdad, unfortimately 
escaped again.* He had at the time no recognised status 
in Persia and was acting solely as an anti-British agent. 
On the 12th March, the Persian Government protested to our 
Minister at Tehran against the arrest of these Germans. 
But the Persian ministers practically admitted that they them- 
selves were powerless to restrain these and the many other 
German agents who, posing as consuls, were arranging for 
active hostilities against the British in Persia. Proof of the 
German breaches of neutrality were met with in many 
places, including papersf found in Wassmuss’ baggage, which 
showed that the Germans were scheming to raise Persia and 
Afghanistan against the British, with India as their ultimate 
objective, 

* He remained at large in South Persia throughout the war and was the 
cause of fsjnstant embarrassment to us. 

t Among them were many pamphlets in various Indian dialects intended 
to corrupt Indian troops. 
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THE TURKISH COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 

H.M.S. Clio had been despatched to Bushire in consequence 
of a request from the British Consul there for military 
support , and on the 13th March General Barrett reported 
that he had authorised the British Resident at Bushire to 
stop — ^if the necessity arose and after consultation with the 
senior military officer on the spot— one of the transports 
conveying troops to Mesopotamia and to disembark any 
troops required. 

Between the 17th and the 25th March the greater part* of the 
33rd Infantry Brigade, the l/5th Hampshire Howitzer Battery 
and the 12th Company of Sappers and Miners reached Basra. 
The 30th Infantry Brigade were on their way from Eg 5 q)t, 
but it was questionable if they would arrive in time for the 
Turkish attack. On the 31st March General Barrett received 
information that the Turkish main force had left Nasiriya for 
a forward concentration ; hostile cavalry and inf antry in 
conaderable numbers reconnoitred to within two miles of 
Shaiba on the 1st April ; and on the 3rd the enemy were reported 
in some strength south of Zubair. From the news received 
by the next day General Barrett expected that the Turkish 
advance on Shaiba would take place within the next ten da 3 rs 
— an estimate which was confirmed by the report on the 6th 
that the Turkish concentration near Nukhaila was complete. 
Their strength in this area was estimated at twelve thousand 
regulars with twenty-four to thirty gvms and some eight to 
ten thousand Arab tribesmen. 

On the Ahwaz line the weak British cavalry outposts had 
been forced by Turks to retire on the 31st March and again 
on the 6th April ; and on the 3rd the Espiegle had been 
engaged by Tmkish field guns to the north of Quma, and 
in reply had inflicted some loss on the enemy, her own 
casualties only amounting to three wounded. Everywhere 
the indications pointed to the imminence of a Turkish offensive. 

With the augmentation of the strength of Force " D ” 
there arose the question of a senior conunander and additional 
staff to cope with the increased duties of command and main- 
tenance. The Government of India decided on the 18th March 
to organise the force as an army corps of one cavalry brigade 
and two infantry divisions under the command of General 
Sir John Nixon, who was then commanding the Northem 
Army in India, f 

* l/4th Hampshire, 66th and 67th Punjabis, under the comfliand of 
Major-General G. F. Goftinge. The 11 th Rajputs, the fourth battalion, did 
not arrive till the 9th April. 

t See Appendix IV., p. 350. 


( 6788 ) 
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Sir John Nixon arrived at Basra on the 9th April. He had 
been summoned to Army. Headquarters (India), where he was 
given his instructions on the 24th March. The portion of his 
written instructions* in regard to military policy was as 
follows ; — 

“ Your force is intended to retain complete control of 
the lower portion of Mesopotamia, comprising the Basra 
Vilayet and including all outlets to the sea and such 
portions of the neighbouring territories as may affect 
your operations. 

“ 2. So far as you may find feasible without prejudicing 
your main operations you should endeavour to secure the 
safety of the oil-fields, pipe-line and refineries of the 
Anglo-Persian OH Company. 

" 3. After acquainting yourself on the spot with the 
present situation you will submit : — 

(i) a plan for the effective occupation of the Basra 
Vilayet ; 

(ii) a plan for a subsequent advance on Baghdad. 

“4. In aU operations you will respect the neutrality 

of Persia, so far" as military and political exigencies 
permit.” 

In addition to the above. General Nixon was given on 
30th March the following written orders : — 

“ The following points are to be specially reported upon 
by you, after examination of the conditions in Mesopo- 
tamia : — 

“ 1. The advisability of reinforcing the 6th Cavalry 
Brigade by one regiment of Imperil Service cavalry, 
which coidd be utilised for guarding the oil pipe-line. 

" 2. The quantity and description of animal transport 
required for Force “ D ” in the operations contemplated. 

“ 3. The employment of a light railway, of which 137 
miles of track, 20 locomotives, 240 trucks, 22 brake-vans 
and two traction engines are reported available and in 
good condition. 

“ 4. The employment of armoured motors and mechani- 
cal transport. 

"5. Aircraft. 

“ 6. The adequacy and suitability of the river gunboats 
and transport now en route, namely : — 

' Two Nile gunboats, armament not yet known; 


* A copy was forwarded on the 7th April by post to the India Office. 
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Seven paddlers from the Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
pany, with two flats from the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway ; 

Two motor-boats ; 

Four tugs; 

Four steam latmches and two steam cutters and 
two horse-boats \mderstood to be coming from Egypt." 

Further, on the 31st March, the Chief of the General Staff, 
India, telegraphed to General Nixon (who had then left Army 
Headquarters) an appreciation of the situation in Mesopotamia, 
as it presented itself to the General -Staff that day : — 

" The dispositions of the Turkish troops consist of two 
wings which are greatly separated, and a central body, 

“ The left wing, which is west of Ahwaz at Ghadir, 
comprises one division, strength about 8,000 men. Muham- 
mad Daghistani commands this wing. 

“ The centre, which is on the Tigris at Ruta, consists 
of a detachment principally composed of gendarmerie. 

" The right wing, which is on the Euphrates down- 
stream from Khamisiya, consists of one cavalry brigade 
and two divisions. This force, which has a strength of 
about 18,000 men, is commanded by Sulaiman Askaii, 

“ In addition, another division may possibly be in the 
Euphrates valley in reserve. 

“ In every case the Turkish forces are supplemented 
by local tribesmen. 

“ The Turks had planned to attack Basra from the 
west and simultaneously to advance to the Kanm. This 
latter move was intended to exert pressure on Persia 
to throw in her lot with them, and to mete out punishment 
on Mohammerah for having thrown in his lot with us. 

" Up to the present this plan has not matured, probably 
and chiefly by reason of the incapacitation of Sulairnan 
Askari by wounds. Moreover, it appears that Muhamma,d 
Daghistani is an old man, and he is said to be antipathetic 
to the young Turks, with whom Sulaiman Askari is in 
sympathy. Further, the question of supply must also 
be causing great dif&culties. 

" Be that as it may, reports state that owing to then 
inactivity, the loyalty of the local Arab tribesmen is 
affected and they are deserting. 

“ Once your light draught steamers reach Basrh, it is 
hoped that yoftr river transport wiU enable you to assume 
the offensive against these separated Turkish forces. 
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If there is no change in Turkish numbers and dispositions, 
it is thought that an opportunity should present itself 
of concentrating your forces in such a way that you will 
be able to defeat them piecemeal.” 

The Mesopotamia Commission took the evidence of Generals 
Sir Beauchamp Duff and Sir John Nixon with reference to the 
exact intention and interpretation of these orders. The 
■” occupation of the Basra Vilayet ” meant the occupation of 
Nasiriya and Amara, and General Nixon was so informed while 
at Army Headquarters. The occupation of Nasiriya had been 
suggested by the India Of&ce in December, and the authorities 
in India and Mesopotamia had inferred from the correspondence 
exchanged that it was the intention of H.M. Government that 
both Amara and Nasiriya should be occupied sooner or later. 
By asking General Nixon to submit plans for their occupation 
and for a subsequent advance to Baghdad, Sir Beauchamp Duff 
stated that he was only doing what seemed prudent in view of 
possible eventualities. These plans were only meant for 
execution should H.M. Government issue orders to that effect, 
and until they did so Jtelegraphic orders could easily restrict 
the scope of operations to the required extent. Sir John 
Nixon, however, informed the Commission that he took the 
instructions as meaning that he was to take the offensive 
rather than remain on the defensive ; in fact, that he looked 
on them as indicating a change of policy. 

On the 5th April, General Nixon arrived at Bushire on his way 
to Basra. The situation in Fars and at Bushire was disquieting 
owing to the anti-Bntish activities of Turco-German agents. 
But the Government of India impressed on General Nixon 
the importance of avoiding any action in Bushire beyoiid 
what was necessary to safeguard the life and property of 
British subjects. On the 9th April, he arrived at Basra and took 
over command of Force “ D.” General Barrett, whose health 
had been failing, proceeded to India three days later. He 
had thus to hand over his task at the very moment that a 
decisive action appeared to be imminent. 

The 30th Infantry Brigade, consisting of the 24th and 
76th Punjabis and the 2/7th Gurkhas, under command of 
Major-General C. J. Melliss, had reached Basra on the 6th 
April; and the fourth battalion of the 33rd Brigade (the 
llth Rajputs) on the 9th April. During the preceding month 
the British dispositions had undergone s(^me adjustment in 
order to meet the changes in the situation. Quma garrison 
had been reduced, the size of the force at Ahwaz had 
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been increased slightly, and the bulk of Force “ D ” was 

concentrated in the Basra-Shaiba area. The details of the 

dispositions on the 1 1th April were as follows : — 

# 

At Quma, under conunand of Brigadier-General Dobbie, 
were three battalions of his own (17th) Brigade* (1st 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 22nd 
Punjabis, 103rd Mahrattas), four heavy guns (two of the 
86th and two of the 104th Batteries), the Sinnur Sapper 
and Miner Company, the Bridging Train, and a section 
of the 34th Divisional Signal Company. 

At Ahwaz, under command of Major-General Davison, 
were a half squadron 33rd Cavalry, the 82nd Battery 
R.F.A., the 12th Infantry Brigade, the 67th Punjabis 
(of the 33rd Infantry Brigade), a section of the 22nd 
Company of Sappers, a pack set Wireless Troop and a 
section of the 12th Divisional Signal Company. 

At Shaiba, under command of Major-General Fry, were 
the 6th Cavalry Brigade, the 10th R.F.A. brigade less 
the 82nd Battery and one gun of the 63rd Battery ,f the 
23rd Mountain Battery, the 16th Infantry Brigade, the 
18th Infantry Brigade less one battalion (7th Rajputs), 
the 48th Pioneers, the 17th and 22nd Companies of Sappers 
less one section, the 34th Divisional Signal Company less 
one section, and the Wireless Troop less two pack sets. 

At Basra, under command of Major-General Gorringe, 
were half a squadron 33rd Cavalry, the 30th Moimtain 
Battery, one gun of the 86th Heavy Battery (one gun 
being with the Euphrates Blockade force), the l/5th Hants 
Howitzer Battery, the 30th Infantry Brigade, two bat- 
talions (l/4th Hampshire! Rajputs) of the 33rd 

Infantry Brigade, the 7th Rajputs (18th Brigade) and the 
20th Punjabis. 

The 66th Punjabis (33rd Infantry Brigade) were dis- 
tributed between Kurmat Ali, Fao and Aljadan and 
furnished a detachment for the Euphrates Blockade 
force ; and two guns of the 104th Heavy Battery were 
at Kurmat Ali. 

The organisation of the force into an army corps, 
as laid down in Appendix IV, had not yet been carried 
into full effect. 


* The 119th Infaiitry had been posted to the 16th Infantry Bngade in 
place of the 20th Punjabis, who had been allotted for garrison duties at Basra, 
t With the Euphraifis Blockade force, 
t Less a detachment with the Euphrates Blockade force. 
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The state of the country all round Basra, owing to the 
floods, rendered military operations singularly dif&ciflt. The 
Tigris had overflowed and the country between Basra dty 
and the settlement along the banks of the Tigris was practically 
under water at every tide. Beyond Basra the Euphrates 
water, extending to Zubair and Shaiba, complicated the 
question of supplying the force at Shaiba. For though the 
depth of the water varied with the wind — ^the north wind 
made it deeper though the south wind blew it back a bit — 
there was a creek or water-cut across the most direct route 
that was always unfordable. The transport mules moved 
along a southerly route to the ruins of Old Basra* where 
the water, though somewhat shallower, generally came up to 
the mules' bellies, and convoys of heliums had been organised 
to carry men and supplies (Erect to Shaiba ; but both these 
methods of transport had to be employed continuously to 
provide the necessary amount of stores. It was, however, a 
military necessity to hold a position at or near Shaiba, 
both to retain the power of initiative in operations and 
to prevent the Turks spreading down the Shatt al Arab 
between Basra and the^ea. 

General Barrett’s intention had been to send out to Shaiba 
every man that he could spare from the local defence of Basra. 
But the floods might render the supply situation there serious 
at any moment, and General Nixon — ^who was on his way 
from India — ^might take a different view of the position and 
the detachment of so many troops to Shaiba might not prove 
to be in conformity with his plans. General Barrett himself 
felt no anxiety regarding a Turkish attack on Shaiba, whose 
garrison were more than capable of holding their own, and 
from his previous experience of them, he expected that the 
Turks would in the first instance take up a position near 
Shaiba. In this case, the British would have to move out 
and attack them, when every man that could be sent out 
would be required to make victory as decisive as possible. 
In the meantime, therefore. General Barrett thought it best 
to utilise all available transport to increase the stock of 
supplies at Shaiba before sencEng out more troops. 

Up to General Nixon’s arrival, the staff of the 6th Division 
had carried out the work of the Force headquarters staff at 
Basra, but this was now handed over to the staff of the army 
corps which had accompanied General Nixon from In<Ea. 
The command of the 6th Division, rendered vacant by General 


♦ See Map 3, 
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Brett’s departure, devolved temporarily on the senior 
brigade commander in the division, Major-General Fry, who 
was in co mm and at Shaiba. Major-General Melliss, com- 
manding the 30th Infantry Brigade, was, however, senior 
to Major-General Fry, and as General Nixon decided on the 
11th to send the 30th Infantry Brigade and the 30th Mountain 
Battery to Shaiba next day. General Melliss would naturally 
apume command. The 6th Divisional staff was at the same 
time to proceed to Shaiba, and was placed at the disposal of 
General Melliss. General Nixon also arranged to proceed 
himself to Shaiba on the morning of the 12th. He had come 
to the conclusion that, as it did not cover its communications 
with Basra, the position at Shaiba was rmsatisfactory, as a 
Turkish advance in strength might cut the Shaiba garrison off 
and force them to adopt a passive defence.* In such an event 
it would be difficult to reinforce and supply Shaiba, for the 
direct water route, unfordable by men and animals, was still 
too shallow for anything but heliums, and even they could 
not always cross. General Nixon had landed imbued with 
the opinion that it would be best to take offensive action 
against the Turks whenever they came within reach and 
before they could concentrate in strength. But, as matters 
stood, he agreed with General Barrett that reinforcements 
should not be sent to Shaiba till the latest possible moment 
on account of the supply difficulty. This, he was informed, 
would be lessened shortly, as the inundation woidd become 
passable by sailing boats. He determined, therefore, to go 
to Shaiba and see the local conditions for himself. 

On the morning of the 11th, General Fry reported the 
advance towards Shaiba of what appeared to him to be the 
advanced guard of the main Turco-Arab force, and he con- 
sidered that this indicated the probability of serious hostilities 
within the next day or two. Our cavalry had located hostile 
moimted troops in, and to the west of, Barjisiya wood ; a 
column of some four thousand Turkish infantry were advanc- 
ing from the direction of Nukhaila on Shwaibda ; and a con- 
siderable number of Arabs could be seen to the north-west 
of Shwaibda. During the same afternoon our cava^ 
reconnoitring patrols were forced to withdraw by superior 
numbers of hostile cavalry ; but these fell back into Barjisi}^ 

• IWs portion, it should be noted, had been occupied long before the floods 
set in ; and it had been reported that no ^sition gxisted which covered 
the crossing of the ^undation and where drinking water was to be found. 
After the battle of Shaiba such a position was found. 
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wood when, the British reinforced their reconnoitring patrols. 
Be;fore nightfall, General Fry received information that the 
enemy intended to attack during the night with a force con- 
sisting of twelve thousand TurMsh troops, with twelve field 
guns and ten thousand Arab tribesmen. It was said that 
the Arabs would attack the Shaiba entrenchment from the 
north and south, while the Turks would direct their attack 
against Shaiba Fort from the south-west. In consequence 
of this information, the British forte manned the Shaiba 
trenches throughout the night. 

The British entrenched camp at Shaiba — over three and a half 
miles in circumference — ^was situated with its rear face on the 
edge of the flood area and its western face on a slight elevation, 
on about the centre of which stood the walled serai known as 
Shaiba Fort. The defensive perimeter consisted of an irregular 
line of trenches behind wire entanglements, and its northern 
and southern faces were bent back to the flooded ground. The 
main featiures in the position besides the fort were a brick 
Min sixty feet high, Imown as Kiln Post, and a salient just 
south of the fort called South salient. 

The ground to the north-west of the camp was slightly 
undulating, open and treeless, except for a grove of small 
palm-trees and three houses with walled gardens a few hundred 
yards from the British trenches ; while beyond these, at 
about nine hundred yards distance from the perimeter, was 
a small hillock known as North mound. 

Westward and south-westward, the ground — ^treeless but 
covered in places with stunted bushes — sloped very gently 
in scarcely perceptible undulating folds upwards for some 
two miles. Here a ridge, which was roughly parallel to and 
only about ten feet higher than the western face of the Shaiba 
entrenchment, was marked at its southern extremity by the 
Watch Tower of Zubair — a prominent landmark some four 
miles distant from Shaiba Fort. The only other outstanding 
feature was a hillock known as South mound, about half-way 
between Shaiba and the Watch Tower. Westward from the 
ridge, the ground sloped downward,'Still in slightly undulating 
folds, to the Barjisiya wood. The wood lay in a slight depres- 
aon, and beyond it the ground rose gradu^y in a featureless 
plain. 

To the south and south-east, between Shaiba and Zubair, 
there was a slight depression and the ground was broken by 
a number of small hillocks and several small groves of tamarisk 
trees. The ruins of Old Basra — ^the city of Sinbad the Sailor — 
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lay east of Zubair on the edge of the flooded area. Both 
Zubair and Old Basra were distant about three miles from 
Shaiba Fort. 

During the night of the llth-12th, the British were disposed 
in the following manner along the Shaiba position. The 
trench line on the extreme right, facing north, was occupied 
by half the 117th Mahrattas. Next to the 117th, and at the 
comer where the trenches swung round to face west, were 
the 104th Rifles. On their left the 119th Infantry carried on 
the line almost to Shaiba Fort. The remainder of the 16th 
Infantry Brigade, namely the Dorsets and half the 117th 
Mahrattas, were in local reserve near the extreme right of the 
position, where also was the 22nd Company of Sappers and 
Miners. 

. To the left of the 1 19th Infantry the 18th Infantry Brigade 
carried on the front Hne, the 48th Pioneers (temporarily 
attached to the 18th Brigade) being in trenches in front of 
Shaiba Fort, with half of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment and hah 
the noth Mahrattas in local reserve in rear of the fort. Next 
to the 48th Pioneers the 17th Compciny Sappers and Miners 
occupied the South salient, with the. Norfolks’ machine gun 
section and a searchlight section. The 120th Infantry carried 
on the line to the left in trenches facing south, and echeloned 
back on their left again were half the 110th Mahrattas facing 
south-east with their outer flank almost on the water-line. 

Half the 2nd Norfolk Regiment was stationed as a general 
reserve in rear of the centre of the position and for this were 
also available the 6th Cavalry Brigade, who were camped 
close to the edge of the water-hne and weU in rear of the trenches. 
The 63rd Battery R.F.A. (five guns) was in rear of the British 
right, the 23rd Mountain Battery (six guns) behind the centre, 
and the 76th Battery R.F.A. (six guns) in rear of the left. 
The whole front of the position was covered by a line of piquets 
a few hundred yards in advance of the trenches. 

The anticipated Turkish attack materialised at about 
5 a.m. on the 12th. Heavy rifle fire was opened against the 
Fort section of the defences from the west and south-west 
just as it was getting light, and the British piquets in this 
direction, having fulfilled their purpose, withdrew into the 
position without loss. About 5.45 a.m. — ^the approximate 
hour of stmrise — two Turkish guns opened fire from the west- 
ward, and gradually all the ten remaining Turkish guns* 

* The Turkish garfk employed were two mountain guns, eight field guns 
(8*5 c.m,), and two heavy guns (12*5 c.m.). 
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came into action. They were disposed in an arc extending 
from the west to the south of Shaiba. All of them were 
quickly located by the British artillery, who silenced completely 
the greater pent of the Turkish field grms within about fifteen 
minutes of their coming into action. These field guns were 
mostly in position on the forward slopes near South mound 
and as they were without shields their gun detachments 
stiffered severe loss. They were withdrawn during the middle 
of the day, their movement being unseen owing to the mirage, 
and some of them subsequently came into action to the south- 
ward of Shaiba. The two Turkish heavy guns kept up an 
accurate fire, though they never managed to locate the British 
batteries, from whose fire their longer range rendered them 
immune. On the whole, the Turki^ artillery did little harm 
to the British throughout the day. 

The Turkish infantry attack was mainly directed against 
South salient, though their attacking line extended on both 
sides of this — on the north as far as Kiln Post and on the south 
to cover the portion of the defences held by the 120th Infantry. 
This attack was definitely repulsed without much difficulty 
by 8 a.m., when the ejiemy retired, leaving small parties in 
observation. Some of these dug themselves in to the west 
and south-west, about seventeen hundred yards from the 
British trenches, and considerable numbers of the enemy 
collected in the tamarisk groves to the south. “ S ” Battery 
RH.A. had, in the meanwhile, taken up a position in rear 
of the British left, where it remained aU day. 

At this time the British right had not yet been seriously 
engaged, but about 9 a.m. a large body of Arabs with six 
standards occupied North mound. From here, throughout 
the day and the subsequent night, they made several half- 
hearted attempts to advance, but these were easily broken 
up by rifle and machine-gun fire. 

About 1.30 p.m., some thirty hostile mdhaUas made an 
unsuccessful attempt to sail into the area between Shaiba 
and Basra, but except for this there was a definite lull in the 
fighting tiU 2 p.m. Shortly after this hour the Turkish infantry 
renewed their attack against South salient and the British 
left, assisted to some extent by Arab tribesmen. The right 
of their line on this occasion extended almost to the water-line, 
but the Arabs here displayed no great vigour. Their snipers, 
however, were troublesome, especially to the British artillery 
observation post on the extreme Britisl^ left, and Major 
^^eder of the 7th Lancers volunteered to move out with 
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his squadron and clear them away. Permission was granted, 
and the manoeuvre was carried out efEectively.* Supported 
by the fire of “ S ” Battery, Major Wheeler took his squadron 
out at a gallop and drove off the snipers, now and then getting 
home with the lance, and withdrew to the camp again, having 
had only one man and three horses woimded, an attempted 
coimter-attack by hostile cavalry having been checked by 
“ S ” battery and the British machine guns. By 3 p.m., the 
enemy’s attack had again withered away. Though pressed 
with some vigour towards South salient by the Turkish 
infantry, the Arabs on their right — advancing from Old Basra — 
had shown little inclination to come to close quarters and had 
been easily kept in check by the fire of “ S ” Battery. As 
the attack developed. General Fry had reinforced his southern 
front with half of the 2nd Norfolk Regiment from the reserve, 
but the result had never really been in doubt. ^ 

From 3 p.m. a desultory and ineffective fire 'was maintained 
by the enemy for about three hours, interrupted only by a 
distinct rearward movement of many Arabs from North mound 
about 5 p.m. At duskf a vigorous attack was again delivered 
from the south, supported by heavy rifle and machine-gun 
fire against South salient and the line on either side of it; 
The British searchlight in the salient was placed hors de combat 
by rifle fire within fifteen minutes of its fighting up, and one 
of the British machine guns there was put out of action for 
two hours. But the attack failed and gradually died away to 
diesultory firing. This continued for many hours, occasionally 
breaking out into heavy bursts of fire made to cover bold 
attempts to cut the vtire entanglement. But they were aU 
unsuccessful. After a final effort about 3.30 a.m. the Turks 
finally relinquished the attack and all became quiet. The 
brunt of the fighting had fallen on the 48th Pioneers and the 
17th Company of Sappers and Miners, who had withstood 
the onslaught with conspicuous steadiness, assisted by the 
particularly good work of the Norfolks’ machine gun section. 
The total British casualties during the 12th and the night of 
the 12th-13th only amounted to five killed and sixty-six 
wounded — a slight price to pay for the results obtained. 

As already mentioned. General Nixon had intended to 
proceed himself to Shaiba, with General Melliss and some 
reinforcements, on the morning of the 12th. On arrival at 

* The exact hour of this operation is uncertain. The of&cial records give 
several different hoiaSts between 2.30 and 4 p.m. 

t Sunset was approximately 6.30 p.m. 
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the Zubair Gate of Basra, however, at about 7.30 a.m., it was 
found that aU the local boatmen had disappeared. This was 
owing to the attack on Shaiba, whence the sound of heavy 
artillery fire had been heard since daylight and where incidents 
of the fighting could be seen through field glasses. ■ General 
Nixon, therefore, established his Force Headquarters for the 
time at Zubair Gate.* 

In consequence of messages from General Fry that he was 
being attacked in force from the south, and that the enemy 
were in occupation of Old Basra, General Melliss was ordered 
about 8.15 a.m. to advance on Old Basra with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the 30th Infantry Brigade ; and General Fry 
was asked to co-operate in the movement. This force moved 
off about 9 a.m., by which time the artillery fire at Shaiba 
had almost ceased ; some two hours later General Nixon 
received a message from General Fry recommending that it 
should withdraw to Basra. General Fry said that he could 
only spare two battalions to co-operate with General MeUiss, 
whose attempt to land at Old Basra would, he considered, be 
very risky. 

On receipt of this message. General Nixon sent an aide-de- 
camp to General Melliss to acquaint him with General Fry’s 
report of the situation and to ascertain if it were possible 
for his force to move by a more direct route on Shaiba, so 
as to facilitate co-operation from there. General Melliss 
sent the aide-de-camp back with a message that the depth of 
water prevented his taking a more direct route. General 
Nixon thereupon decided that General MeUiss’ troops should 
remain where they were, as although they could not proceed 
they would oblige the enemy to retain a force in opposition 
to prevent a landing. By this time General MeUiss’ advanced 
guard was about a third of the way across the water,! which 
came over the men’s knees. An hour or so later General 
Fry reported that he was confident of being able to resist 
aU enemy attacks. General Nixon, therefore, decided to 
withdraw General MeUiss’ force to Basra and to send as many 

* A British civil of&cial at Basra describes the crowd of Basra inhabitants 
collected round the Zubair Gate and watching what they could see of the 
operations. Nearly all, he says, were ready and prepared with offerings, 
etc., to acclaim the Turks on their entry into Basra ; - for, from the accounts 
they had received of the Turco-Arab numbers and preparations, they were 
convinced that the British would be driven out of Basra. It was curious, 
he says, to watch the typically imperturbable attitude towards this crowd 
of the few Bntish soldiers whose duty took them through it towards Shaiba. 

t The force had halted on a dry mound where Genfral Melliss collected 
his troops. 
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of them as possible direct to Shaiba by bdlum. They 
began to withdraw about 12.45 p.m. and were all back in 
Basra by 3 p.m. 

Steps were now taken to impress all available heliums. 
By about 4 p.m. some eighty had been collected, but the boat- 
men absolutely refused to man them. The difficulty was, 
however, surmormted by utilising volunteers from the 20th 
Punjabis to propel the heliums. They moved off, conveying 
General Melhss, the 6th Divisional Staff and about three- 
quarters of the 24th Punjabis, about 4.30 p.m. For the first 
three hours progress was comparatively easy, but after that 
the shallowness of the water forced officers and men into the 
water to push the boats for the remainder of the journey. 
The leading boats with General Melliss and his staff reached 
Shaiba about 8.30 p.m., but the last of them did not arrive 
till about midnight. Though most of the boats came under 
enemy fire as they neared Shaiba, no real opposition was 
encountered. On the return journey the heliums were attacked 
by hostile boats in some force and incurred twenty-two Indian 
casualties, mostly killed. On the 13th, a convoy of heliums 
with gun ammunition attempted to crcJss from Basra to Shaiba, 
but was compelled by hostile boats to withdraw to Basra. 

When General Melliss arrived at Shaiba, fighting was stiU 
in progress; it was dark and he, was necessarily not fully 
acquainted with the local situation ; and consequently he did 
not take over command from General Fry till daylight on the 
' 13th. Then, having made a personal inspection of the defences, 
he established his headquarters at Kiln Post, whence an 
excellent view was obtainable, especially of the ground to the 
north-west and west. 

At 7 a.m. on the 13th, the cavalry brigade moved out to- 
wards North mound to dear that area of Arabs who had been 
engaged in hostilities with the British right since daybreak, 
and to ascertain the enemy’s strength and dispositions. The 
orders for this movement had been given by General Fry the 
previous evening and General Melliss let them stand, though 
he gave General Kennedy, the cavalry brigadier, instructions 
not to commit his brigade if he encountered serious opposition. 
The brigade moved out with eight squadrons of cavalry and 
two horse artillery guns and was supported by the 104th Rifles, 
who were placed under General Kennedy’s orders. 

The cavalry trotted out from camp along the edge of the 
flooded area, wJdle the 104th advanced direct upon North 
moun d from their position at the north-w^t comer of the 
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perimeter. Three houses with walled gardens were in the 
direct line of advance of the 104th, while, to their right and 
between them and an open strip along the water’s edge, was 
a plantation of small palm-trees. After passing the first 
house the 104th were temporarily checked by heavy fire from 
North mound, from the second house and from the palm-grove 
to their right front. In the meantime the 7th Lancers, forming 
the cavalry advanced guard, had come under heavy fire from 
the palm-grove, but, pushing past it, they charged North mound. 
Reaching its vicinity, they found that they could not hold it 
owing to heavy fire from the trenches in its rear and from the 
adjacent two houses. They consequently withdrew. General 
Melliss’ report of this combat specially brings to notice the great 
gallantry of Major Wheeler and Jemadar Sudhan Singh, both 
of the 7th Lancers, who charged the mound ahead of their 
squadron and were killed there while attempting to capture 
an Arab standard. When the 7th Lancers rejoined the main 
body of the cavalry. General Kennedy decided that, in view 
of the enemy’s strength, his instructions did not justify a 
further advance and he withdrew to camp. In this small 
affair the 7th Lancers had twenty-one men and eighty-one 
horses killed and wounded and the 104th lost six kfiled and 
twenty-two wounded. 

From his point of vantage at Kiln Post, General Melliss 
now observed large hostile bodies advancing near North 
mound and to the east of it, and at 8.30 a.m. he issued orders 
for a fresh attack. General Delamain was to attack North 
mound with three battalions (2nd Dorsetshire, 104th Rifles 
and 24th Punjabis*) of his 16th Brigade, his advance being 
supported by the concentrated fire of the whole of the British 
field and mountain artillery. 

This advance commenced at about 10.30 a.m. Well sup- 
ported by artillery fire, the infantry moved forward without 
a check and North mound was in their possession by 11 a,m. 
with the enemy garrison in full retreat. Many of the Arabs 
had held on with great tenacity, and ninety dead were found 
on the mound itsdf ; but the cavalry brigadef were not up to 
take advantage of the opportunity presented by the fleeing 
remainder of the Arabs. A section of “ S ” Battery, how- 
ever, was present and did considerable execution. 

In the meantime, the enemy to the west, south-west and 
south of Shaiba had been carrying on desultory hostilities, 
which culminated now a nd then in half-hearted attacks. The 

* Temporarily attached to^l6th Bngade. f They were watenng their horses* 
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result of these was that a few Turks managed to get in to dose 
quarters, where they found themselves unsupported and 
isolated, and eventually seven Turkish officers and one 
htmdred and twelve other ranks came into the British lines 
and surrendered to the 18th Infantry Brigade. 

About noon. General Delamain signalled to General MeUiss 
asking whether he was to withdraw his force from North 
mound towards camp. As, however, a considerable number 
of the enemy had now become visible to the westward. General 
MeUiss decided to continue the dealing movement with the 
troops under General Ddamain, and inddentaUy to capture 
two hostile mountain guns, which had been apparently aban- 
doned by the Turks owing to the accurate British sheU-fire. 
With this object. General Delamain was to swing roimd to 
the westward, holding North mound to protect his right rear, 
and to advance roughly in a south-westerly direction. The 
cavalry brigade was also put under General Delamain’s orders 
for the protection’ of his right flank, and General MeUiss 
reinforced General Delamain’s force with half the 119th 
Infantry and, a Uttle later, with the 2nd Norfolk Regiment 
and half the 48th Pioneers. ’ 

Leaving the Dorsets to hold North mound. General Ddamain 
commenced his advance to the south-west shortly after noon, 
with the cavalry brigade operating wide on his right. The 
104th Rifles led the infantry advance, half battalions of the 
24th Pimjabis and of the 119th Infantry being echeloned back 
on the right and left rear respectivdy. The remainder of the 
24th Punjabis* foUowed in rear in reserve. A little later, 
the 2nd Norfolk and half the 48th Pioneers arrived and pro- 
longed the left. 

Although the abandoned guns could be seen dearly from 
Kiln Post, they were invisible to General Ddamain's force, 
who were uncertain of their exact direction and were further 
handicapped by the mirage, which was then at its worst.t 
An advance generaUy in the right direction was, however, 
steadily maintained, and met at first with Uttle opposition. 
Soon, however, the 104th came upon a strong body of Turks, 
in successive lines of trenches, who offered a stiff resistance. 
WeU supported by accurate fire from the British artiUery 
at Shaiba, the 104th cleared these lines at the point of the 
bayonet and, successfuUy beating ofi a Turkish counter-attack, 

* There were still only three-quarters of the batt^ion at Shaiba. 

t Usually the atn8>sphere was clear of mirage till 10 a.m., after which, 
hour it contiuued till dusk. 
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thousand men with six guns, but he believed that there was 
still in the vicinity of Old Basra a large enemy force which 
had not yet been engaged ; and a large hostile concentration 
had just been reported as advancing from beyond South 
mound. 

At dawn on the 14th April, personal observation disclosed 
to General Melliss that, although the immediate vicinity of 
Shaiba was clear of the enemy, considerable hostile bodies 
remained in the neighbourhood of South mound ; and, although 
the exact whereabouts of the enemy’s main force was uncertain, 
hostile bodies were still believed to be in the Old Basra area. 
It seemed evident, however, that the enemy had been consider- 
ably shaken by his unsuccessful attacks and by our counter- 
strokes, and reports had been received of enemy withdrawals 
to the north-west from Barjisiya wood. If this was true, 
it was obviously desirable to follow the enemy up and if 
possible inflict a crushing blow upon him before he could get 
away ; and it might prejudice General Melliss’ chances of 
effecting this if he waited for the arrival of the rest of the 
30th Brigade from Basra, as they would probably be delayed 
should Old Basra be stiU in possession *of the enemy. 

General MeUiss decided that he would move out to attack 
the enemy with the greater part of his force, leaving only 
two batt^ons (48th Pioneers and 104th Rifles) with three 
field and two horse artillery guns to hold the camp. The 
infantry took with them two hundred rotmds of rifle ammuni- 
tion on the man and one hundred roimds per rifle on pack 
mules. His first objective was to be South mound. After 
this, it seems to have been in General Melliss’ mind that he 
might have to clear Zubair and Old Basra of any enemy still 
remaining there, but this, of course, would depend on how the 
situation developed. 

At 9.30 a.m. the force moved off, the 16th Infantry Brigade 
directing the advance with its centre on a point just to the 
west of South mound. The diagram below shows approxi- 
mately the positions of the units of the advancing troops. 

The mam reason for this special formation was the possibility 
of an attack from the direction of Old Basra or Zubair. 
Advanced cavalry patrols covered the front of the infantry, 
and half a squadron was detached to watch the extreme 
left flank. 

The cavalry established contact with the enemy at a point 
about a mile toathe north-west of South mound, whence 
enemy infantry were seen advancing from the direction of 

( 6788 ) 
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Barjisiya wood, and hostile cavalry were observed on South 
mound. " S ” Battery, with the cavalry brigade, opened on 
both these enemy bodies and the hostile cav^ry immediately 
left South mound. The enemy infantry, under fire from 
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the horse artillery guns and from dismounted cavalry, lay 
down, either in trenches ready made or dug themselves in. 
A portion of the British cavalry followed up the hostile cavalry 
retiring from South mound and reached a position about 
half-way between South mound and the Watch Tower, in 
which vicinity there was a large body of enemy cavalry. 
From this second position of the British cavalry some hundreds 
of infantry were seen advancing from the south end of Barjisiya 
wood. Two British horse artillery guns now advanced to this 
second position and opened fire on the hostile cavalry near the 
Watch Tower and on the infantry advancing from Barjisiya 
wood. The enemy cavalry at once retired and the infantry 
also soon disappeared from view below an intervenmg fold 
in the ground. They also apparently dug themselves in or 
took up positions in ready-made trenches. In any case the 
enemy made no attempts to advance farther eastward, 
though some Arabs to the northward endeavoured at one time 
to encircle the right of the British cavalr 5 ^ General Melliss’ 
infantry were thus able to occupy South mound without 
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difficulty ; and here General Melliss established his headquarters 
while his infantry dug a few trenches along the ridge. 

It now seemed evident to General MelHss that the Turkish 
main body was in position near Barjisiya wood and that 
Zubair and Old Basra were not being held in any strength. 
He thereupon issued orders for the 16th Brigade to prepare to 
advance with their left directed on a point to the north of 
the Watch Tower, and for two battalions of the 18th Brigade — 
Norfolks and 120th Infantry — ^to move across to the right 
rear of the 16th Brigade ; whUe the third battalion of the 
18th Brigade — 110th Mahrattas — were to remain echeloned 
on the left rear of the 16th Brigade. 

While this redistribution was taking place. General Melliss 
rode out to the cavalry position to make a personal recon- 
naissance. He found, however, that owing to the mirage and 
the shape of the ground he could make out little of the enemy’s 
dispositions. He convinced himself that the Turkish right 
lay to the west of the Watch Tower, but he was unable to fix 
the position of their left. That the Turks meant to stay and 
fight in their position seemed clear. 

Heavy masses of Arabs hung roilhd the Turkish flanks. 
Although their dispositions were also somewhat obscured by 
the mirage, it was clear that their position secured the Turkish 
flanks against surprise and would add to the risks of a turning 
movement by the small British force round the wide Turkish 
front. This decided General Melliss not to attempt such a 
turning movement. 

On his return to South mound. General MeUiss ordered 
the left of the advance of the 16th Brigade to be directed 
on the Watch Tower and the 1 10th Mahrattas to pass over to 
the right rear of the 18th Brigade. His plan was to engage 
what appeared to be the enemy’s right and centre with the 
16th Brigade, and to attack the hostile left with the 18th 
Brigade, in co-operation with the cavalry brigade, whose 
commander was given a free hand to seize any opportunity for 
vigorous action which might offer. He thus hoped to strike at 
the enemy’s line of retirement to NukhaUa. 

Before the advance began, however. General Melliss dis- 
covered definitely that the enemy’s line covered over three 
miles, extending from west of the Watch Tower to the north 
end of Barjisiya wood. As this meant that it was more 
extended than he had at first supposed, he ordered the two 
leading battalions of the 18th Brigade — 2nd Norfolk and 
120th — up into line with the 16th Brigade. 
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The advance began between 11.30 a.m, and noon, the 
disposition of the units being as follows* : — 

j omecTioN 
J OFADVANCC 


< • • aoo > 



* irii 

22«?S.&M l7-rHS.8.M 

The eight field and six mountain guns were in position near 
South mound. 

The general advance of the infantry proceeded for about 
a mile without incident, except that a body of mounted Arabs 
showed up in some force on the left flank, and half the 1 17th 
Infantry were pushed out as a left flank guard. Just before the 
infantry came up to the position occupied by the cavalry, 
the cavalry brigade moved off to a position about one and a 
half miles to the north-east of the northern end of Barjisiya 
wood. Here they were checked by rifle fire from a hostile 
trench which coixld not be located. 

As the troops were moving forward. General Melliss considered 
it advisable, in view of the uncertainty regarding the position 
of the Turkish left, to issue instructions that the leading 
battalions should not become closely engaged without definite 
orders. But before this warning cotfld reach them the foremost 
lines of the Dorsets and the 24th Pimjabis had topped the ridge, 
where they came suddenly imder heavy rifle and machine- 
gun fire at effective ranges. Soon afterwards the Norfolks 
and the 120th Infantry became hotly engaged. This was 
about 12.20 p.m. The enemy were in position about nine 
hundred yards to the front of the Dorsets, about six hundred 
yards from the 24th Punjabis, and some four hundred yards 

* This diagram, taken from ofi&cial sources, shows the Norfolks and 120th 
in line with the 16th Brigade. From a private account, wntten by General 
Belamam two days after the fight, it appears that they did not come into 
line until the 16th Brigade had been engaged with the enemy for a short 
time ; and other accounts confirm this. When they caShie into line there was 
a larger gap between the two brigades than is ^own here. 
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from the Norfolks and 120th*. The Turkish trenches were 
at an angle to the British line of advance and to save themselves 
from enfilade fire some of the British troops on the right now 
brought up their left shoulders. 

The British were at a further disadvantage. The TurMsh 
first-line trenches faced upwards on a glacis-Hke slope leading 
down past them to Barjisiya wood and they opened a heavy 
fire as soon as the British appeared on the skyline. This 
checked the British firing line before they had reached the 
edge of the slope, with the consequence that for a time they 
could only see to fire by sitting, kneeling or, in some cases, 
by standing ; and for the same reason the British artillery, 
already hampered sufficiently by the mirage, could not fire 
effectively on the Turkish trenches. 

There was also a second line of Turkish trenches some 
five or six hundred yards farther back, which were particularly 
well sited and concealed from view among small shrubs and 
with a favourable background. To these, owing to the shape 
of the ground, the British firing line presented a very good 
target, and the battalions of the 16th Brigade suffered soine- 
what severely at this stage. On the other hand, the Tmrkish 
first and second lines were not connected by communication 
trenches with each other or with their reserves, so that rein- 
forcement would be difficult ; and the Turkish artillery, being 
badly served, was having httle effect. 

By about 1 p.m., the Norfolks and 120th, on the right, 
had managed to push slightly forward, but were kept from 
a further advance by the well-maintained Turkish rifle and 
machine-gun fire. The Dorsets and the 24th had also managed 
by creeping forward to make a slight advance and could fire 
on the enemy from a lying-down position. But there was 
still a large gap between the 16th and 18th Brigades ; and 
General MelHss ordered General Delamain to fill this gap. 
As his men were closely engaged, however, he considered 
tbis impossible, and ordered half the 117th,t half the 
119th and the 22nd Company of Sappers to move to the 
right to close this interval and to get into touch with ihe 
Norfolks. The 119th half battalion, however, missed its 
direction, and, instead of moving into the gap, reinforced 


* At this time there was a gap of some twelve hundred yards between the 
1 6th and 18th Brigades. i xj. 

f During the aftenaoon, a company of the 117th, withdrawn from the leit 
flank guard, reinforced the left of the Dorsets flnng line. The exact time is 
not given in the records. 
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the Dorsets and the 24th. The 16th Brigade thus used up 
almost the whole of its reserve. 

In the meantime General Fry had prolonged the right of 
his 18th Brigade with half the 110th ; and the 63rd Field and 
23rd Mountain Batteries had moved up in closer support in 
rear of the 18th Brigade. 

The fight soon became practically stationary. The firing 
line of the 16th Brigade, after its reinforcement by half the 
119th, had managed to advance a little, getting to within 
four hrmdred yards of the Turkish line. But the British 
right was still overlapped by the Turks. The cavalry brigade 
was still held up hy hostile rifle fire, and though the 
remainder of the 1 10th had reinforced the leading half battalion, 
the Turkish enfilading fire stopped aH further progress in that 
quarter. 

At 2.30 p.m.. General MeUiss called upon the cavalry brigade 
for vigorous action on his extreme right, so as to assist the 
infantry advance, and he sent the 23rd Mountain Battery 
to support the 110th. After making a wide ddtour, the cavalry 
brigade found that the Turks were holding positions right 
up to the mud on the eflge of the flood area ; they, therefore, 
returned to their original position, and about 3 p.m. opened 
fire from there. 

The fight now resolved itself into an intense fire-fight 
all along the line. In a few places the British infantry gained 
a little ground, but the heat of the day was extreme* and the 
British were enduring heavy casualties. The British artillery 
were working their hardest. Ignoring altogether the hostile 
artillery, they turned every gun on to the Turkish trenches, 
but the configuration of the ground, the mirage, and the clever 
concealment of the Turkish trenches all combined to hamper 
their efforts in spite of a large expenditure of ammunition ; 
and there was still little evident progress. 

At 3.30 p.m.. General MeUiss decided that the time had 
come for a fresh effort, for if the attack was to be successful 
there was not much time before darkness set in. He informed 
his brigadiers that they must caU on their men for a fresh 
effort ; a general advance must be made and the enemy’s 

* The commanding officer of one of the Indian battalions describes the 
exhaustion of his men “at this stage* “A pecuhar manifestation revealed 
itself dnnng the long penod the firing line was held up ; officers and men 
who had never been under fire previously were overcome by sleep for periods 
of ten to fifteen minutes. The general condition was that of alternate men 
sleeping, while their next door neighbours fired with itow deliberate aim : 
there was a complete absence of rapid fire." 
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position taken ; and the whole of the artillery must work in 
the closest possible support. The troops responded gallantly. 
The 76th Field Battery pushed on and came into action close 
to the Watch Tower, and General Delamain sent in all his 
reserves except a half company of the 119th. In this way a 
little ground was gained. On the right, the commander of 
the 63rd Field Battery sent a liaison officer right into the 
firing line of the Norfolks, and was thus able to render this 
battalion more effective assistance. By 4 p.m., however, 
decisive progress was still lacking, and General Melliss, as a 
precautionary measure, issued orders for the 48th Pioneers 
to move out to South mound with all available transport 
carts for the carriage of the wounded and to cover a retirement, 
if it became necessary.* 

As a matter of fact, however, the tide was just about to 
turn in favour of the British. About 4 p.m.t the Turkish 
guns ceased to fire and it soon seemed as if the Turkish resist- 
ance was beginning to weaken. The British line had by this 
time got within about two hundred yards of the Turkish front 
line, and part of the firing line, realising the situation, 
dashed forward with the utmost gallantry at the Turkish 
trenches about 4.15 p.m.J The remainder at once followed their 
example and the front trenches opposite the whole line were 
won. All along this first line a considerable number of 
prisoners — all Turks — were captured and the enemy had 
entirely abandoned it by 5 p.m. 

There still remained the second line of enemy trenches. The 
British were preparing to attack these, when their Turk and 
Arab garrisons put up the white flag. Following this incident 
alm ost immediately, a mass of fugitives were seen to leave 
Barjisiya wood, and the Turks and Arabs from the second 
line at once followed in a disordered mass. These offered a 
fine target to the British artillery, of which, however, they 
were unable to take fuU advantage owing to shortage of 
ammunition. 

Pursuit by the British infantry would have been difficult 
in the extreme, for the strain of the attack and the great heat, 
coming at the end of their three days’ fighting, had thoroughly 

♦ A warning order that they might be required had been sent about half 
an hour earher. 

t The accuracy of this timing and of that of the subsequent successful 
assault IS doubtful. 

I Both bngades claim that they were the first into the Turkish trenches, 
but they were so far apart and so widely extended that semor officers on the 
spot regard it as impossible to prove which bngade was actually the first to 
move and to reach the trenches. 
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exhausted them and they had used up nearly all their ammuni- 
tion ; and the cavalry were not in a position to follow up 
the fleeing enemy. General Melliss had issued instructions to 
his brigadiers that unless the Turkish position could be carried 
by 5.30 p.m. he would have to faU back, for he had no 
intention of risking a retirement after dark with the heavy 
masses of Arabs, whose movements were stUl obscured by the 
mirage, threatening his flanks. To cover this retirement, 
the cavalry brigade were to take up positions on both flanks 
of the infantry, and when the flight of Turks and Arabs 
commenced from Barjisiya wood about half the cavalry were 
already moving across to the British left and the remainder 
had just broken off their fire action on the right. 

When the Turkish advanced trenches had been taken. 
General Melliss did not realise that the battle was really won 
and that the Turks were on the point of flight. He anticipated 
that they would hold their main entrenched position dose 
to Barjisiya wood, against which — ^in view of the exhaustion 
of his own troops and the lateness of the hour — ^it was out of 
the question to launch a fresh attack. 

Although the opportunity of inflicting heavier casualties 
was thus lost by the British, it is questionable whether they 
could have done the fleeing Turks more damage than did the 
Arabs. For no sooner was the issue no longer in doubt than 
these treacherous people turned on their erstwhile allies and 
harassed their retreat in the most merciless manner. 

General Melliss considered it essential to withdraw his 
troops to Shaiba for the night. Their retirement commenced 
at 6 p.m. and was entirely unmolested, eind by 8.30 p.m. 
the troops with aU their wounded were back in camp. The 
total British casualties* for the day amounted to 1,062, of 
whom 161 were killed. On the morning of the 14th, the 
strength of the British force engaged that day amounted to 
733 sabres and 4,595 rifles. The cavalry casualties had been 
comparatively slight, totalling 22 ; but the infantry had 
lost about 20 per cent, of their numbers, the heaviest rasnaltieg 
being in the 120th, who had lost 29 per cent., in the 24th 
who had lost 27 per cent., and in the Dorsets who had lost 
23 per cent. 

The conduct of British and Indian troops had been ex- 
cellent ; and, among the many acts of gallantry performed, 

♦Killed: 11 British officers and 53 British other ranks; 6 Indian officers 
and 91 Indian other ranks. Wounded : 42 Bntish offitjers and 220 British 
other ranis ; 17 Indian officers, 620 Indian other ranks and 2 followers. 
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General Delamain selected the conduct of the Indian mule- 
drivers, who took ammunition to the firing line of the Dorsets and 
24th Punjabis, as worthy of special commendation. He cited an 
instance of a mule-driver, wounded himself, holding on to his 
struggling and wounded mules under very heavy rifle fire, as one 
of the most courageous acts that had come under his notice. 

Although the first estimate of the enemy’s casualties was 
considerably lower, it was later calculated that in the three 
days’ fighting the hostile losses in killed and wounded totalled 
some six thousand,* including two thousand Arab tribesmen. 
In addition, the British had taken prisoner 18 officers and 
724 other ranks. The enemy strength at the commencement 
of the fighting had been estimatedf at one regular cavalry 


♦Information from Turkish sources places the effective strength of the 
Turkish regular troops at under 7,000 and their casualties at under 3,000,. 
excluding Arab tribesmen. 

f The Turkish Order of Battle was : — 


As qiven tn General Melhss* report. 


31st Cavalry Regiment. 

'‘Seven batteries of field 
artillery (35th and 
37th Regiments) 
each armed with four 
32 -i 8*7 cm. guns, 
guns 1 Two mountain guns, 
38th Regiment, 

Two heavy guns (12*5 
^ c.m.). 

Engineer Company (from Aleppo). 


{ Two battalions, 103rd 
Infantry Regiment. 
Two battalions, 104th 
Infantry Regiment. 
Two battalions, 105th 
Infantry Regiment. 

Two battalions, Fire Bri- 
gade Regiment. 

One battalion, Osmanjik 
Volunteers. 

One battalion, Baghdad 
gendarmerie. 

Two battalions, remnants 
of original 38th 
Division. 

{Note. — tiach infantry battalion 
had been made up to 1,000 strong 
by the addition of Kurdish 
irregulars.) 


38th 

Division 1 
under •< 
All Bey | 


Two Red Crescent companies. 

3,000 Arabs under Sayad Yezdi, 
9,000 under Ajaimi, 2,000 in boats. 


As derived from Turkish sources. 

Headquarters of the Right Wing 
command. 

Headquarters, 35th Division. 

Three cavalry squadrons.^ 

35th ©ivision artillery" 
regiment of two bat- 
teries field artillery, 
each of six guns. 

Murattab field battery of }• 
five guns. 

Two mountain guns. 

Two howitzers (10*5 
c.m.). 

Engineer Company (35th Division) - 

Two battalions, 104th 
Regiment. 

Two battalions, 105th 
Regiment 


21 

guns* 


35th 

Division. 


Two battalions, Fire Brigade Regi- 
ment. 

One Murattab battalion (amalga- 
mation of Osmanjik battalion 
and l/26th Regiment). 

Two Arab battahons, Murattab 
Iraq Regiment. 


(Note. — Ali Bey, the commander 
of the Fire Bngade Regiment, was- 
in executive command of the whole 
force under the direction of Sulaiman 
Askan.) 

Field Hospital. 

Over 18,000 Arab tribesmen, 
including 3,700 horsemen, under 
Ajaimi and other leaders. 
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regiment, 12,000 regular Turco-Arab infantry and 32 guns 
assisted by 11,000 Arab Tribesmen, of whom 2,000 were in 
•country boats in the adjacent waters. General Melliss calcu- 
lated the hostile strength engaged on the 14th as 15,000 in all, 
including six regular battalions and six guns. The Turks 
had fought excellently ; it was they alone who had held the 
line of trenches so gallantly on the 14th. The Arabs had 
given on the whole but feeble assistance. 

It seems clear from accounts of the fight derived from Turkish 
soldiers that the Turks had formed no definite plan of action 
for the 14th.* The trenches they dug were shallow and 
hurriedly constructed, ^d many of their orders appear to have 
been marked by indecision. This no doubt is largely accounted 
for by the failure of the Arabs to co-operate. Early in the 
afternoon. Horse Artillery of&cers with the cavalry brigade 
saw an enemy column of troops and transport, stretching as 
rax the eye could see, retiring to the north-west from 
Barjisiya wood, but unfortunately this information did not 
reach General Melliss. 

Whatever may have been the Turkish intentions they 
have every reason to be proud of the fight in which, in spite 
of then- mferior artillery and the failure of their Arab allies 
they nearly succeeded in beating off the British attack! 
General Melhss described it as a " Soldiers’ Battle,” which 
we may mteipret by saymg that superiority in manoeuvre 
had httle to do with gaining the victory, which was almost 
enturdy attnbutable to the splendid fighting of the British 
and Indian regimental officers and men. 

The sitmg of the Turkish trenches, facilitating concealment 
from hostile gunfire and offering an excellent fidd of rifle fire 
nad the disadvantage of making reinforcement very difficult 

and of rendering very costly in lives any withdrawal or retire- 
ment. 


The Turks refreated to the north-west in wild confusion 
h^assed ^d robbed by the Arabs, and scarcely halted till 
mey reached Khamisiya, about ninety miles distant from 
bhmba. Their commander, Sulaiman Askari, insisted, it was 
^d, on having the bed from which he could not move kept in 
Bapisiya wood throughout the fighting. After the day was 
lost, he assembled his ofiicers and, denouncing the faithle ssness 

nf whatever in our own records, nor in the Turkish accounts 
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of the Arabs, shot himself rather than live to see the ruin of 
his project. 

The decisive nature of the British victory was not at first 
fully realised. On the 15th, the cavalry brigade moved out 
to reconnoitre, ^d that night General MeUiss reported that 
Old Basra, Zubair and Barjisiya were clear of the enemy, who 
had all retreated to Nukhaila and beyond it to the north-west. 

General Nixon had been unable to despatch any reinforce- 
ments to Shaiba from Basra till the 14th. That” morning a 
special convoy guard, organised with mountain guns on rafts, 
reached Shaiba without meeting serious opposition, carr5dng 
the remainder of the 24th Punjabis and ammunition. The 
boats returned to Basra that evening carcying wounded and 
Turkish prisoners. 

The Euphrates Blockade flotilla had been too far ofl the 
scene of the fighting to afford any assistance on the 14th, 
but next morning they proceeded towards Nukhaila. Here 
finding many of the enemy escaping in boats, they pursued 
as far as Ratawi, destroying eight and capturing four large 
mahailas. On the 16th, a heavy gale prevented furthei 
pursuit, but next day, reinforced by two naval 4- 7-inch 
g^ns* mounted in horse-boats, the flotilla pushed on to Ghabish- 
iya, which was found to be deserted, and scattered enemy 
groups were observed retiring across the desert but offered 
no target. The flotilla, however, picked up much abandoned 
ammunition and stores. 

At Quma the Turks had carried out an ineffective bom- 
bardment of the British position from the 11th to the 13th, 
and on the 12th, a Turkish floating mine damaged seriously 
the British bridge of boats. But the results were entirely 
negligible, owing largely to the material assistance rendered 
by the Espi^gle, Odin, Miner and Lewis Felly. 

Similarly, at Ahwaz there had been only a show of enemy 
activity. On the 11th, the Comet was hit and slightly damaged 
by several shells fired by an enemy gun near the banks of the 
Karun. On the 12th, the Turks shelled the British camp 
near Ahwaz and bodies of hostile cavalry and infantry were 
seen to the south and west of it, but the attack did not 
materialise and next day aH was quiet. 

In order to concentrate a striking force at Basra, General 
Nixon arranged, on the 17th, to withdraw a great part of the 
troops from Shaiba. The cavalry brigade less the 33rd Cavalry, 

* Four of these gu’is had recently arrived from England , also four horse- 
boats from Suez in which to mount them. 
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the 18th Infantry Brigade and the 48th Pioneers were, however, 
to remain in a camp near Zubair, under the command of 
General Fry. On the same date. General Nixon asked India to 
expedite the despatch to Mesopotamia of the seven light draught 
steamers which had been procured at the request of General 
Barrett, as he pointed out that the presence of ample light 
draught river craft was essential for operations in the direc- 
tion of Nasiriya. He also reported that he had sent orders 
to the Euphrates flotilla to blockade the main channel of the 
Euphrates at Suq ash Shuyukh ; to operate against the Turkish 
columns there and at Khamisiya; and to report as to the 
feasibility of further operations. With these objects, this 
force was being reinforced from Quma by one company each 
from the Oxfordshire and BucMnghamshire Light Infantry 
and the 103rd Mahrattas. On the 18th, the Bntish cavalry, 
reconnoitring to Nukhaila, got into touch with the Blockade 
force and found that the enemy were reported to be between 
Khamisiya and Nasiriya, where it was said that they were 
being harassed and attacked by Arabs. The inland route 
taken by the Turks rendered them immune from attack by 
the Blockade force, which was now ordered to reconnoitre 
the water approaches of the Hammar lake and to Suq ash 
Shu5mkh, 

The Mesopotamia Commission Report says : “ The occupa- 
tion of Quma .... and the victory at Barjisiya . . . . 
had reahsed the plan of the British Government in sending 
the expedition, save that something still remained to be done 
to complete the protection of the supply of oil.” In view, 
however, of the decided opinion expressed by Lord Hardinge 
and others on the spot, and acquiesced in by the India Office, 
that Basra could not be considered as secure without the 
occupation of Nasiriya and Amara, this statement appears 
open to question. 

The battle of Shaiba had several decisive results. It cleared 
ihe western approaches to Basra of a dangerous menace ; 
it restored the power of initiative to the British ; and it 
dissipated for the time being any chance of effective action 
by the Turks. Moreover, it gave General Nixon time and 
opportunity to consider the situation and to decide on the 
action he would take. 

There were several alternatives before him. He could 
push on towards Nasiriya and, taking advantage of the Turks’ 
disorganisation and the enmify now being ^splayed towards 
them by the Arabs, might even be able to occupy Nasiriya, 
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one of his main objectives. It appears that General Nixon 
would have liked to follow this plan. But he lacked the 
necessary transport to move a sufficient force either across 
the desert or by water. Moreover, he had very little definite 
information regarding the country and the difficult water 
routes of this area ; and it would take some little time to 
obtain what was necessary in this respect. 

An advance might be made up the Tigris towards Amara 
from Qurna. Such an operation, besides threatening the line 
of retreat of the Turkish forces near Ahwaz, would probably 
make the Turks apprehensive of a movement on Baghdad. 
It would also probably have a settling effect on the Arab 
tribes near the Tigris and, if it caused the Turks to 
evacuate Arabistan, should react favourably on the Arab 
situation there. But here again the lack of river transport 
rendered such an operation out of the question for the time 
being. 

Another alternative was to concentrate a British force 
at Ahwaz to operate against the Turks and Arabs in Arabistan. 
Such operations, if successful, would free General Nixon’s 
eastern flank, would secure the position of the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah, and would restore the supply of oil, which had 
been interrupted. The chief difficulties to be encountered in 
this area, without considermg the lack of land and river trans- 
port, were likely to lie in the desert nature of the coimtry and 
in the daily increasing heat. The reports General Nixon 
received at this time of the local situation round Ahwaz 
conveyed to him the impression that immediate action there 
was very desirable, owing to the threatening attitude of the 
Turco-Arab forces, who were said to be in considerable strength, 
and also owing to the difficulty of obtaining supplies. 

General Nixon decided to commence with operations in the 
Ahwaz direction. Here, the Bawi tribesmen — whose attitude had 
been rather imcertain — ^were said to have joined hands east of 
Ahwaz with the Cha’ab Arabs on the 15th April ; the same day 
the Mohammerah levies, supported by the British armed launch 
Shaitan, successfully engaged a Bawi gathering on the east 
bank of the Karun below Ahwaz ; while early that morning the 
Turks shelled the British camp and made a half-hearted 
demonstration against it. On the night of the 18th-19th, there 
was some sniping into the British camp, and General Davison, 
commanding at Ahwaz, reported that the Turco-Arab force was 
still at Ghadir ai^ a Cha’ab-Bawi concentration about twelve 
miles to the east of Ahwaz. 
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On the 21st, General Nixon reported to India that he had 
begun to transfer troops to the left bank of the Shatt al Arab 
near Basra with the object of concentrating in the direction 
of Ahwaz. He was probably strengthened in his decision to 
undertake the offensive in Arabistan by a telegram of the 19th 
from the Secretary of State to the Viceroy. This telegram 
was repeated from India on the 21st to General Nixon, who was 
directed to use his discretion in the matter. Lord Crewe’s 
telegram ran as follows ; — 

" . . . . Admiralty most anxious for early repair 
pipe-line as oil question becoming serious. Recent victory 
having averted danger from west. Government would 
welcome immediate move against enemy on Karun side 
if supply and transport render operation feasible. Moral 
effect of Shaiba followed up by successful attack from 
Ahwaz would probably terminate Arab disaffection and 
ensure future security of pipe-line. Early expulsion of 
Turks from Persian Arabistan very desirable. Such 
service to Persian Government may enable us to negotiate 
for summer quarters in Bakhtiari HUls.* I assume 
Nixon can concentrate ten thousand men near Ahwaz 
by end AprU for these operations." 

On the 19th, General Nixon had wired to India asking for 
the reinforcement of his command by another cavalry brigade 
and a battalion of pioneers, saying that the cavalry then in 
Mesopotamia could not meet the demands that would shortly 
be made on that arm, and that more pioneers were required 
in view of the heavy labour that would be caused by obstruc- ' 
tions in the rivers and by other works. On the 22nd, Tn^ia 
replied that they could spare no more cavalry or pioneers. 
Their decision, which was approved by Lord Crewe, was 
influenced by their own anxieties regarding the internal 
situation in India and on the North-West Frontier. There was 
trouble with the Mohmands, and a great part of the Peshawar 
Division had been engaged in a fight with about four thousand 
Mohmands on the 18th. 

Preparations continued for the operations in Arabistan, 
where, on the 23rd, Bngadier-General Lean (commanding 12th 
Infantry Brigade) took over command of Ahwaz from Major- 
General Davison, who had been appointed Inspector-General 
of Communications. 

* This suggestion emanating from the India Office did not commend itself 
to General Nixon, who did not understand it and consi^red that it conflicted 
with the spint of the instructions he had received in India. 
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In the meanwhile, the Euphrates flotilla were reconnoitring 
the waterways westward of the Hammar lake, and before 
tile end of the month ascertained that none of those leading 
to Suq ash Shu 3 mkh were navigable by British river steamers. 
This debarred an advance on Nasiriya by water for the time 
being. 

The position at Quma was unaltered, and when Major- 
General Townshend arrived at Basra on the 22nd to take over 
command of the 6th Division he was at once sent to report 
upon the situation at Quma and the possibility of taking 
the offensive up the Tigris. Imbued with the necessity for 
striking before the Turks could reorganise, and undeterred 
by the physical difficulties before him. General Nixon was 
preparing with energy to carry out his instmctions. 

At the end of April, General Nixon calculated that the 
Turco-Arab forces in Mesopotamia were stiH disposed in three 
groups. There were six to seven thousand regular Turco- 
Kurdish troops with twenty guns between Nasiriya and 
Khamisiya, but stiU much disorganised. North of Quma on 
the Tigris, there were four battalions with eight guns and two 
to three thousand Arabs. The Marmariss was on the Tigris 
in^ this neighbourhood ; some thirty to sixty Germans were 
said to be with the Turkish forces here ; and there was possibly 
a Turkish battalion at Amara. In Arabistan, at Ilia,* there 
were two cavalry regiments, eight infantry battalions and seven 
guns, with three to five thousand Arabs. 

On the 25th April, the British force was disposed as below : — 
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* See Map 4. 
















CHAPTER X. 

OPERATIONS IN ARABISTAN AND THE CAPTURE OF AMARA. 

A S indicated in the previous chapter, General Nixcm 
had decided to undertake operations in Persian 
Arabistan, and he entrusted their conduct to General 
Gorringe, the commander of the 12th Division. The primary 
object of these operations was the early expulsion of the 
Turks from Arabistan. Having accomplished this. General 
Gorringe was to take such miUtary measures as might be 
necessary to allow of the oil pipe-line being repaired. 

Neither the Turco-Arab force at Ghadir — consisting of 
some eight regular infantry battalions with eight guns and 
about seven thousand tribesmen — ^nor the three thousand 
Cha’ab. and Bawi Arabs gathered to the eastward of Ahwaz 
had made any serious attempt to attack the British camp 
near Ahwaz.* The British force here comprised two troops 
33rd Cavalry, the 82nd Field Battery, the 12th Infantry 
Brigade (2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th 
Rajputs, 44th Merwara Infantry, 90th Punjabis) and the 
67th Punjabis (33rd Infantry Brigade), the whole being under 
the command of Brigadier-General Lean, the commander of 
the 12th Infantry Brigade. 

As has been dready n\entioned, the Government of India 
had been unable to complete the force in Mesopotamia up to 
the full authorised complement of two divisions. The main 
deficiencies were in field artillery, pioneers, field ambulances, 
signalling units, and transport. To meet local requirements, 
therefore, certain temporary or improvised units had to be 
organised. The available field artillery and pioneers were 
attached to either of the divisions as the operations required ; 
combined field ambulances were organised to include sections 
for British and Indian troops ; and a divisional signal unit 
for the 12th Division was formed by transfers of personnel 
and equipment from regimental units. 

The column to move from Basra, which (in addition to 
the force mentioned above at Ahwaz) was to come under 


See Map 4 , 
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General Gorringe’s orders for operations in Arabistan, was 
composed of two cavalry regiments, a horse artillery battery, 
two field axtillery batteries (eleven guns), a Maxim battery 
(organised locally with six Maxim machine guns), a sapper 
and miner company, and six infantry battalions, together 
with the necessary administrative and transport units. The 
transport itself consisted of about 2,600 mules and 400 ponies. 
The whole force was organised as the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
the 12th and 30th Infantry Brigades and Divisional Troops. As 
the 33rd Infantry Brigade had been broken up temporarily, two 
of its battalions were included among the Divisional Troops.* 

The force from Basra effected its concentration on the Karun 
river partly by land and partly by river. Troops and transport 
began to cross to the left bank of the Shatt al Arab opposite 
Basra on the 21st April, whence they marched some thirty 
miles to the right bank of the Kanm river. Here, at a point 
about fourteen miles above Mohammerah, they were joined 
by General Gorringe and his staff with a part of the troops 
that were to come from Basra by river. The combined force 
then marched up the right bank of the Kanm to Saba, a 
distance of about twenty-five miles, where they were joined 
by the remainder of the troops coming by river from Basra. 
The’ whole movement had been considerably delayed by heavy 
rains. 

On the 24th, General Gorringe received information that 
there was no lack of supplies at Ahwaz and that there were 
no signs of the enemy on the Karun, south of Ahwaz ; though 
the Turco-Arab force was still between the Karun and fie 
Karkha rivers. On the 27th, General Lean came from Ahwaz 
to see General Gorringe, who then learnt that the enemy had 
left Ghadir for Ilia, but wke believed to be still on the left, 
or near, bank of the Karkha river. As this river was reported 
to be in flood, every effort was now made to expedite the British 
advance in order to bring the enemy to action before they could 
cross it. General Lean at once returned to Ahwaz accompanied 
by the Divisional Engineer Commander to hasten on the 
arrangements for transporting overland from Ahwaz an 
improvised bridging train which General Gorringe had brought 
from Basra ; and the column continued its advance up the 
Karun to Braika. The Arabs were now also adopting a Cer- 
ent attitude ; the Bawi were offering to guarantee the safety 
of the caravan routes through their country ; and the Bani 
Turuf wished to negotiate. 

* The fall order of battle of this force is givea ia Appeadix V . 


( 6788 ) 
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On the 29th, a cavalry reconnaissance was sent out from 
Braika to ascertain whether, as reported by the Arabs, there 
was a sufficient water supply in the old bed of the Karkha 
river* Major Anderson, 33rd Cavalry, was in command 
and had under him one squadron of his own regiment and 
one of the 7th Lancers. Reaching the old Karkha river-bed 
near Ali Ibn Husain, he encountered a body of Arabs, who 
professed to be entirely friendly and showed him where water 
was obtainable. TaMng military precautions, the horses 
were watered by detaclunents ; but by the time they had 
finished, the number of Arabs had increased and began to 
close in towards the British in an ominous manner. There- 
upon Major Anderson called up the Arab Shaikh, while he 
gave orders that the main body should mount and retire. 
Major Anderson himself remained behind to speak to the 
Shaikh, who displayed some excitement and exclaimed : 
“ The troops must go.” On this. Major Anderson sent two 
British officers to withdraw the flank patrols and to call back 
the advanced guard respectively ; and he sent a third British 
officer, who was with him, to join the niain body. 

Almost immediately^, however, the Arabs on the flanks — 
who were about fifteen hundred strong — opened fire and began 
closing in on the retiring main body. They also attacked’ the 
advanced guard and the flanking patrols as they withdrew ; 
and both the British officers who had been sent to order this 
withdrawal and Major Anderson himself were killed before 
they could rejoin the main body, thus falling victims to Arab 
treachery. The British force succeeded, however, in getting 
clear, and — keeping the Arabs at bay — carried out a steady 
retirement, in which they suffered twelve casualties in addition 
to the three British officers. They had, however, achieved 
their purpose ; for they could report that the ground between 
Braika and the old bed of the Karkha offered no obstacle to 
the movement of guns and wheeled transport and that the 
water supply was probably sufficient. 

On the 1st May, General Melliss, the commander of the 
30th Infantry Brigade, took out from Braika another 
reconnoitring force — composed of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, 
the 63rd Field Battery, the 30th Infantry Brigade and a 
company of the 48th Pioneers — ^to select a suitable poation 
for an advanced dep6t on the old Karkha river. Owing to 

* The maps of Arabistan were inaccurate and misleading, and before all 
the operations there, at this period, preliminary ground reconnaissance was 
a necessity. 
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the desert nature of the country, any force operating away 
from the Karun river had to carry with it all the fuel and fodder 
it required, besides other supplies ; and General Gorringe's 
transport could only carry sufficient for two days. To give 
him tie necessary freedom of manoeuvre to cope with the 
opposition that might be expected. General Gorringe was, 
therefore, obliged to adopt the system of sending a portion 
of his force ahead to form an advanced depot ; which dep6t 
he had to fill up with sufficient supplies for any projected 
operations before he could bring up to it the remainder of his 
force. General Melliss having reported that he had found a 
suitable position with an ample water supply near Ali Ibn 
Husain, General Gomnge decided to form his first advanced 
dep6t there. 

In spite of adverse weather — a strong dust-storm bl?w all 
day on the 2nd, causing great discomfort to the men, and heavy 
rain at other times impeded the transport — supplies for ten 
days were collected at Ali Ibn Husain by the evening of the 
3rd May. Next day the whole force was concentrated there, 
except the 4th Rajputs, left to garrison the camp near Ahwaz 
and the bridging train, which, in spite df strenuous exertions 
on the part of the engineers, did not arrive from Ahwaz till 
the night of the 5th-6th. In the meantime, reconnaissance 
had shown that the Turkish force about Ilia had all crossed 
over to the right bank of the Karkha, which was reported 
to be in flood and at least two hundred yards wide. 

General Gorringe decided to push on to lUa in the hope of 
bringing the Turks to action and thus assisting the operations 
projected by General Nixon from Quma. The cavalry were 
therefore despatched to IHa to reconnoitre and discover a 
place for crossing the Karkha. This was found near Ilia, 
and although the actual width to be spanned there was two 
htmdred and fifty yards, it was decided on as the best place 
to cross both from a tactical and a technical point of view. 
An advance was therefore made on Ilia during the night 
6th-7th by the cavalry, the field artillery and the 30th Infantry 
Brigade ; and by 6 a.m. on the 7th a sufficient number of 
the canvas boats* with the bridging train had been assembled 
to commence a fl 3 nng bridge. Although the crossing was 
unopposed, the construction of a bridge proved very difficult. 
The river, two hundred and fifty yards wide, with steep clay 
banks, was in full flood with a strong current. A gale of wind 
was blowing and the material for the fl 3 nng bridge — designed 
* These boats were improvised of planks enclosed in service tarpaulins. 
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for a maximum width of one hundred and fifty yards — ^had to 
be adapted to cover the increased span. WTiile the bridge 
was in course of construction, troops were ferried across the 
river in canvas boats and in a motor-boat which had been 
brought from Ahwaz. But it was a tedious and difficult 
operation ; and by dusk only three-quarters of the 76th Punjabis 
and half the 2/7th Gurkhas had been got across, and had 
entrenched themselves on the further, or right, bank.* 

During the day, the Cavalry Brigade had made a demonstra- 
tion downstream to divert attention from the crossing. They 
encountered some hostile Arabs who dispersed on being shelled, 
and about five mUes to the northward — ^in the low hUls and 
broken ground — enemy patrols could be seen observing the 
British movements. 

On the morning of the 8th, the rest of General Gorringe’s 
force reached Ilia, but the flying bridge was not in worMng 
order till late on the 9th. Even then the crossing remained 
difficult, as the canvas boats of which this bridge was mainly 
composed afforded a somewhat unstable structure. The 
heavy gale which prevailed also hindered the crossing and the 
swimming across of ^le horses and mules ;t and it was not 
till the 13th that the Cavalry Brigade, the 30th Infantry 
Brigade and the 82nd Field Battery managed to get across. 
Supphes for ten days had now reached Ilia and the 44th 
Merwara Infantry were sent back to Ghadir to form a post 
there on the line of communication with Ahwaz. 

In the meantime the Turks were reported to have retired 
beyond Khafajiya; and on the afternoon of the 13th, part 
of the British force commenced an advance in pursuit to the 
north-west. They moved in two columns with the intention 
of ascertaining whether the Turks were at Bisaitin and also 
of punishing, at Khafajiya, the Bard Turuf Arabs, who had 
mutilated our wounded in the action of the 3rd March. 

The first column, imder the personal command of General 
Gorringe, moved along the northern, or right, bank of the 
Karkha. It consisted of the 6th Cavalry Brigade, J the Maxim 
Battery, the 30th Infantry Brigade (less l/4ffi Hampshire and 
24th Punjabis), and the 82nd Field Battery. 


* The Karkha nver (as shown in Map 4) flows southward and then 
westward, finally wasting itself into marshes. 

t General Gorringe brought specially to notice the excellent work of men of 
the 66th and 76th Punjabis in manmng the boats and m helping to swim the 
animals across. 

t Only one section of the R,H.A. Battery accompanied the brigade. 
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ATTACK ON KHAFAJIYA 

The second column, under General Lean, comprised the 
West Kents, the 67th Punjabis, half the 12th Sapper and Miner 
Company with canvas boats and bridging material, and a 
company of the 48th Pioneers. This column moved along 
the left bank of the Karkha. ’ 

The remainder of the troops remained at Ilia to protect the 
crossing and to assist in bringing up more supplies. A second 
flying bridge was erected here by them and more canvas boats 
were put together. 

Before daylight on the 14th, the infantry and field battery 
of General Gorringe’s column under General Melliss occupied 
a concealed position in the hills east of Khafajiya, while 
General Gorringe with the Cavalry Brigade and the Maxim 
Battery reconnoitred as far as Bisaitin. Here no signs of the 
enemy were found and it was subsequently ascertained that 
they had retired from there towards Amara one or two days 
earUer. 

General Lean’s column, which had in the meanwhile been 
advancing in readiness to co-operate if necessary with the 
cavalry retirement, was now ordered to move on Khafajiya, 
as the cavalry were experiencing no opposition. At 4 p.m.. 
General Gorringe instructed General Melliss to move down 
to the Karkha and try to seize some boats for operations 
next day against Khafajiya in co-operation with General 
Lean. But General Melliss had already commenced an advance 
towards Khafajiya in response to a request from General Lean 
for artillery support in case of opposition. The advance of 
General MeUiss’ force was strongly opposed by the Arabs ; 
but, weU supported by the fire of the 82nd Field Battery, 
his two battalions (76th Punjabis and 2/7th Gurkhas) 
pushed their way through the intervening marsh to the right 
bank of the river opposite the Shaikh's fort at Khafajiya. 
This place, which was held by the Arabs, consisted of a 
collection of straggling villages composed of mud houses 
and stretched for about four miles along the left bank of 
the Karkha. By 5 p.m., the cavalry had returned, and 
although many of the men were suffering from the effects of 
the intense heat, the horse artillery and maxim batteries came 
into action to support General MeUiss’ advance. 

The progress of General Lean’s column had, however, been 
very slow on account of the physical difficulties it had encoun- 
tered. The great heat had affected the troops considerably, 
and the ground to be traversed was intersected by numerous 
creeks and marshes. Many men fell out affected by the heat 
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and these had to be placed on the bridging rafts and boats, 
which were being towed downstream. 

The Arabs opposing General MeUiss suffered considerable 
losses ; an attempt by them to work round the British right 
flank had been easily frustrated by the horse artillery guns ; 
and many of the Arab houses had been set on fire by the 
British shells. But the day was waning and General Gorringe 
ordered the troops to withdraw northward to their bivouac. 
This withdrawal — ^which was almost unmolested — was covered 
by the 66th Punjabis, who had been sent for from Ilia by 
General Melliss when he started his advance. General Lean’s 
column bivouacked in the evening about five miles short of 
Khafajiya. 

On the 15th, General Gorringe sent back the horse artillery 
and the 33rd Cavalry to Ilia, as he was finding it difficult to 
get up sufficient supplies and also the ground was unsuit- 
able for mounted operations. At 8 a.m.. General Melliss was 
instructed to resume operations against Khafajiya. General 
Lean’s column was now in sight, but its advance was being 
much delayed by having to cross various canals ; and Generd 
Melliss’ infantry mdved forward to the river-bank under 
cover of its own field artillery fire. A crossing of the river was 
now effected by a party of volunteers from the 76th Punjabis 
of his force. These, led with great gallantry by Subadar- 
Major Ajab Khan, swam across and captured a boat on the 
opposite bank, the operation being covered by the fife of the 
8^d Field Battery and of the remainder of the infantry. 
This boat was now used to ferry other men over, carr 3 dng 
about twenty at a time. There were about a thousand Arabs 
opposing the crossing and a similar number were seen to be 
retiring before General Lean’s column. But the accurate 
artillery and rifle covering fire of the British drove the enemy 
back from the vicinity of the river and set on fire severi 
huts near the bank ; and a company of the 76th Punjabis, 
imder Major C. L. Perrin, successfully made good their footing 
on the further bank. Owing to the excellence of the covering 
fire they had sustained but few casualties. 

The enemy could now be seen retiring everywhere and only 
a few remained firing from various houses. In one of the 
largest of these, whose walls were double and could therefore 
withstand artillery fire, there were about fifty Arabs who 
asked for an officer to come forward and accept their surrender, 
only, however, to shoot at him and at the political officer 
when they advanced for this purpose. But they soon paid for 
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their treachery. It was decided to set fire to the roof to save 
undue loss of life ; and after this had been done, the enclo- 
sure was assaulted and captured by the 76th company, who 
killed thirty-three Arabs in the operation and took prisoner 
eleven more. After this, opposition gradually slackened 
and, as the day had been very hot and tr 3 dng for the troops. 
General Gorringe broke off operations at 4 p.m. By this 
time, another company of the 76th Punjabis had been ferried 
across and joined the first company whose action had been so 
admirable. This half battalion then bivouacked for the night 
on the left bank of the river. 

Meanwhile the advance of General Lean's column had con- 
tinued to be very slow. Although the Arabs offered the 
column a certain amount of opposition, the delay was mainly 
due to the various water-ways that had to be bridged. By 
nightfall the column was still short of Khafajiya and their 
rear-guard did not get into bivouac till 11 pm. The total 
British casualties during the day, from enemy action, only 
amounted to fifteen, of whom thirteen were among the 76th 
Punjabis. 

At 8 a.m. on the 16th, General Lean's column joined hands 
with the 76th Punjabis; and punitive measures against the 
Arabs in Khafajiya were continued. Their casualties are 
unknown, but a hundred dead bodies were counted. Large 
quantities of their grain were destroyed and about a thousand 
sheep and cattle were captured. They thus learnt their 
mistake in relying on the Turks to protect them and received 
a salutary lesson for their inhumanity and treachery in action. 

' General Gorringe had now effected his task of driving the 
Turks out of Arabistan and thus enabled General Nixon to 
reduce the British forces there ; orders being sent for the 
withdrawal to Basra of the 63rd Field Battery and of the 30th 
Infantry Brigade. General Gorringe was, however, instructed 
to carry out demonstrations towards Amara until the 26th, 
in order to prevent the Turks withdrawing troops from Amara 
to reinforce their detachment in front of Quma. Leaving 
General Lean for this purpose in camp near Khafajiya with 
the 7th Lancers, 82nd Field Battery, the West Kents and the 
67th Punjabis, General Gorringe himself moved back with 
the rest of the force to Ilia. 

On receiving instructions from General Nixon that the 
demonstrations towards Amara were to be continued until 
the 29th, General Gorringe decided to reconnoitre personally as 
far as Umm Chir, Taking with him two horse artillery gxms, 
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the 33rd Cavalry, the Maxim Battery and the 90th Punjabis, 
General Goninge moved to Khafajiya on the 26th. From there 
he moved out with his whole force (except the 90th Punjabis) 
on the night of the 27th-28th as far as Bisaitin, while he 
pushed the cavalry on to Umm Chir, but without finding 
any signs of the enemy. He ascertained, however, that 
the Turkish force which had retired to Amaxa had moved 
with their guns along a direct route, which he had hitherto 
been led to believe was impassable for a force of all three arms. 
This being so, there was no reason why the British should not 
also send a force by this route, if it became necessary. His 
force now remained at Bisaitin for some days. 

By this time the extreme heat and the trying conditions 
of this desert area had had a considerably adverse efiect on 
the health of the British troops. Exposure to the sun, lack 
of fresh vegetables and the indifferent nature of the drinking 
water had caused much sickness, and many of the force were 
suffering from diarrhoea or dysentery. This applied specially 
to the cavalry, who had become practically incapable of any 
severe or long-continued work ; for most of the officers and 
men — ^though not actually on the sick list — were in bad health 
and thoroughly run down. The 7th Lancers and 33rd Cavalry, 
though nominally each comprising three squadrons, could on 
the night of the 27th-28th only turn out between them a 
total of ten Bntish officers and four hundred and thirty-three 
Indian ranks. The medical personnel were also feeling the 
strain and the hospitals were overworked and overcrowded. 
India had been unable to send sufficient medical units with 
the last two brigades and could not always replace the casual- 
ties now beginning to occur among the medical personnel. 
This particularly applied to the Indian sub-assistant surgeon 
class.* 

On the 29th, General Lean had to be placed on the sick list, 
and next day General Gorringe moved back with the 33rd 
Cavalry from Bisaitin to Ilia. General Kennedy, the cavalry 
commander, was left in command at Bisaitin with instructions 
to make arrangements for an advance on Amara. For this 
purpose he was to organise the collection of local supplies and 
local transport. 

On the 3rd June, however, Amara had fallen to General 
Townshend, and two days later General Gorringe received 

* A separate history is being compiled of the medical arrangements in the 
different theatres of the world-war and in consequence the subject is not 
being entered into here in any detail. It may, however, be sard that up 
till May, 1915, the medical arrangements gave little cause for complaint. 
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instructions to send a cavalry regiment and a j&eld battery for 
garrison duty there; three battalions of the 12th Infantry 
Brigade were to accompany them and subsequently to proceed 
thence by river to Basra. In accordance with these orders, the 
7th Lancers, the 82nd Field Battery, three-quarters of the 
West Kents and the 67th and 90th Punjabis left Bisaitin on 
the 9th June, reaching Amara on the 14th without opposition. 
This was fortimate, as the intense heat and the brackish or 
salt marshes made the march sufficiently trying for men and 
animals, already enervated by their seven weeks’ campaigning 
in Arabistan.* 

Meanwhile General Gorringe had obtained information 
that the Ayahshah section of the Bani Tamin tribe — ^who had 
been responsible for the treacherous attack on Major Anderson’s 
cavalry on the 29th April — ^were collecting their crops and were 
camped in the neighbourhood of Ali Tbn Husain. As soon as 
arrangements had been made for the despatch of the force 
mentioned above to Amara, General Gorringe moved out of 
lUa on the night 8th-9th June to surprise all the three encamp- 
ments in wMch these Arabs had been located. The British 
column consisted of the 33rd Cavalry, two guns of the 76th 
Field Battery, the Maxim Battery, the 11th Rajputs, 44th 
Infantry and 66th Punjabis, with some signal and medical 
imits. Marching by night, these troops reached a point of 
assembly about one and a half miles equidistant from all three 
Arab encampments, against each of which a portion of the 
force advanced at 4 a.m. The surprise was nearly entirely 
successful, but as the troops approached some men and dogs 
gave the alarm and most of the Arabs escaped. They had no 
time, however, to remove their ammunition, household effects 
or grain, which fell into our hands. The 66th Punjabis and 
IHffi Rajputs retmned in the evening to Ilia and Ghadir 
respectively, while the rest of the force marched to Ahwaz. 
The heat during the day had again been intense and four of 
our men succumbed to its effects. 

This ended the operations in Arabistan, which had been 
completely successM. The oil pipe-line had been repaired 
by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company under an escort of Bawi 
tribesmen and by the 13th Jime oil was once again reaching 
the refinery at Abadan. General Gorringe himself left Ahwaz 
for Basra on the 15th and further evacuation of troops was 
carried out as quickly as possible. 

* Caadler in his “ Long Road to Baghdad ” (p. 244) cites the vivid details of 
this march given him by an of&cer who took part in it. 
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Although the force had suffered few casualties in action, 
the effect of the local conditions on them had been serious. 
On the 24th April the total strength of the force had amounted 
to 12,556, and, though this number was considerably reduced 
by withdrawal of units from the 17th May onwards, there had 
been, up to the 12th June, 2,773 admissions to hospital on 
account of sickness. It was therefore with much relief that 
officers and men left Arabistan, even though it might be for 
the sodden heat of Basra. The lack of trees, bushes or grass 
in the burning desert of Arabistan gave a tiring monotony, 
which was usually only broken by hot sand-storms ; and these 
only aggravated the general discomfort by filling the atmosphere 
with a hot, suffocating grit or sand. The only time of moderate 
comfort was after sunset, when usually the wonderful cool 
silent nights — only to be appreciated fully in a desert country 
like this — came as a perfect godsend after the days of scorching 
and blinding heat. 

In these operations the work of the auxiliary services had 
been in some cases even more arduous than those of the 
combatant units. The medical and transport persoimel in 
particular had been labouring continuously under most trying 
conditions, and the corps they represented have every reason 
to be proud of their work here. 

By the 20th June, the force remaining at Ahwaz consisted of 
the Cavalry Brigade (23rd* and 33rd Cavalry and “ S ” Battery 
R.H.A.), 76th Field Battery, a section of the 12th Sapper 
and Miner Company, the 33rd Infantry Brigade (now composed 
of the 4th and 11th Rajputs and the 66th Punjabis) and a 
pack wireless set ; the whole being under command of Major- 
General R. Wapshare, who had recently arrived from East 
Africa to command the 33rd Brigade. 

In the meantime, there had been a certain amount of tde- 
graphic correspondence between the India Office, India, and 
General Nixon in regard to the operations proposed by the 
latter in pursuance of his instructions. It will be recalled 
that General Nixon had been ordered to prepare plans for the 
effective occupation of the Basra vilayet, i.e., of Amara and 
Nasiriya ; and that a copy of his instructions had been sent 
to the India Office by post on the 7th April. A study of the 
evidence taken by the Mesopotamia" Commission and of the 
records shows that the tenor of these instructions, which had 
reached the India Office by the 2nd May, had not been 
thoroughly appreciated there. 

* The 23rd Cavalry had amved at Ahwaz from India on the 10th June. 
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In agreeing with the decision of the Government of India 
in refusing General Nixon's request for an additional cavalry 
brigade, as mentioned in the last chapter. Lord Crewe had 
wired on the 24th April as follows : — 

. with reference to Nixon's request for a cavalry 
brigade, I concur in your decision, as, apart from impossi- 
bility of complying, the approach of hot season renders 
despatch of more troops, especially British, inadvisable. 
Nixon's demand implies intention on his part of important 
offensive movement. I presume he clearly understands 
that Government will not sanction at this moment any 
advance beyond present theatre of operations. We 
must confine ourselves during summer to defence of 
Basra vilayet and oil interests in Arabistan. If, after 
smashing enemy in Karun direction, it is possible to 
advance to Amara with view to establishing an outpost 
which will control tribesmen between there and Karun 
and so contribute to security of pipe-line, I should be 
prepared to accept such a proposal provided it is supported 
by you, but I deprecate any plan involving undue extension 
and possible demands for reiriforcements. Strategically 
our present position is a sound one, and at present we 
cannot afford to take risks by unduly extending it. We 
must play a safe game in Mesopotamia." 

This telegram was repeated by India next day to General 
Nixon. In regard to this and subsequent telegrams. Lord 
Crewe told the Mesopotamia Commission that he personally 
regarded the proposal to advance to Amara at that time with 
no enthusiasm. Although he certainly had in his mind that 
in due course the whole of the Basra vilayet would be occupied 
and administered, there appeared to him to be certain draw- 
backs to doing it then, i.e., the approach of the hot weather, 
the necessary extension of the line of communication which 
would put a further strain on the transport and medical arrange- 
ments, and the fact that the War Office could give no help* 
He also had in his mind that General Nixon appeared to be 
inclined towards a too ambitious extension of operations 
and might not realise that India could send him no more 
troops. In justice to General Nixon, it must be said that his 
main reason for deprecating any unnecessary delay was to 
allow the Turks no time to reinforce or reorganise their defences. 

On the 17th May, General Nixon telegraphed to India a brief 
appreciation of the situation in Mesopotamia. Most of the 
Turkish regular troops which had been engaged at Shaiba had 
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left Nasiriya for Kut al Amara and were thought to have gone 
thence to Baghdad to reorganise, and to have no intention of 
joining in any anticipated fighting near Amara ; about three 
battalions had remained at Nasiriya, where Ajaimi with a 
force of Arabs and some guns was believed to be in no condition 
to initiate an offensive movement ; Arabistan had been cleared 
of the Turks by General Gorringe who was also dealing 
effectively with the hostile Arabs there ; and at Ruta on the 
Tigris, the Turks had about four battalions and six guns with a 
party of Germans assisting them by the construction and 
lodgment of floating mines. General Nixon stated that the 
lack of shallow-draught steamers* necessitated postponement 
for the time being of any advance towards Nasiriya, but he was 
arranging to attack the Turkish positions near Ruta, so that the 
6th Division might be able, with the help of the Royal Navy, 
to advance to Amara. He was withdrawing from Ahwaz to 
Basra all the troops that the small amount of dry ground at 
Basra enabled him to encamp there. 

Thereupon, General Nixon was asked by India for an assur- 
ance that he would not require reinforcements for the con- 
templated advance to Amara, as the Secretary of State would 
probably ask for this before sanctioning the operation. General 
Nixon replied on the 21st giving the necessary assurance ; 
cmd on the 23rd May the Viceroy sent the following telegram 
to Lord Crewe ; — 

“ Your telegram of 24th ultimo . . . Nixon proposes to 
take offensive from Quma up Tigris on 24th and does not 
consider any reinforcement be required. We consider 
this move desirable in order to extend our control over 
Tigris valley, thereby securing the pipe-line and protecting 
the Basra vilayet in accordance with his orders, and do 
not propose to interfere with his intention. He will not 
of course proceed beyond Amara without your sanction.” 

As mentioned above. Lord Crewe, while admitting that the 
possession of Amara might secure Ahwaz from raids, was not 
in favour of the operation, as he considered that there was a 
risk in holding so advanced a post during the summer months 
and before there were availablef sufficient light-draught gun- 

* Five of the steamers and four launches of those asked for from India had 
amved by this time and two more steamers and four tugs arrived two days 
later. But they all required much overhauling after their oversea voyage 
before they were fit to use. 

t The two nver gunboats sent by the Admiralty from Egypt had sunk in 
their passage through the Ked Sea m April ; and on the 6th May Lord Crewe 
telegraphed to India that the Admiralty had arranged for twelve river gun- 
boats for Mesopotamia, of which four would be ready for use in October. 
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boats to secure the line of communication ; he also considered 
that by this advance we were giving up an impregnable position 
for one of dissemination of forces. It is of interest to note, 
in regard to this opinion, that General Barrow, Lord Crewe’s 
principal military adviser, informed the Mesopotamia Commis- 
sion that he had since come to the conclusion, in the light of 
subsequent events, that the Government of India were justified 
in recommending this movement. His reason for this conclusion 
was that the Turkish operations towards Ahwaz showed the 
necessity of holding Amara in order to ensure the security of 
the oil-fields and pipe-line. 

Lord Crewe on the same day sent a “ clear the line ” telegram 
sanctioning the proposed movement on the clear understanding 
that General Nixon was satisfied that he could concentrate a 
sufficient garrison at Amara to withstand any attack during the 
summer from Baghdad, as it might be difficult during that 
period to move up reinforcements, and General Nixon must 
understand clearly that no more troops could be sent to 
Mesopotamia. Lord Crewe went on to say that he should have 
been consulted regarding this movement before the last 
moment, for, as he said, “ Questions jointly involving dvil and 
military policy should under present circranstances only be 
decided by the Cabinet.” 

The Viceroy’s telegram of the 23rd and Lord Crewe’s reply 
were repeated from India on the 24th to General Nixon for his 
information and guidance. On the same day Lord Crewe 
telegraphed to the Viceroy asking him to impress on General 
Nixon the necessity of protecting the pipe-line throughout, 
as the Admiralty attached great importance to the uninter- 
rupted maintenance of oil supply at Abadan and regarded it 
as a matter of extreme urgency. 

On the 25th May, General Nixon wired to India at some 
length. He requested definite orders as to whether the occu- 
pation of Amara and Nasiriya was to be carried out in order to 
obtain control of the Basra vilayet or not. It seemed to him 
that the policy laid down in the written orders given to him on 
the 24th March at Army Headquarters in India and that laid 
down in the Secretary of State’s telegram of the 23rd May were 
at variance. He did not think it probable that the Turks would 
be able to collect very superior forces at Baghdad, but no 
guarantee could be given that they would not. He took ex- 
ception to Lord Crewe’s apparent umbrage at having been 
informed of the intended advance on Amara only at the 
eleventh hour, pointing out that the possibility of an 
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offensive movement from Quma had been referred to in a 
telegram of his (i.e., Nixon’s) to India on the 24th April ; and that 
he had, on the 27th April in another telegram to India, stated 
that he was attending to the organisation and preparations for 
operations on the Tigris line. He stated that the enemy had 
recently been strengthening their position on the Tigris about 
Ruta, and that it was necessary to attack them there whether 
the advance was continued beyond that spot or not. 

General Nixon went on to say that unless we were prepared 
to occupy Nasiriya and gain control of the powerful Arab 
tribes of the western portion of the Basra vilayet, our attitude 
at Basra could only be a defensive one — and he instanced the 
battle of Shaiba as the result of such an attitudev In his 
opinion, our safest policy was to take up a position at Nasiriya 
or Suq ash Shuyukh with a line of communication by water ; 
and he asked for definite sanction to an advance on Nasiriya 
as soon as water transport was available from the Tigris. 
He pointed out that if this advance were delayed until after the 
middle of July, the lack of water in the Hammar lake would 
prevent our bringing up guns to force an opposed landing and 
would, therefore, entail a march across one hundred and ten 
miles of desert. 

General Nixon concluded by saying that he did not contem- 
plate any advance beyond Amara and Nasiriya and that the 
force at his disposal could effect the occupation of these two 
places. He pointed out that another Turkish advance on 
Ahwaz could not be prevented without the occupation of 
Amara ; but that with Amara in British hands our troops could 
eventually be withdrawn from Ahwaz and be set free for work 
on either the Tigris or the Euphrates. 

These several telegrams were not repeated to the India 
Office at the time, but in replying on the 27th May to General 
Nixon’s wire of the 25th May the Chief of the General Staff, 
India, pointed out that the India Office must have received 
a cop37* of General Nixon’s instructions before Lord Crewe sent 
his tdegram of the 23rd May, which was not regarded in India 
as conflicting with the general directions given General Nixon on 
the 24th March, but rather as conveying instructions that no 
reinforcements would be sent to Mesopotamia. As regards 
Lord Crewe’s complaint of only being informed of the proposed 
advance on Amara at the last moment, the ‘Government of 

* Tiiis copy, sent by mail but delayed in transit, did not come to tbe notice 
of either Ix>rd Crewe or General ]^rrow when the telegrams in question 
were sent. 
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India were weU aware of General Nixon’s intentions and were 
responsible if any delay occurred in informing the Secretary of 
State. The Commander-in-Ghief in India agreed with General 
Nixon’s views in regard to the reasons for and importance of 
occupying Amara and Nasiriya, and considered that it ought 
to be his first object to expel the Turks from the river Tigris 
below Amara. 

The telegram then went on to repeat Lord Crewe’s telegram of 
the 24th May regarding the importance of protecting the 
pipe-line and pointed out that this object would be achieved 
by General Nixon’s movement on Amara ; which would also 
enable General Nixon both to form a better opinion as to 
whether the Turks were receiving reinforcements or not and to 
judge the best time for an advance on Nasiriya, should he 
consider this desirable later on. 

On the 26th, General Nixon in his daily progress report, 
which was as usual repeated to the India Office, stated that 
General Townshend reported that by the 31st his arrangements 
for an offensive movement from Qurna against Ruta would 
be complete ; and General Nixon hoped that by the time 
General Townshend had reorganised his river transport, after 
this offensive movement, clear orders would have reached him 
regarding the policy to be followed in the matter of an advance 
towards Amara. This telegram reached the India Office on the 
27th May, the day that Mr. Austen Chamberlain succeeded 
Lord Crewe as Secretary of State for India ; and on the next 
day Mr. Chamberlain sent the following telegram to the 
Viceroy : — 

“ . . . Please see my predecessor’s telegram of the 
24th April.* I cannot give further instructions till I know 
with what force he (Nixon) is advancing and immediate 
objects contemplated. Our pohcy must depend partly on 
local factors, forces locally available and resistance 
expected, and partly on situation elsewhere. If you ' 
contemplate occupation of Amara I should like to know 
what force Nixon considers necessary for its garrison 
during summer and how generally he proposes to distribute 
his troops during summer montiis ” 

The Viceroy replied on the 1st June : — 

“ . . . General Nixon was instructed on the 27th May 
that bis first object is to expel Turks from lower Tigris 
below Amara, thereby securing the safety of Basra and 

* TMs was the tdegram given above saying that we must play a safe game 
in Mesopotamia. 
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Qurna from attack from the north and at the same time 
guarding the oil supply as directed in your telegram of 
24th May. He (i.e., Nixon) reports that this operation 
will begin on 31st May. 

“ Its progress should give him data which will enable 
him to give us better the information you now request. 
We feel however that while military operations are actually 
in progress and in present quite uncertain military situation 
in Lower Mesopotamia it would be undesirable and even 
dangerous to tie him down with precise orders which 
might not fit in with the local situation which confronts 
him. He may possibly find himself opposed by superior 
military forces on the Tigris which may impose on him a 
defensive attitude or he may find himself strong enough 
to dominate situation. But neither he nor we can yet say. 

“ We therefore think it desirable for the present not to 
alter our original instructions to him which were sent you 
by post on 7th April, except in so far asr they have been 
modified by your subsequently received directions and in 
particular those which directed safeguarding of pipe-line, 
i.e., your telegram^ of 24th May. Under the original 
instructions, he will, as soon as he is in a position to do 
so, submit a plan for the occupation of the Basra vilayd 
which includes Amara. This he will do with a far more 
complete knowledge of the local situation than is now 
available and we 'v^ then report to you for further orders. 
We should not propose to authorise any advance beyond 
Amara, for which his force is not adequate.” 

In addition to the chance that we might have to face further 
risings of Arabs instead of looking for effective co-operation 
from them, there were other reasons which at this stage 
influenced the India Ofi&ce in adopting a cautious policy in 
Mesopotamia. Persian affairs were in a critical state; the 
German Minister was almost complete master of the, atuation 
at Tehran ; and the attitude of the Bakhtiaris was giving 
some anxiety. Such a state of affairs was very likely 
to react on the situation in Afghanistan,* and also in India 
where, though the position was rather more reassuring owing to 
the precautionary measures that had been taken, there were still 
many causes for anxiety. The Turks were also now threatening 
Aden. But most important of all, perhaps, was the question 

* During May reports reached H.M. Government from various sources 
that parties of Turkish and German officers were well on their way to 
Afghanistan. 
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of the Dardanelles operations. These were being watched with 
particular interest by Moslems, especially in Afghanistan and 
India, and the results might, therefore, be expected to have 
considerable effect in the East. But the force under Sir Ian 
Hamilton had, for the time being, been brought to a com- 
plete standstill ; and H.M. Government were as yet uncertain 
whether, with the resources at their disposal, they could make 
the necessary effort in Gallipoli and at the same time meet the 
demands of the Western front. 

To turn again to the operations westward and northward of 
Basra. By the end of May, the British detachment near 
Zubair had been gradually reduced till it consisted of the 
16th Cavalry, 23rd Mountain Battery, 7th Rajputs and 1 10th 
Mahrattas, under command of General Fry. It was now located 
in a new post called Fort George, near Old Basra, and owing 
to the high floods had to be supplied entirely by water. By the 
middle of May the duties of the Euphrates blockade force had 
been taken over by the navy, who carried out the work with 
armed launches. In addition to patrolling, these launches 
reconnoitred and examined the channels leading into the 
western end of the Hammar lake, wheye on sever^ occasions 
they encountered and exchanged fire with two Turkish 
'' Thomycroft '' launches and at times with hostile riflemen. 
It had been ascertained that the Akaika channel* was blocked 
by a dam, and the Turkish launches, firing from behind this, 
were safe from close attack and could retire unmolested out 
of range whenever the British fire became too dangerous. 
It was also reported that the Turks had placed artillery in 
position above the dam, that they had mined the Akaika 
channel, and had placed an obstruction in the fairway of the 
Euphrates between Suq ash Shuyukh and Nasiriya. These 
precautions showed that the Turks were stiU nervous of a 
British advance in this direction, though by this time the 
intelligence reports were all to the effect that practically all 
the Turkish regular troops from Nasiriya had retired up the 
Shatt al Hai. 

On the 24th April, General Towmshend arrived at Quma to 
report, as indicated in the last chapter, on the possibility of 
taking the offensive from there. The garrison at Qurna then 
consisted of four heavy guns (two 5-inch and two 4-inch), the 
Sirmur sapper and miner company, three infantry battalions 
of the 17th Brigade, a bridging train and a searchlight section. 


* Leading to above Suq ash Skuyukh from the Hammar lake. 
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all under command of General Dobbie ; and three days later 
the l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery R.F.A. (four 5-inch 
howitzers) joined the garrison. 

The defensive perimeter at Quma included the Arab town ; 
an inconvenient arrangement, rendering the defensive Une 
imduly extensive for the size of the garrison and, owing to the 
Arab traffic, making enemy espionage easy. There was a 
bridge of boats connecting Quma with the left bank of the 
Tigris, the bridge-head on the left bank being held by the 
22nd Punjabis. To protect this bridge and the British ships 
from floating mines, a boom had been placed across the river 
dose to and imder the fire of Fort Snipe, the British advanced 
post two thousand yards to the north of the Quma defences 
on the right bank of the Tigris, which was hdd by a company 
of infantry. This boom was not altogether satisfactory, being 
rather far away, and a second boom was now constmcted 
only three hundred yards above the bridge. 

A prominent feature in the British position was the obser- 
vation tower ninety feet high, which had been constmcted by 
the sappers with platforms at intervals. From here, far above 
the tops of the highest palm-trees, an extensive view was 
obtainable of the surrounding country. The garrison were 
accommodated in reed huts constmcted among the palm-trees 
by the sappers, and two pumps (worked by oil engines) had 
been installed to keep the water within reasonable limits. 
But unceasing work on the raised roads and the protective 
hu'nds was nevertheless necessary to keep the water from 
breaking through, while nothing could prevent considerable 
quantities percolating through the soil. The heat was intense 
and moist and the effect on the men of this uncomfortable 
existence, combined with their enforced military inactivity, was 
depressing and enervating in the extreme. Bad as the con- 
ditions were in Arabistan and near Basra, there were few at 
Quma who would not have welcomed an exchange of duties ; 
and the constant cheeriness of the garrison tmder conditions 
that can only be realised properly by those who experienced 
them is worthy of our highest admiration. At this, as in later 
stages of the Mesopotamian operations, congratulations from 
people at home to officers and men belonging to Force " D ” 
on their absence from the water-logged trenches in Flanders 
were a source of considerable amusement. 

From the observation tower as far as the eye could see the 
view consisted of a vast expanse of water westward, northward 
and eastward. The only variations were partially submerged 
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palm-trees in the neighbourhood of Quma, some miles of reeds* 
and the sandhill islands held by the Turks.f Between 
these islands and Quma the depth of water averaged one to 
three feet, but channels of varying breadth and depth ran 
in every direction and were quite undistinguishable among 
the general flood. These rendered it out of the question to 
advance by wading; while the shallowness of the greater 
part of the area, the concealment of the deeper channels and 
the presence of Turkish mines limited the extent to which the 
ordinary river craft could be utilised. 

The Turkish main position was astride the Tigris about 
Abu Aran, Muzaibila and Ruta ; while they held advanced 
positions on the' sandhills in front of Ruta, on One Tree Hill, 
and on the hillocks to the north and south of Barbukh creek.f 
The enemy’s strength was estimated at five or six infantry 
battalions with eight guns and two thousand Arabs. 

Before leaving Basra for Quma General Townshend had an 
interview with General Nixon, to whom he suggested that the 
Turks should be driven north of Amara by a combined move- 
ment from Qurna and Ahwaz. His reason for this was that 
the flooded nature of the country in the region of the Tigris 
rendered all manoeuvre impossible. He reached Quma on the 
24th April, and after inspecting there, proceeded in the Odin, 
first for four or five miles up the Tigris and then along the 
Euphrates to reconnoitre the A1 Huwair creek. General Bobbie 
advised him that a turning movement to the east of the Tigris 
up the Shwaiyib river was not feasible, owing to the narrowness 
of the Shwaiyib channel and the probability, that it had been 
mined. After instracting General Bobbie to send out recon- 
naissances to see if a practicable fordable route could be found 
north-eastward of Muzaira’a towards the sandhills and the 
Ruta creek. General Townshend returned on the 26th to Basra. 
Next day he made his report to General Nixon. He had 
satisfied himself that the Turkish positions north of Quma 
could not be turned tactically and he again suggested a turning 
movement from Ahwaz. 

Such a plan did not then commend itself to General Nixon. 
General Gorringe’s force had only just commenced its opera- 
tions in Arabistan and General Nixon was not sure how far 
H.M. Government would approve of operations in Persian 

* These reeds were practically everywhere except in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the banks of the Tigris and of the vanons creeks. They grew to 
heights varying from three to six feet. 

t See Map 2. 
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territory beyond what was necessary to expel the Turks. More- 
over, the Turkish force from Shaiba was at that time sttU 
in the Nasiriya area and General Nixon informed General 
Townshend that he might have to go there to clear up the 
situation before advancing from Quma. In the course of the 
discussion, General Nixon told General Townshend that the 
force in Mesopotamia was intended to make good the old 
province of Basra, i.e., the triangle contained by Basra-Nasiriya- 
Amara, but that the Government considered that this was as 
much as could be achieved by the available troops. 

On the same day, General Nixon reported to India that there 
was for the time being no urgency for operations against the 
enemy on the Tigris, for which careful preparation and organisa- 
tion were necessary. He said that he was taking measures 
to this end, but that he must await the result of General 
Gorringe’s operations before making further definite plans. 

General Nixon appears to have come to the conclusion soon 
after the battle of Shaiba that heliums would afford the 
necessary means for an attack on the Turkish positions north 
of Quma. It will be recollected that some time before this a 
helium squadron had been organised in the force and that 
battalions had been training men to propel or paddle these 
boats. On the 18th April, each battalion at Quma received 
orders to increase the numbers of men so trained up to two 
hundred and on the 27th, at General Nixon’s request. General 
Townshend went into the question of utilising heliums. It 
was decided to provide some eighty of these for each battalion 
of the attacking line and, of them, thirty-two were to be 
armoured by fixing machine-gun shields across their bows. 
Arrangements to obtain and prepare the additional heliums 
required and to moimt gims and machine guns on rafts, etc., 
as well as to provide floating hospital accommodation, would 
aU take time and careful organisation. At this time, however, 
and for the greater part of May, the operations in Arabistan 
required the services of most of the available river craft up 
the Karun river, so that delay was in any case inevitable. 

During May the Turks on the Tigris, though continuously 
engaged in strengthening their positions, displayed little 
offensive activity. They were, of course, in no great strength 
here and the floods must have been as troublesome to them 
as they were to us. Periodically a few of their guns would 
fire a few rounds ; and there was a certain amount of sniping, 
notably by Arabs in boats in the neighbourhood of Quma. On 
the 5th May, an attack by a friendly Arab Shaikh on a hostile 
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Arab village to the south-west of Quma was supported success- 
fully by a British detachment from Quma in co-operation 
with the Odin and Espidgk. On the 8th, another successful 
raid was carried out against one of a series of hostile Arab 
villages on the right bank of the Euphrates which had 
been responsible for much of the sniping. The force from 
Qurna consisted of the Espi^gle, Clio, three hundred infantry 
in river steamers, and twenty-four heliums containing eight 
men each, furnished by the three battalions of the Quma 
garrison. The Arabs did not await the attack, but many of 
their mahailas and live-stock were captured, and the tribe 
concerned at once asked for terms. In addition to this satis- 
factory result, the operation afforded the helium squadron a 
practical test, in which it acquitted itself well, and gave the 
men confidence in their newly acquired craft. 

By the 7th May, a new artillery position at Nuhairat, four 
hundred yards south of Fort Snipe, had been occupied by the 
l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery so as to afford effective artillery 
fire against the Turkish positions as far north as One Tower 
Hill ; three days later the British howitzers made particularly 
good practice from here against One Tree and Tower Hills. 

On the 9th, a reconnaissance of the A1 Huwdr creek was 
undertaken in the river steamer Shushan, in which were two 
naval 3-pounders, three maxims, and a detachment of thirty 
of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
Considerable opposition was encountered from Arabs, who 
obtained good cover from the six-feet high reeds surrounding 
the creek and thus were able to maintain a heavy rifle fire on 
the steamer on all sides from close range. Three soldiers were 
wounded and also Lieutenant-Commander Cookson, R.N., who 
was in command. Realising that the reeds rendered this 
route impracticable for an advance and that further recon- 
naissance was useless and dangerous, Lieutenant-Commander 
Cookson, though severely w'ounded, held on to his command 
and brought the steamer out into the Euphrates without 
further loss. 

On the 1 1th May, the progress of General Gorringe’s operations 
against the retiring Turks in Arabistan enabled General Nixon 
to issue definite orders for the offensive up the Tigris. 
These instractions stated that : “ The object of the advance 
from Qurna is not only to drive the enemy from his present 
positions between the Pear Drop Bend and Quma and capture 
his guns, but also to push him up river and occupy Amara, the 
operation to be continuous.” The instructions also gave the 
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details of the troops and diips that could be placed at General 
Townshend’s disposal for the operations, indicated certain 
positions where obstructions in the river were to be removed 
and where posts should be located for the future line of com- 
munication control, asked that the operation orders should be 
framed in accordance with the instructions in the “ Field 
Service Regulations,” and requested General Townshend to 
submit a report as to the measures he proposed for carrying 
out General Nixon’s instructions. 

Next day. General Townshend submitted a memorandum to 
General Nixon giving his views on the situation. There 
appeared to him to be three alternative methods of attacking 
the Turkish position. ^ The first, involving a turning movement 
to the west of the Ti^s, was, he considered, undesirable and 
almost impossible, owing to the flooded marshes with their high 
reeds and the depth of the creeks that would have to be crossed. 
The second, involving a similar turning movement, but to the 
east of the Tigris, he also dismissed, as it would mean crossing 
the Ruta creek and the Tigris and did not menace the Turkish 
line of retreat. The third, which was the method he proposed 
to adopt, was a frontkl attack in strength, assisted by an 
enveloping movement by a detachment along the eastern 
bank oif the Tigris. This attack was to be undertaken methodic- 
ally in successive phases, and would depend for its success on 
the intimate co-operation of the land force and the ships and 
on the effect of the heavy gunfire being what was expected. 

General Nixon gave his general approval to <^neral 
Townshend’s plan ; but in view of his own responsibility for 
pressing on General Townshend the attack in heliums and 
realising that its success would, in a great measure, be dependent 
on details. General Nixon spent much of his time during the 
next two or three weeks in discussing with him the various 
arrangements for the operations. This, while it may have had 
the disadvantage of apparent interference with his subordinate’s 
initiative, enabled General Nixon, as the supreme commander, 
to intervene effectively and without delay to put right any 
difficulties which might arise. 

From this time onwards, preparations for the advance were 
carried out energetically. At Basra, the sappers were kept 
very busy preparing water craft, including the shielded heliums, 
rafts for mountain and machine guns, barges for heavy guns, 
and mahailas for hospital purposes and for engineering and 
other stores. Every requirement of the attackmg force had 
to be thought out and arranged for beforehand and most 
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detailed instructions had to be issued for the information and 
^idance of those who were to take part in the attack, including 
lists of the gear, stores, ammunition and rations to be carried 
in each of the various vessels. 

The fourth battalion of the 17th Brigade (119th Infantry) 
were moved up to Quma from Basra on the 11th May, and next 
day General Nixon visited Quma himself in company with 
General Townshend. The brigade commanders and chief 
staff officers of the force that was to be employed had by this 
time heard from General Townshend of the action that was to 
be taken ; and on the 13th General Nixon at Quma announced 
to the troops his intention of advancing on Amara. Four 
days later, he telegraphed to India the appreciation of the 
situation which has already been referred to, in which he 
mentioned his intended action on the Tigris. 

General Townshend in his book “ My Campaign in Mesopo- 
tamia ” describes his misgivings and those of the commander 
of the 17th Brigade and his officers at this projected frontal 
attack in boats ; for they were all impressed by the strength 
of the Turkish position. From the brigade and regimental 
officers’ point of view the proposal appeared to have many 
disadvantages ; these officers had at this time no great con- 
fidence in their men’s ability to attain sufficient skill in 
manoeuvring the hundreds of heliums in suitable formations, 
and this, they felt, would aggravate the loss of control by 
officers over the men during the fighting which the dispersion 
in boats must in any case entail ; it woffid, they considered, be 
imposable to develop and direct a sufficient volume of fire 
from the infantry boats ; and there did not appear to be 
much chance of attending to or removing the wounded. They 
could not help recalling that the Turks had been preparing 
their defensive positions for the last four months and it seemed 
to them that, unless it was considered necessary for political 
reasons to advance at once, it would be better to wait till 
July when the floods would subside and the attack could be 
carried out over dry land. General Townshend says that the 
mines reported to be strewn in the river caused him and the 
Senior Naval Officer some uncertainty as to whether the war- 
ships would be able to develop sufficient gunfire to enable the 
infantry to assault; and he regarded the possibility of the 
naval ships being sunk by the field guns in the Turkish redoubts 
as a real danger, as the mined and obstructed channel of the 
Tigris — sufficiently difficult of navigation without these — ^must 
limit considerably the manoeuvring power of the ships. 
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So impressed he by these considerations and by the idea 
that the attack might fail and result in serious consequences 
that he decided to put this point of view to General Nixon 
in the possibility that the situation naight allow of a post- 
ponement of the attack till it could be carried out over dry 
ground. General Nixon, however, decided that the attack was 
to take place as proposed. As will be seen, his decision was 
justified fully by subsequent events. 

General Townshend maintained his headquarters at Basra 
while superintending the preparations for the attack, though 
he made frequent visits to Quma. This action on his part, 
as well as the decision not to concentrate the attacking force 
at Quma till the last few days, was intended to leave the Turks 
in doubt as to whether the coming attack was to be made up 
the Tigris or the Euphrates. A further reason was that until 
the latter part of May the operations in Arabistan still called 
for the use of most of the river steamers on the Karun. 

On the 19th May, the enemy displayed considerable activity 
on the sandhills northward of Quma ; they were evidently 
placing guns in positions there and during the next week there 
was a great increase in the sniping by night. Reports were 
also received that the Turks had placed a gun in position west 
of the A1 Huwair creek to cover the approaches to their right 
flank. It was evident they were anticipating an attack. 

On the 21st, General Dobbie, commanding the 17th Brigade, 
was invalided and Colonel Climo, 24th Punjabis, was appointed 
temporarily to take his place. At this period General Towns- 
hend was rather anxious to have some additional troops placed 
at his disposal for the coming attack ; and, although General 
Nixon had some idea of sending him the 30th Infantry Brigade 
just back from Ahwaz, he finally decided not to do so. By 
the 26th, the greater part of the iellums, stores, etc., for the 
advance had reached Quma, and General Townshend with his 
Divisional Headquarters, the 30th Mountain Battery and the 
117th Mahrattas had also arrived at Quma. The 117th were 
to garrison Quma when the advance commenced. He had 
informed General Nixon a day or two before that he did not 
think his preparations would allow of an advance before the 1st 
June, but on it being pointed out to him that General Gorringe’s 
demonstration towards Amara would have lost its effect by 
then. General Townshend said on the 26th thg-t he would 
attack on the 31st. This was approved. 

A memorandum was issued by General Townshend on the 
26th, which gave detailed instractions for units which were 
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to take part in the operations. After warning the troops of 
the danger of land and floating mines, the allotment of heliums 
was given. The total of these was 372, of which 296 were 
allotted to carry 2,560 officers and men of the 17th Infantry 
Brigade ; and of these, 96 were shielded.’' The rest were 
allotted, in varying proportion, to tlie 30th Mountain Battery, 
the Sirmur Sappers, to two sections of the Divisional 
Signal Company, and to No. 1 Field Ambulance. Each 
helium was to carry ten men, including one non-commissioned 
officer, and carried a reserve of 125 rounds of ammunition 
per rifle, a day’s ration, a waterproof sheet and two sandbags 
per man, in addition to certain boat stores. A small number 
of heliums were told off to bring up supplies and cooking pots 
to units as opportunity offered, and the arrangements for 
refilling points were indicated. 

In addition, there were rafts for the machine guns — the 
17th Brigade being allotted four additional machine guns for 
the operations — the mountain guns and the field ambulance ; 
and five heavy and field guns — two 5-inch, two 4-inch and a 
spare 18-pounder Q.F. — ^were mounted in barges. 

On the 28th, the helium arrangeinents were tested by a 
parade of the force which was to attack in them along the 
right bank of the Tigris. Moving out from the perimeter at 
Quma in three columns, the heliums and rafts deployed into 
two lines at the rendezvous west of Fort Snipe whence the 
attack was to start on the 31st. The movement was success- 
fully carried out and gave the troops confidence in their ability 
to manoeuvre with some measure of precision. As a result of 
this parade an adjustment of the machine-gun shields on the 
heliums was carried out next day to permit of easier movement. 

The weather at this time was intensely hot, the temperature 
lising well above 100°, and there were many cases of heat- 
stroke — ^for instance, on the 29th, one hundred and seventeen 
men w^ent sick from the effects of the heat — and the heat was 
even greater in the ships in the river than on the land. By 
the night of the 29th~30th the whole of the force intended for 
the operation had been concentrated at Quma ; and on the 
30th, General Nixon had also arrived there. Although he 
informed General Townshend that he had no intention of 
interfering with the conduct of the operations, he had 
announced his intention of being present while they were 
carried out. In view of the unusual nature of the operations, 
of the fact that he was himself controlling the demonstrations 
on either flank, and of a feeling existing, as has been already 
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explained, that more troops should have been detailed for the 
attack, General Nixon felt that his presence on the spot might 
be helpful. If it became clear that more troops would be 
required, he could expedite their despatch. 

On the 28th, Generi Townshend issued the followiug opera- 
tion order for the attack : — 

1. {a) No pronounced change in the enemy's dispositions 
astride of the Tigris north of Qurna. His mam 
positions are briefly the localities of Abu Aran, Ruta, 
Muzaibila, Saknkiya; advanced posts to the Ruta 
position on the sandhills and to the Abu Aran position 
at Norfolk Hill, One Tree Hill, One Tower Hill, 
Gun Hill ; 

(6) The advanced posts One Tower Hill, Gun Hill, 
One Tree Hill, are supported at under 5,000 yards 
range from Abu Aran (One Tree Hill at under 6,000 
yards). 

The Abu Aran position is supported by artillery 
fire from Ruta and Muzaibila ; and Saknkiya is 4,500 
yards from Muzaibila. 

(c) It IS probable that mines are placed in the 
Tigns channel north of the boom at Fort Snipe 

(d) According to our intelhgence reports the Turkish 
force compnses some 5 battalions, 10 guns and about 
600 M'Ujahidtn,* the Marmanss nver steamerf and 
some 1,200 Arab nflemen with one of the guns 
mentioned above in the marshes on the west flank 
of Norfolk Hill and Gun Hill, possibly to counter- 
attack our infantry advance along the west side of 
the Tigris. 

The positions of the guns are reported to be as 
follows : — 

One gun at Rumla (in marshes to west). 

Two guns on Gun Hill. 

One gun on One Tower Hill. 

One gun at Abu Aran (at Eastern Tower) . 

One gun at Ruta. 

Four guns, newly arrived and not yet located, 
but thought to be one at Ruta and three 
at Abu Aran. 

(e) The flooded state of the country renders the 
above a position of strength, and demands an operation 
methodically undertaken in successive phases as in 
siege warfare, every effort being made to obtain 
concentric fire action by the force on the west side 
of the Tigris, the naval flotilla and the force on the 
east side of the river. 

2. The enemy will be attacked on May 31st by combined 
frontal and turmng attacks : — 

(i) Frontal Attack. A frontal decisive attack, 
supported by the artillery and the naval flotilla, 
will move against the enemy's position on the west 
side of the Tigris, assisted by a turning attack on the 
east Side of the Tigns. 


* Volunteer irregulars fighting under the influence of Jahad. 
t The Turkish gunboat. 
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3. 


Frontal Attack. 
Lt.-Col. Climo. 
RED FLAGS. 


Turning Attack. 
Lt.-Col. Blois-Johnson. 
RED FLAGS. 


No. 3 Group. 
C.R.A. 

BLUE FLAGS. 


No. 1 Group. 

G.O.C. leth Bngade. 
GREEN FLAGS. 


General Reserve. 
Lt.-Col. Peebles. 
YELLOW FLAGS. 

4. 


(n) Demonstrations on East and West. — In order to 
engage the attention of the Arabs on both flanks 
of the Turkish positions, demonstrations up the 
Shwaiyib and A1 Huwair creeks by friendly Arabs 
supported by gunboats are being arranged by Army 
Headquarters.* 

Distribution of Troops for the First Phase. 

(а) Advanced Guard Group. 

17th Infantry Brigade (less 22nd Punjabis) with 
Bngade Signal Section 
Half Sirmur Sappers and Miners. 

30th Mountain Battery (less one section). 

One section Bntish Field Ambulance. 

One section Indian Field Ambulance. 

(б) 22nd Punjabis. 

Half Sirmur Sappers and Miners. 

One section 30th Mountain Battery. 

One section Indian Field Ambulance. 

{c) No. 3 Group. Artillery. 

Land Section, f 
River Section. J 

Half 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 
Bndging tram. 

{d) IQth Infantry Brigade Group (in ships). 

2nd Dorsetshire. 

104th Rifles. 

48th Pioneers. 

Bngade Signal Section. 

63rd Battery R.F.A. 

Half 22nd Company Sappers and Miners. 

One section Bntish and two sections Indian 
Field Ambulances. 

(e) No. 2 Group (in ships). 

2nd Norfolk. 

One section British and one section Indian 
Field Ambulances. 

Orders for the Attack, First Phase, 

Objective — the line of the Barbukh Creek, 

(а) At 5 a.m. on May 31st, the artillery (land 
section) will commence a bombardment of the enemy's 
positions, their fire being distnbuted on Norfolk Hill, 
One Tree Hill, One Tower Hill, Gun Hill, in accordance 
with detailed instructions issued by the C.R.A. 

The Naval Flotilla§ will co-operate against Norfolk 
Hill and Gun Hill. 

The River Section^ will be in readiness to move 
up when ordered from their rendezvous position at 
Quma Two tugs are allotted for this purpose. _ 

(б) The frontal attack will advance from its position 
of assembly west of Fort Snipe at 6 a.m. Objectives — 
Norfolk Hill, One Tower Hill and Gun Hill. 


* i.e., by General Nixon. 

t l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery (four guns) at Nuhairat, 104th Heavy 
Battery (two guns) and 86th Heavy Battery (two guns) at Quma. 

t In barges: 104th Heavy Battery (two guns), 86th Heavy Battery (two 
guns) and a spare 18-pounder field gun. 

§ This consisted of Espi^gle, Odin, Clio, Lawrence, Shaitan, Sumana and 
Miner, also three naval 4*7-mch guns mounted in horse-boats. The Comet 
and one 4‘7-inch gun in horse-boat were detached to proceed up the Shwaiyib 
river and the Shushan two (3-pounders) up the A1 Huwair Creek. 

Tf i.e., the five heavy and field guns in barges. 
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The O C. will ensure the protection of his left flank 
during this advance. 

(c) The turning attack will start from its rendezvous 
at 1 a.m. Objective — One Tree Hill The O.C. will 
time his movement so as to conform with the artillery 
bombardment 

{d) The O C. turning attack will detail a party to 
look for and explode by nfle fire any mines found 
along the nver-bank. 

{e) Mine-sweeping operations by the naval flotilla 
will be conducted under orders of the S N.O. dunng 
the artillery bombardment. The subsequent forward 
movement of the warships and nver section barges will 
be regulated by the progress of the mine-sweepers. 

5. No. 1 (16th Brigade) Group and No. 2 (General Reserve) 
Group m transports will be brought up the Tigns when 
ordered as follows : — 

Mepdteh, Blosse Lynch, P 1, P.3. 

6. The Ordnance Barge, Hospital Ship,* R.E. Park 
(Group 4) and the Divisional Supply Column (Group 5) 
will remain at Qurna till ordered up. 

7. The Dressing Station of the force will be on Norfolk 
Hill This will be provided by the Field Ambulance 
attached to the General Reserve. 

8 Repoi^s to Divisional Headquarters on board H.M.S. 
Esptigle from 6 p.m. on May 30th. 

From the above, it will be seen that the attack on the 
Turkish advanced positions was to be made by the 17th Infantry 
Brigade, 30th Mountain Battery and Sirmur Sappers, advancing 
in heliums, preceded and supported by a bombardment by the 
eight howitzers and heavy guns in position at and near Quma ; 
and further supported by the naval guns and the heavy and 
field guns in barges as soon as the mine-sweeping operations 
allowed of their advance. The remainder of the force, organised 
in groups and consisting of a field battery, four infantry 
battalions and a company of sappers and miners, with units 
of the various auxiliary services, were to follow in ships and 
to be used as circumstances dictated. 

Before dawnf on the 31st May, the Espiegle and Clio 
were close to the bridge of boats at Quma ready to advance 
up the Tigris ; the Oiin was in the Shatt al Arab, about a 
mile below Qurna, in a position to enfilade the enemy’s gun 
positions on One Tower Hill ; and the Lawrence and Miner, 
with three of the 4- 7-inch guns in horse-boats, were in the 
Euphrates just west of Quma. 

* Steamer P. 4. The * 'P' ’ steamers were the seven nver steamers requisitioned 
in Burma by the Indian Government and recently arrived in Mesopotamia, 
t Sunrise was about 5 a.m. 


Medical. 
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SECOND ACTION OF QURNA 

Soon after 1 a.m. the " Turning Attack ” under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blois- Johnson, consisting of a section of the 30th 
Mountain Battery, 22nd Punjabis, some Sirmur Sappers and a 
field ambulance section, pushed forward in their heliums 
towards One Tree Hill. The helium for mine destro 3 /ing, 
manned by Sirmur Sappers, in accordance with its instructions, 
had proceeded to search along the left bank of the Tigris till 
opposite Fort Snipe, where it was due by 6 a.m. After going 
a short distance, the 22nd Punjabis and the moimtain battery 
section found the water so shallow they had to get out of 
the boats and rafts and push them. It was very hard work 
to get along, and the mountain battery section, finding 
progress impossible, had to return to Quma. The 22nd Punjabis 
managed to continue and before 5 a.m. had deployed at the 
pre-arranged point and had advanced to about fifteen hxmdred 
yards east-south-east of One Tree HUl. Here they awaited 
the commencement of the artillery bombardment. 

At 5 a.m., the warships and the howitzers and heavy guns 
at Quma commenced their bombardment of Norfolk, Gim, 
One Tower, and One Tree HiUs. The enemy guns did not 
reply for some twenty minutes, when* they opened fire on the 
Fort Snipe area ; directed apparently against our war-ships 
and artillery. The EspUgle and Clio had now passed through 
the boat bridge and, taking up position near Fort Snipe, 
engaged the Turkish guns on Gun Hill. 

Meanwhile the advanced guard group under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Climo had formed up west of Fort Snipe, unmolested by 
the Turkish artillery, and had started their advance before 6 a.m. 
The boats and rafts advanced in the following formation : — 
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The right half of the force (Oxfords and Sinnur Sappers) 
were to capture first Norfolk HiU. and then One Tower Hill, 
while the left half (103rd and Sirmur Sappers) were to take 
Gun HiU. The machine guns of the Oxfords were to direct 
the whole advance and to regulate its pace ; and each unit 
was instructed to move on a point westward of their respective 
objectives in order not to mask the supporting 'gtm&e tUl 
the last moment. Their right flanks having reached a point 
about four hundred yards to the south-west of the hiU to be 
attacked, each unit was to, change direction towards the right 
and assault the enemy’s flanks. 

Before 5.30 a.m., the 30th Mountain Battery had opened 
fire upon Norfolk HiU at a range of 2,700 yards, apparently 
with good effect ; and about 6 a.m.. Colonel Climo pushed 
forward a section of the mountain battery, advancing with 
them himself, and from this time onwards tMs battery pushed 
forward by alternate sections in close support of the infantry. 
These were advancing without a check, steadUy and method- 
icaUy. 

From his headquarters on board the Espihgle, General 
Townshend could see the 22nd Punjabis making good progress 
in their attack against One Tree HUl, which they captrued 
at 6.30 a.m. The .opposition they encountered was easily 
overcome, as the hiU was only held by twenty of the enemy, 
three of whona, were kiUed and the remainder captured. The 
22nd now entrenched themselves here and opened with their 
machine guns on One Tower HiU, suffering seven casualties 
from the Turkish gims at Abu Aran in the operation. About 
7 a.m., the mine-destroying helium rejoined them, having 
destroyed a number of mine connections en route. 

Just before 6.30 a.m., the 4-inch and 5-inch guns of the 
river section were pushed a Kttle distance up the Tigris to 
engage the enemy guns on One Tower HiU ; and soon after 
this General Townshend ordered the ships containing Nos. 1 
and 2 Groups (i.e., 16th Brigade Group and the NorfoUss) 
to advance through the boat bridge at Quma. 

Less than half an hour later, the machine guns of the Oxfords 
and of the 119th* came into action against Norfolk HiU. 
The enemy replied with rifle fire, which was quickly suppressed, 
except on the extreme west flank, by the 30th Battery mountain 
guns firing at 1,750 yards range. Under cover of the machine 
and mountain gun fire, the Oxfords rapidly covered six himdred 

* The 119th machine guns had been sent forward to join those of the Oxfords 
a short time before. 
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of the remaining seven hundred yards of water, and, leaping 
from their boats at a hundred yards distance from it, their 
leading company captured Norfolk Hill by a fine assault about 
7.30 a.m. Of the enemj^ garrison — ^which with the exception 
of one Turkish officer were all Arab soldiers — seventy-five 
had been killed, twenty-six were woimded and thirty-four 
taken prisoner. Although Norfolk Hill was honeycombed 
with trenches, these had afforded evidently but indifferent 
protection against the British guns. The British casualties 
in this part of the operations only amounted to one officer 
killed and five men wounded. 

About this time a British aeroplane was seen flying over 
the Espiegle. Two had arrived at Basra on the 14th May, 
but lack of dry ground delayed their use and it was not until 
the 27th that the first machine made a flight. By the 
strenuous exertions of the Air Force, both machines were 
in the air by dawn of the 31st, and rendered most useful 
service from then onwards. 

Norfolk Hill having been captured, the main effort was 
now concentrated on One Tower HiU. The Oxfords re- 
embarked, transferring their shielded* heliums'^ to the third 
line and, supported by the 30th Mountain Battery (who came 
into action at about two thousand yards range), and the 
howitzers and guns at Qurna, advanced against One Tower 
Hill. Preceded by the mine-sweeping armed launchesf Shaitan 
and Sumana, the Espiegle and Clio now moved up and anchored 
off Norfolk Hill to join in the bombardment of One Tower 
Hill ; and the Odin, Lawrence and Miner also moved up in 
support. These warships still continued to be the main 
target for the Turkish guns and both the Espiegle and Odin 
were hit by shells, without, however, sustaining much damage 
or loss. The enemy opened a heavy rifle fire from One Tower 
HiU on the advancing Oxfordshire Light Infantry, but it was 
not very effective, and by 9 a.m., when the infantry machine 
guns came into action, had been almost completely suppressed 
by the British gmifire. The 119th Infantry had by this time 
been ordered forward to support the Oxfordshire assault. 
This was again directed against the enemy's western flank, and 
by 9.30 a.m., with the loss of only two wounded, had met with 
complete success. The enemy's losses on this hiU amounted 


♦ These had delayed the advance np to this point and the protection they 
aJBforded was not so essential as to compensate for this delay. 

t The launches Bahrein and Lewis Belly were kept in reserve as spare mine- 
sweepers. 
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to four Arab soldiers wounded and a Turkish officer and eighty- 
six Arab soldiers taken prisoner. A 16-pounder field ^n 
fell into our hands, and a switchboard for electrically firing 
twenty-four mines in the Tigris was also found here. The 
Turkish officer in charge of this and of the mines in the locality 
was taken prisoner at the same time and was subsequently 
induced to point out where the mines were, but not before 
several had been exploded or disconnected by our own engineers. 

In the meantime, the 103rd Mahrattas had been pushing 
steadily forward, much hampered by the reeds, which were 
especi^y thick on their line of advance, and by 9.30 a.m. 
they were about a mile south of Shrapnel Hill. For about 
an hour the guns of the river section had been firing on Gun 
HiU* and now most of the naval guns, the 30th Mountain 
Battery, and all the machine guns of the advanced guard 
group, as well as the rifle fire of the Oxfords from One Tower 
HUl, were all concentrated against this position. The 103rd, 
though their punt poles disclosed their position to the enemy, 
could themselves neither see nor fire at their objective owing 
to the reeds, but could only push steadily forward. The 
volume of the British gun and supporting fire gradually asserted 
its superiority and soon after 11 a.m. the Turkish guns on 
Gun Hill ceased fire, the enemy rifle fire grew less and, as the 
103rd approached, the Turkish garrison surrendered. Gun 
Hill was thus occupied soon after 11.30 a.m. The 103rd had 
very small casualties — only two wounded-^and they captured 
on the lull two 16-pounder guns, one Turkish officer and 
one hundred and thirty-two Arab soldiers, of whom five were 
wounded. 

During the morning’s fighting, the left flank guard of the 
119th Infantry had been continuously engaged with numerous 
Arabs among the thick reeds to the westward and had success- 
fully protected the left flank of the advance. The Arab fire 
had been heavy but, owing to the reeds and the enemy's bad 
marksmanship, the 119th only sustained seven casualties. 

The first phase of the operation had thus met with complete 
and unexpectedly easy success. After the capture of Norfolk 
HiU there had been little resistance, due mainly to the over- 
whelming superiority of the British artillery, to whom the 
different islands afforded a target easy to range on. Other 
contributory causes were the cover afforded to the heliums 
by the reeds, and the lack of effect obtained by the Turkish 


* This hill was out of range of the l/5th Hants howitzers. 
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guns* and mines. The Turkish advanced positions were 
difficult to reinforce or withdraw from and their defensive 
arrangements had proved inadequate. But the Turkish main 
position was still intact and here a vigorous resistance was 
expected. 

All firing had now ceased and General Townshend decided 
to cease operations for the day. The heat was extreme, the 
glare of the sun off the water very trying, and the “ Advanced 
guard ” and “ Turning attack ” groups had been through a 
hard and tiring time in getting their heliums along. The 
17th Infantry Brigade groups occupied the positions they had 
won and the ships containing Nos. 1 and 2 groups moved up 
the Tigris and anchored just below the war vessels, a boom 
being placed up-stream of aU the vessels to keep off mines. 

While these main operations were taking place, demon- 
strations had been carried out on either flank. The Comet, 
with a naval 4 • 7-inch gun in a horse-boat, and with an infantry 
detachment in a river steamer in support, had moved at day- 
light up the Shwaiyib river and had bombarded the enemy 
positions at Ruta and on the sandhills. On the other flank, 
the river steamers Shushan and Muzaffari, having on board 
two naval 3-pounders and some infantry detachments, had 
moved up the A1 Huwair creek, acting in co-operation with 
some friendly Arabs. Though they diverted the attention 
of some of the marsh Arabs from the main attack, the difficulties 
of navigation were too great for them to make much progress 
and they rejoined the main force in the course of the afternoon. 

At 4 p.m. General Townshend issued operation orders 
for the next day’s attack. Abu Aran was to be the first 
objective and the 6th Division order ran as follows : — 

" 1 . ..... . 

2. A frontal attack will be carried out by the Royal Naval flotilla and 

artillery ; bombardment and mine-sweeping to commence at 5 a.m. 
under detailed instructions issued by the Semor Naval Officer and 
C.R.A. respectively. 

3. 17th Brigade will make an enveloping attack well to the west of 

Abu Aran ridge, starting from its position of assembly near Gun 
Hill at 5,45 a.m. 

4. 16th Bngade will be landed when ordered at Abu Aran under cover 

of the bombardment and the support of the 17th Brigade. 

5. 16th Brigade will then undertake a frontal attack along Abu Aran 

ridge towards Muzaibila while the 17th Brigade continues its ^ 
enveloping movement on the same objective,** 

The night passed quietly, many hours of it being spent 
by the troops of the 17th Brigade in removing the shields from 
their heliums, with a view to speeding up their pace next day. 

* Many of the Turkish guns had been so sited that they could only fire at 
long ranges. 

( 6788 ) 
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The next morning (1st June) the British guns opened fire on 
Abu Aran about 5.30, but without drawing a reply. About an hour 
later, the naval ships preceded by their mine-sweepers steamed 
up the river. On board’ one of the mine-sweepers went the 
captured Turkish engineer officer ; and his information assisted 
much in the discovery and destruction of the leads of many 
mines. Meanwhile the 17th Infantry Brigade were advancing 
in their heliums, but owing to the thickness of the reeds their 
progress was extremely slow. There was still no opposition and 
General Townshend describes in his book the astonished silence 
with which the British force continued to approach Abu Aran. 
This was only explained when one of the British aeroplanes 
dropped a message for the Espiegle saying that Abu Aran, 
Ruta and Muzaibila had aU been evacuated ■by the enemy, 
who were fleeing northward in every available craft. 

General Townshend at once issued orders for his whole 
force to assemble at Abu Aran, where the leading half company 
of the 17th Brigade arrived in time to fire on the last boat- 
load of retreating Turks. Before 11 a.m. the naval flotilla 
had anchored off Abu Aran, then in occupation of the 17th 
Brigade ; and General Townshend, leaving his senior general 
staff officer to assemble the troops and transport at Abu Aran, 
proceeded in a launch with the Senior Naval Officer to ascertain 
whether the obstruction in the Tigris near Ruta really closed 
the channel. Fortunately it was found that it did not and, 
after discovering and cutting the leads of three large observation 
mines, a practicable channel was found and marked with 
buoys. Through this channel the armed mine-sweeping 
launches Shaitan and Sumana were at once sent, with orders 
to chase up liver after the enemy shipping, whose smoke 
could be seen in the distance. 

At 2.30 p.m. after an interview with General, Nixon at 
Abu Aran, in which General Townshend expressed the hope 
that he might be able to enter Amara with the Turkish 
fugitives, he issued orders expresssing his intention to push 
on to Ezra’s Tomb. He ordered the 16th Brigade to 
disembark and stay at Abu Aran with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the barge containing the 18-poimder. The 
17th Brigade* were to embark in the ships vacated by the 

* General Townshend wished the 17th Brigade to have the honour of leading 
the advance They had undergone a trying time at Quma and had seen 
less fighting than any of the other bngades. There was no reason to anticipate 
that a direct and unopposed advance to Amara would be possible, so that 
the few hours* delay entailed by the transhipment seemed to him unob- 
jectionable. 
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16th Brigade and were to proceed up-stream, together with the 
63rd Field Battery, the Norfolks, the " river section ” of the 
heavy artillery and the hospital steamer. 

Soon after 3 p.m., the Espiegle, with General Townshend 
and the Senior Naval Officer on board, followed by the Clio 
and Odin, passed the obstruction — to remove which a 
naval party had already been set to work — and started in 
pursuit up the river. But only a rough chart was available 
and navigation was extremely difficult, owing to the bends 
and twists of the river channel, whose banks were not easily 
discernible in the floods. The Turkish gunboat Marmanss 
and other river craft were soon sighted ; and before 6 p.m, 
the Shaitan, which was leading, was able to open fire with her 
12-pounder, doing considerable dam^e. In less than an 
hour, the Espiegle, Clio and Odin opened fire in turn — as they 
came within range — ^with their 4-inch guns on the river steamer 
Mosul and then on the Marmariss. This fire evidently had 
some effect, for the Turkish steamers, in their efforts to escape, 
began casting off the hghters and mahailas they were towing ; 
and at 7.30 p.m. many of these, full of troops and warhke stores, 
were found at Ezra's Tomb. Here tSe Odin was left behind 
to captiue them and to prevent their being looted by Arabs ; 
and in the Odin General Townshend left his senior general staff 
officer to unite his troops there and to send them forward by 
echelon of brigades as soon as possible. 

The chase continued in the gathering darkness* and a short 
way farther on the Shaitan took possession of a mahaila full 
of Turkish troops. But soon the enemy could no longer be 
distinguished to fire at, and as the navigation was becoming 
increasingly intricate and difficult,t Captain Nunn, the Senior 
Naval Officer, decided to anchor and await the rising of the 
moon. The ships anchored just after 8 p.m., close to some 
more Turkish fighters full of troops and stores; and our 
searchlights disclosed the steamer Bulbul, submerged in the 
river just ahead, having been sunk by a shell from the Shaitan. 

During the day’s pursuit up the river, some two hundred 
Turkish soldiers, three field guns and a large quantity of stores, 
explosives and mines had been captured without loss to our- 
selves. Moreover, there had been no casualties from the heat, 
either on that or the previous day, though the usual high 
temperature had prevailed. 


* Sunset was about 6.55 p.m. 

t The stretch of river between Ezra’s Tomb and Qala Sahh, comprising 
the ** Narrows/* is one of the most difScult parts of the Tigns to navigate. 
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At 2 a.in. on the 2nd, after the moon had risen, the Espi^k, 
Cko, Comet* Miner, Shaitan and Sumana again took up the 
pursuit. But the navigation difficulties increased and in about 
two hours the Espiegle went aground and she and the Clio could 
go no farther. By this time, however, they had overhauled 
the Marmariss, who was now aground and had been abandoned. 
She was on fire from a British shell and showed many shell 
hits ; and near her was a lighter from which thirty Turks 
were taken prisoner. In the next reach the steamer Mosul, 
with another lighter and seven mahailas, surrendered. Alto- 
gether about one hundred and forty prisoners, two 15-pounder 
field guns and large quantities of rifles and ammunition were 
captured here. 

It was evident that the Turkish retirement had become 
a ■ demoralised rout ; and consequently, after consultation 
with General Townshend, Captain Nunn decided to push on 
with the light-draught vessels to keep the Turks on the run 
and to try to ascertain the condition of affairs at Amara. 
They both transferred to the Comet and proceeded up the 
liver, followed by the Sumana, Shaitan, Lewis Petty and three 
horse-boats each contaiiung a 4* 7-inch gun. Sir Percy Cox 
also accompanied them. About 7 p.m., they anchored for 
the night about six miles above Qala Salih.t The marsh 
area bad now been left behind. An apparently endless 
plain covered with low scrub appeared on either bank, with 
occasional Arab villages ; and much relief was experienced 
from the drier air. 

Early on the 3rd the flotiUa again pushed forward. All 
the villages on either bank were flying white flags and the 
Arab inhabitants ever 3 rwhere gave signs of their friendliness. 
Twelve miles from Amara General Townshend called a halt. 
He considered it advisable to await the arrival of his leading 
brigade, as he anticipated that the Turks would defend Amara 
and he felt that it would be ridiculous to attempt to take the 
place with the few small vessels he had with him. Captain 
Nunn was anxious that they shoifld go on, but General 
Townshend declined at first to do so. An hour later, however, 
he told Captain Nunn that he “ would go on and chance it.” j 


* The Comet had rejoined the flotilla from, the Shwaiyib river on the 31st 
May and had followed up the Tigris on the 1st June. 

t The Shaikh from here came on board the Comet and, with a view to his 
spreading the news. General Townshend ordered him to collect supplies for 
15,000 men who would arrive very shortly. 

I ** My Campaign in Mesopotamia,” p. 70. 
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At about 9.45 a.m. the advance again commenced, the ■ 
Shaitan and a small launch being sent to scout well ahead. 
About this time General Townshend received a wireless 
message* from General Nixon saying that three Turkish 
river, steamers were fleeing ahead of the naval flotilla, that 
east of Amara there were three weak battalions of Daghistani’s 
force retiring from Arabistan, but that the remainder of this 
force had either passed through Amara or were actually at that 
place. This information had been obtained by the aeroplanes. 

No enemy troops were sighted by the Shaitan until 
.the straight reach of the river below Amara was entered — 
within three miles of the town — ^when enemy troops were seen 
crossing the bridge of boats and entering a barge attached 
to a steamer lying alongside the right bank of the river. The 
bridge of boats was then opened and the steamer tried to get 
through ; but on a shot being fired by the Shaitan’s 
12-pounder the troops hurriedly abandoned the barge and 
fled up the right bank. Just above the bridge the river takes 
an abrupt bend to the westward and a few minutes later a 
body of some fifteen hundred troops were seen here retiring 
westward along the river-bank. The^Shaitan still pushed on 
and passed through the bridge. Amara town on the left 
bank was full of troops, who fled back from the bank in con- 
fusion on seeing the launch ; north of the town more troops 
were seen, about a thousand on the left bank — some of them 
making westward and northward — and, about five hundred 
yards away, the fifteen hundred already mentioned moving 
westward on the right bank. 

None of them fired a shot and the Shaitan, also without 
firing, steamed on for about another half-mile. Then she 
tied up to the bank and accepted the surrender of six ofi&cers 
and about a hundred soldiers, all fuBy armed. The officers, 
rifles and ammunition were taken on board and the men were 
ordered to march downstream again, keeping alongside the 
Shaitan which now moved back towards Amara. A few 
hundred yards downstream about a hundred and fifty more 
Turkish soldiers emerged from the trees and surrendered, 
throwing down their arms. Here the same process as before 
was carried out and the Shaitan proceeded back to Amara, 
the prisoners walking unattended along the bank till they 
reached the bridge of boats, where they sat by a coffee-shop 
on the right bank until time could be found to take them into 
custody. At this time the Comet was stiU nearly a mile away. 


* Ilie Cbm&t could receive, though she could not send, wireless messages. 
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Greater daring than that of the Shaitan can hardly be 
imagined. The total crew of this launch consisted of eight 
sailors under the command of Lieutenant Mark Singleton, 
R.N., and a very httle resolution on the enemy’s side would 
have disposed of them easily at point-blank range. For his 
gallantry, which caused the flight of over two thousand Turkish 
troops — ^besides the actual capture of eleven officers and two 
huni'ed and fifty men — and contributed so greatly to the 
unopposed capture of Amara, Lieutenant Singleton was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Order and two of his 
small crew the Distinguished Service medal. These rewards 
can seldom have been better deserved. 

On the arrival of the Comet and the rest of the flotilla 
between 1.30 and 2.15 p.m.. General Townshend, Captain 
Niinn and other officers landed at the Custom House, and here 
the civil governor of Amara, the commandant and a number of 
Turkish officers came and surrendered. To the civil governor 
General Townshend gave orders to arrange at once for the 
collection of supplies for fifteen thousand men who would 
arrive very shortly ; and, after hoisting the Union Jack, 
arrangements were madelo secure the town with the very small 
force available. This, excluding the few officers, amounted 
to a total of only forty-one men, made up as follows : — 

Comet — Three sailors, two marines and twelve soldiers. 

Shaitan — ^Eight sailors. 

Sumana — Eight sailors. 

Lewis Petty — Four sailors, one marine. 

Launch L-2 — ^Two sailors, one marine. 

Lieutenant Palmer, R.N., of the Comet, was posted on shore 
to keep order on the town front with all the men that could 
be spared off the vessels, i.e., two sailors, one marine and 
twelve soldiers of the West Kents and the l/4th Hampshire. 
A battalion of the Constantinople Fire Brigade Regiment sent 
down word that they were ready to surrender at the barracks 
in the town ; and Lieutenant Palmer was sent there with a 
seaman, a marine and an interpreter to accept the surrender. 
Lieutenant Palmer found this battahon of about four hundred 
Turkish soldiers there with their officers, all fuUy armed, and 
marched them down to the quay and on to a big fighter, which 
when filled with about eight hundred prisoners was anchored 
in mid-stream under the guns of the flotilla. A little later, a 
formed body of fifty Turkish soldiers marched up to the Turkish 
naval barracks and surrendering their arms were taken into 
custody by three British soldiers who had been posted there. 
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During the course of the afternoon, some two thousand 
Turkish troops had been seen approaching Amara from the 
north-east, evidently part of the Turkish force retiring from 
Arabistan. The Shaitan, however, proceeding to the northern 
end of the town, fired a few shells at them and making 
pnsoners of the advanced guard, consisting of about fifty 
Turkish soldiers, dispersed the remainder of the force who 
fled in confusion to the north-west. The Turkish troops were 
apparently quite demoralised by the unexpected rapidity of 
the British advance and, fearing to fall into the hands of the 
Arabs, mnnbers kept coming in and surrendering. But the 
British military and naval commanders and their tiny force 
had an anxious time, as it was evident that their weakness 
could not be concealed from the enemy for very long. Early 
in the afternoon messages had been sent down the river for 
troops to come up as quickly as possible ; and in the evening 
the searchlight rays of a river steamer coming up could be 
seen in the distance, but she came no closer and was evidently 
halted. 

Meanwhile all possible precautions had been taken for the 
night. Four British seamen held the Turkish mUitary barracks, 
two soldiers and one sailor the naval barracks, and the vessels 
took up positions along the river facing the town and kept a 
careful watch. A proclamation was also issued warning the 
inhabitants that, under penalty of being shot, all must remain 
indoors after dark. 

Fortunately the night passed quietly; but early on the 
4th, the Arabs, beginning to realise the British weakness, 
commenced to loot, and to make an attack from the west. 
In the nick of time, about 6.30 a.m., the 2nd Norfolk arrived 
in the P.8, rapidly disembarked and soon restored order. 
More troops arrived during the afternoon and the situation 
became quite secure ; and in the evening General Nixon 
himself reached Amara. 

We must now turn back to the progress of the troops up the 
Tigris from Abu Aran. The disembarkation here of the 
16th Infantry Brigade and the embarkation in their place of 
the 17th Infantry Brigade necessarily took some time ; and it 
was not till early on the 2nd that the ships started upstream 
from Abu Aran, accompanied by General Nixon and some of 
his stafi in their launches. On arrival at Ezra’s Tomb, where 
they arrived about noon — and where, as mentioned before. 
General Townshend had left his senior general staff offlcer 
to unite his troops and push them on by brigades — ^the 
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17th Brigade disembarked in accordance with General Towns- 
hend’s instructions ; and their ships were then sent back to 
Abu Aran to bring up the I6th Brigade. General Nixon 
pushed on in his launch for about six miles farther and spent 
the night near the Espi^le and CUo. 

At 2.30 p.m.* on the 2nd, the Norfolks in the P.3 at Ezra’s 
Tomb received orders to push on to Qaia Salih, but owing to 
the congestion of traflftc in the river they did not get away till 
5.30 p.m. and had to anchor for the night at 7.20 p.m. They 
then received orders not to halt at Qala Salih, but to push on 
as early as possible the next day to join the Comet. Starting 
at 4.30 a.m. on the 3rd they passed Qala Salih about noon 
and some five and a half hours later met a naval pinnace bringing 
orders from General Townshend that the regiment was to push 
on and join him at Amara. Darkness and the weakness of 
their searchlight, however, obliged them to stop for the night 
some eight miles short of Amara. 

Meanwhile at dawn on the 3rd, the steamers sent back from 
Ezra’s Tomb began arriving at Abu Aran ; and at 8.15 a.m. 
General Delamain received orders for his, the 16th, brigade, to 
go in them to Qala Salih. Starting shortly after 11 a.m.. 
General Delamain had an interview with General Nixon at 
Ezra's Tomb and received instructions that, failing receipt of 
any orders from General Townshend, he was to push on with 
his brigade until he obtained touch with General Townshend 
on board the Comet. The 17th Infantry Brigade, who had 
been designed by General Townshend to lead the advance, 
were much mortified at seeing the 16th Brigade pass them ; 
but by that time the necessity for speed in pushing up reinforce- 
ments overrode every other consideration, and General Nixon, 
who knew that Daghistani’s force from Arabistan was near 
Amara, intervened to add vigour to the reinforcing arrange- 
ments, which in view of the few river steamers available were 
naturally causing him anxiety. Pushing on in the darkness, 
the 16th Brigade reached Qala Salih about 1 a.m. on the 4th, 
and some five hours later received orders from General 
Townshend to push on to Amara. 

Amara, whose occupation was now complete, was a com- 
paratively new town of pleasing appearance and some 
commercial importance. Composed of ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants, it was located at the Tigris end of a main trade route 

* This was some two and a half hours after Gteneral Townshend and Captain 
Nhnn had gone on in the Comet, after the Espiigle and Clio had been forced 
to stop. 
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to Persia and provided passablygoodquartersfortheforceexcept 
in the hottest weather. Being drier and healthier than Basra it 
also afforded a much-needed location for military hospitals. 

The combined naval and military operations of the four 
days 31st May to 3rd June had been a brilliant success. General 
Nixon attributed much of this success in his report "to a 
careful study of detail in the initial stages of the organisation, 
to the skilful manner in which these details were worked out 
and to the loyal co-operation of all concerned in putting the 
whole machine in motion.” 

Though the operations had been carried out during a period 
of intense heat, the British casualties had been surprisingly small, 
whilst the spirit, dash and vigour of the sailors and soldiers were 
worthy of the highest traditions of our Imperial Forces. The 
British casualties totalled only 4 killed and 21 wounded. The 
enemy, between the 31st May and 4th June, sustained about 
120 casualties in killed and wounded and had 1,773 men taken 
prisoner. The British also captured twelve field guns, five naval 
guns and a large quantity of arms and ammunition ; and of 
the Turkish river craft, the gunboat Marmariss, one paddle 
steamer and a steam tug were sxmk, While one steamer, two 
steam tugs, two motor-boats and a number of barges and 
mahailas were captured. The loss to the Turks of the steamers 
was especially serious as they could not be replaced. 

In his report General Nixon praised General Townshend 
for the manner in which he carried out the operations and 
especially for his prompt action in following up the enemy 
and for the dash and enterprise he displayed in occupying 
Amara. The close co-operation between the Navy and the 
Army was. General Nixon pointed out, a marked feature of 
the operations and he felt that he could not speak too highly 
of the part played by the officers and men of the Royal Navy 
under the command of Captain Nunn. 

From the 4th, the next few days were spent in reconnaissance 
and exploration of the vicinity of Amara, in taking over the 
administration of the town and in organising the line of com- 
munication on the Tigris. . The bulk of the mihtary force with 
which General Townshend had left Qurna was gradually 
concentrated at Amara, leaving detachments to hold Ezra s 
Tomb and Qala Salih as posts on the line of communication. 
This, extending up to but exclusive of Amara, was to be under 
the charge of the Inspector-General of Communications and 
was divided into two sections : Basra — Ezra’s Tomb (exclusive)- 
2 ind Ezra’s Tomb — Amara (exclusive). 
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The Comet and Shaitan were left at Ainara, but the 
rest of the naval flotilla withdrew down the stream ; and on 
the 8th General Nixon also left for Basra. 



CHAPTER XI. 


OPERATIONS ON THE EUPHRATES AND THE 
OCCUPATION OF NASIRIYA. 

A fter the capture of Amara, the British forces in 
Mesopotamia were disposed in four main groups, i.e., 
about Amara, Qurna, Ahwaz and Basra. 

At Amara on the 13th June were a cavalry regiment, ten 
guns, nine infantry battalions, half a battalion of pioneers, 
two sapper companies and the bridging train ; at Qurna four 
infantry battalions and fourteen guns, with a battalion and a 
field battery on the line of communication between Qurna and 
Amara ; * at Ahwaz two cavalry regiments, twelve guns, four 
infantry battalions, a company of pmneers and a sapper 
company ; and at Basra and Fort George were a cavalry 
regiment, six guns, five infantry battalions, a company of 
pioneers and a sapper company. Force Headquarters were 
at Basra, while those of the 6th and 12th Divisions were at 
Amara and Ahwaz respectively. Owing, however, to the way 
in which the operations had developed, the divisional organisa- 
tion had been temporarily broken up, the three brigades of 
the 12th Division being at Ahwaz, Amara and Qurna, while 
the 6th Division had detachments from the Basra area to 
Amara. 

During May, a good deal had been done to improve the 
organisation of the force and a few additions to it had been 
made. Amongst other arrangements, separate organisation 
of the lines of communication under an Inspector General 
(Major-General Davison) had been carried out and the 
Adjutant-Generars branch at the base had been placed on a 
proper footing ; a brigade headquarters was formed for the 
heavy artillery ; and the nucleus of a mechanical transport 
service was started. Owing to the Begum of Bhopal having 
placed an Imperial Service cavalry regiment at their disposal, 

* At Ezra's Tomb and Qala Salih An attempt to hold Abu Aran, the only 
dry ground within many imles of Qurna, had been given up, owing to the 
intense heat there. 
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the Government of India had been able to despatch the 23rd 
Cavalry to Mesopotamia ; and they also arranged to send to 
General Nixon, at his request, twelve 15-pounder field guns 
for use in defensive posts. 

Of the naval force, the Clio had to be sent for repairs to 
Bombay ; the Lawrence had already gone to Bushire ; there- 
fore, the only naval sloops now remaining were the Espiegle 
and the Odin ; and the first of the new nver gunboats were, 
as stated in the last chapter, not expected till the autunrn. 

The river steamers and tugs now amounted to a total of 
twenty-one* and included those which General Barrett had 
asked for in December 1914. Since then the force had 
increased and its sphere of operations had been considerably 
extended. General Nixon had been instructed in March to 
report as to the adequacy of the river craft ; and on the 27th 
May he telegraphed pointing out that shortly the conditions of 
the rivers would prevent many of his steamers and tugs moving 
up the Karan, above Qurna on the Tigris and Kubaish on 
the Euphrates, and he asked for six powerful tugs to be sent 
to him as soon as possible, with a draught not exceeding three 
feet and each capable^of towing two large flats ; he also asked 
for twelve 10-12-knot motor launches. The Indian authorities 
searched everywhere in India for tugs of the type demanded 
but failed to find any, and on the 20th June informed General 
Nixon of this and that they were asking the India Office to 
try and obtain them in England. General Nixon replied on 
the 25th urging the provision of these tugs as soon as possible 
as he anticipated much difficulty between the 15th July and 
the 15th October, when the rivers would be at their lowest. 

It seems necessary to offer at this stage a few general remarks 
with regard to the supply of river transport during the first 
eighteen months of the operations. On several occasions, the 
shortage of river transport made all the difference between 
decisive success and complete or comparative failure of the oper- 
ations. These occasions have been and will be alluded to as they 
occur ; and while it is easy to point out the shortage, it is not so 
easy to indicate how the mistakes and omissions occurred which 
led to this shortage. The provision of river-craft, either for 
combatant, or for maintenance and transport, purposes was not 
an easy matter. The type of vessel required scarcely existed 
elsewhere and consequently would have to be specially con- 
structed. But usually time did not admit of this and the most 

* Four ** Tigris steamers, seven “ P ” steamers* three ** Lynch tugs, 
four Indian tugs, and three small stem-wheelers. 
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suitable available craft had to be requisitioned. Such vessels 
were seldona satisfactory and many of them sunk or were 
badly damaged on the overseas voyage. The evidence given 
before the Mesopotamia Commission shows many of the diffi- 
culties and the mistakes made ; but whether the Commission 
were correct m their allocation of the blame for the shortage 

15 another matter.* The whole question is very involved and 
technical ; many individuals and several different authorities 
were concerned ; and all the relevant facts do not appear to 
have been brought to light, and are still somewhat obscure. 
In these circumstances, to enter into great, but unavoidably 
incomplete, detail in this narrative might lead the reader to 
draw inaccurate conclusions. 

On the 12th June, General Nixon asked for more aeroplanes. 
The Viceroy telegraphed the gist of his report to the India 
Office a few days later and strongly recommended the provision 
of more and better aircraft ; and by the end of the month he 
received a reply that the War Office had agreed to detail two 
flights of the Royal Fl 3 nng Corps from Egypt for service in 
Mesopotamia. 

By the middle of June the heat everywhere in Mesopotamia 
had become so great as to affect seriously the health of the 
troops ; and this was further aggravated by the difficulty of 
convalescence in this trying chmate.f Owing to the amount of 
sickness and the numbers of the medical corps who had been 
•invalided, General Nixon was obliged on the 18th to make a 
special application for more medical personnel ; and these the 
Government of India proceeded to arrange for. As an instance 
of the amount of sickness. General Nixon reported on the 
24th that the l/4th Hampshire Regiment could only muster 

16 officers and 289 other ranks medically fit for service ; but, 
nevertheless, he had to utilise this battalion in the impending 
operations up the Euphrates. 

A few days after the capture of Amara, General Nixon 
estimated the situation of the Turkish troops as follows : at 
Baghdad, four battalions ; at Kut al Amara, ten battalions and 
twelve guns ; at Nasiriya, five to seven battalions with a few 
^uns ; and retiring up the Tigris from Amara, the remnants 
of twelve battalions, a cavalry regiment and nine guns. 


♦ The speech of the Attorney-General on the 12th July, 1917 in the House 
^of Commons, during the debate on the Commission’s report, gives reasons 
why some of their conclusions may be open to doubt. 

f Old residents at Basra stated that they could recollect no instance when 
iJie heat had been so oppressive. 
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At this period, the Turks were fully occupied in Armenia 
and the region of Lake Van, where the Russians had just 
gained some considerable success. In Persia, the German 
activities were becoming so pronounced that there seemed 
every chance that Persia might come into the war on the 
German side ; in Aden, the small British force could only take 
up a purely defensive attitude before a Turco-Arab advance 
within our administrative frontier ; at Gallipoli, the British 
force was only holding its own and unable to progress ; and in 
India, trouble was again threatening the North-West Frontier, 
this time from the Mohmand country. 

On the 10th June, the Chief of the General Staff, India, 
telegraphed to General Nixon asking for his plan for the effec- 
tive occupation of the Basra vilayet, to which the Government 
of India desired to obtain the sanction of H.M. Government. 
In reply’ next day. General Nixon stated that he was making 
preparations for an advance on Nasiriya, the occupation of 
which place — ^with that of Amara — ^would, he considered, 
achieve the required purpose. He considered that to occupy 
Kut al Amara would render our position still more effective, 
as we should thus hold both ends of the Shatt al Hai. He 
would, however, first occupy Nasiriya and open relations 
with the Arab tribes in that neighbourhood. If, after this, 
he still considered it possible to advance from Amara to Kut, 
he would then determine the force advisable for the operation 
and the extra reinforcements he would require. He was at once 
told from India that he must not expect any reinforcements. 

On the 13th, the Viceroy wired to Mr. Chamberlain : 

“ Nixon wires that he proposes that two brigades should 
now move on Nasiriya in order to secure Euphrates portion 
of Basra vilayet. We concur in this operation, which 
should have a good effect on the Euphrates tribes, and 
propose to instruct him to proceed as soon as his prepara- 
tions are complete. His present force -should be quite 
sufficient for the success of operation and the maintenance 
of new position.” 

To this telegram the Viceroy received no reply ; assuming 
that H.M. Government had agreed, sanction to advance was 
sent from India to General Nixon on the 22nd ; and Mr. 
Chamberlain was informed on the 27th that General Nixon 
was commencing his advance on Nasiriya. 

This advance to Nasiriya had to a great extent been advo- 
cated and agreed to on political grounds ; for Nasiriya was the 
headquarters of the powerful Muntafik tribes. But General 
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Nixon held that there were also good military reasons for this 
operation. He considered that a Turkish garrison at Nasiriya 
would be a permanent menace to his line of communications, 
as the slightest reverse or check up the Tigris might again 
bring Ajaimi and thousands of Arabs, acting rmder TurMsh 
instigation and supported possibly by Turkish troops, against 
the Lower Tigris and the Shatt al Arab. The Commander-in- 
Ghief in India accepted General Nixon’s view rather than that 
of his own General Staff, who did not consider the advance on 
Nasiriya as altogether desirable from a purely military point 
of view, having specially in mind that, were an advance to 
Baghdad to be ordered later on, a detachment at Nasiriya would 
weaken the force available for such an operation. 

As regards the proposal to advance to Kut al Amara, the 
Vicero 3 ^ and the Commander-in-Chief in India were at first 
averse to the proposal, as was also Mr. Chamberlain, advised 
by General Barrow. The subsequent decision to make this 
advance was so fateful that it is well to state clearly the reasons 
which led to it, as they arose. General Nixon’s reason given 
on the 11th June was that it would enable us to hold both 
ends of the Shatt al Hai. The Turks had used this waterway 
during the previous four months or so for the despatch of troops 
both to and from Nasiriya, and it was generally believed that 
it extended as a navigable route for steamers for the whole 
distance between Nasiriya and Kut. It was not then known 
that steamers could only use it for the five months or so of 
high water and then only from Kut to Shatrat al Muntafik, 
whence troops had to march by land for the last thirty milesf 
to Nasiriya, or had to proceed by boat down the Baidha 
channel to the Hammar lake. On the 13th June, General 
Nixon gave as a further reason for occupying Kut that it 
would improve our position greatly in regard to the tribes on 
the Tigris line, whose attitude after the capture of Amara 
appeared to be satisfactory for the time being. These tribes, 
it may be noted, subsequently gave us considerable trouble 
owing to their predatory and treacherous habits ; and even 
during June the movement of Turkish detachments southward 
of Kut was causing unrest among them. 

In the meantime, the General Staff in India, in one of their 
periodical appreciations of the situation, had been considering 

* Lord Hardinge, however, wrote to Mr. Chamberlain on the 17th June, 
pointing out that from the point of view of imgation and water control the 
occupation of Kut would have advantages 

f Though a road of sorts existed it was difficult to traverse owing to the 
numerous canals or creeks to be crossed. 
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the question of an advance to Baghdad. They were aware 
that many of the political authorities at Home and in India 
advocated its occupation, mainly owing to the great moral — 
and therefore settling — effect it would have not only on the 
Arabs in Mesopotamia, but also in Persia, Afghanistan and 
India.* The fact that the leading Russians to the south of 
Lake Van were now less than thirty marches off Baghdad 
indicated that its occupation might soon be brought up as 
an operation to be seriously considered. The intentions of the 
Russians were not known, but, as they were as much concerned 
as we were to preserve the neutrality of Persia, it appeared 
possible that they might be contemplating an advance on Mosul 
or Baghdad, in order to block the way to Persia, and that we 
might be asked to co-operate, t In their appreciation, the General 
Staff came to the conclusion that were General Nixon to be 
sent certain reinforcements — ^which they placed at one cavalry 
brigade, two infantry brigades and twenty-four guns, which 
they considered India could sparej — the occupation of Baghdad 
in the early future was a feasible operation. The main reasons 
which led to this conclusion were : the position of the Russian 
forces about Lake Van ; the demoralisation of the Turkish 
troops after their recent defeats by the British and Russians ; 
and the Turkish preoccupation with the Dardanelles operations 
which would detract from their ability to reinforce .Baghdad. 
It is interesting to note that the Turkish General Staff admit 
that at this penod they would have had great difficulty in 
stopping a determined British advance up the Tigris. 

In regard to Kut, the General Staff considered that it afforded 
an advantageous position on which to base a further advance 
on Baghdad ; and that in any case a British force there was 
well placed strategically to protect Basra vilayet from any 
Turkish advance from Baghdad and to restrict Turkish traffic 
by river between Baghdad and Nasiriya to the Euphrates. 
This opinion was also based, it should be noted, on the idea 
that the Shatt al Hai was a navigable route between Kut and 


* In December 1914, it had been noted at the India Office that from 
a political point of view the occupation of Baghdad was so desirable as to 
be practically essential , the Foreign Office would also have welcomed its 
occupation ; and on the 12th February 1915, in a telegram to Lord Crewe, 
Lord Hardinge had indicated Baghdad as our probable ultimate objective. 

t On the 25th June the War Office learnt that the Russians intended to 
advance on Biths from Van, and not till the 20th July did they find out 
that the Russians were really manoeuvring to turn the Turkish right south 
of Erzenim. 

t This opinion was not shared by the Viceroy, nor apparently by the 
Commander-m-Chief in India. 
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Nasiriya. On the 14th June the total Turkish strength in 
Mesopotamia was estimated at fifteen thousand regulars with 
thirty-four guns ; they were reported to be faqed with serious 
disorder at Baghdad and Najaf ; and were said to be with- 
drawing troops from their Caucasus force to defend the Dardan- 
elles and Constantinople. Against a move to Kut, the main 
questions to be considered were the adequacy of General 
Nixon’s force and the efficiency of the available river transport 
for its maintenance. 

To what extent the above opinion influenced Sir Beauchamp 
Duff is uncertain, but on the 19th he ordered his Chief of the 
General Staff to telegraph to General Nixon asking for a 
thorough appreciation, in regard to the advisability of occupy- 
ing Kut, to be sent to India by post. At the same time. 
General Nixon was warned that in this appreciation he must 
show clearly whether he was comdnced of his ability not only 
to hold Kut with the troops then at his disposal, but also to 
feed and maintain them there under all conditions of the 
river. To this. General Nixon replied on the 24th in a lengthy 
memorandum, which will be dealt with later. 

Lord Hardmge does not seem to have been aware of this 
discussion, for on the 24th he wrote in a 'private letter to 
Mr. Chamberlain that General Nixon had asked for reinforce- 
ments to enable him to advance to Kut and had been told 
at once that he could have no more troops ; since when they 
had heard nothing more from him on the subject. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself was at this period rather anxious about General 
Nixon’s intentions. In a private letter of the 25th to Lord 
Hardinge, he wrote ; " I hope that Nixon fully realises how short 
you are of troops and the extreme difficulty there would be 
in reinforcing him. It is difficult from a distance to say when 
a forward movement increases our responsibilities and when it 
is in fact the best measure of defence. Provided he under- 
stands clearly the governing circumstances of the situation 
and does not embark on new operations in the belief that he can 
call for more troops whenever he wishes, I shall be satisfied to 
rely in the main on his judgment. But it would be dangerous 
to allow him to suppose that there are large resources on which 
he could draw.” 

During June the situation in Persia had growm worse ; 
and on the 24th General Nixon was informed by India that 
he might be called upon to reinforce Bushire at short notice, 
as Wassmuss, the German agent, was doing his best to induce 
the local tribes to attack the British Residency there. On 

(678S) T 
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the 28th the Government of India made General Nixon 
responsible for the defence of Bushire, and informed him that 
the British attitude there should be strictly defensive. He 
accordingly reinforced the British garrison* at Bushire with two 
captured 13-pounder Turkish guns with four artillery gunlayers 
and instructors. At the same time he lodged an objection 
to this extension of his responsibilities to a place two hundred 
milpA in his rear. But the Government of India were very 
anxious to avoid anything like a diversion of force to Bushire ; 
and as General Nixon was much nearer to the scene of action 
than they were, and could, therefore, act more rapidly than 
they, the Government of India thought it better to place him 
in control than to appoint an independent commander who 
might develop ambitious tendencies. 

Owing to a Russian force having landed recently at Enzeli 
on the Caspian, the German activities were now largely trans- 
ferred from Tehran to Isfahan and South Persia. The German 
Consul at Isfahan was said to have raised a body of two hundred 
armed retainers, and Wassmuss was intriguing to raise South 
Persia against the British, being aided to some extent by some 
of the Swedish oflSicers of the Persian Gendarmerie. With 
regard to the action of these officers, Mr. (now Sir Charles) 
Marling, H.M. Minister at Tehran, reported that most of them 
had been led unwittingly by their anti-Russian sentiments, 
their ignorance of Persian ways and by German propaganda, 
into imneutral action, whose dangers had now been explained 
to them ; and he believed that their attitude for the future 
would be better.f 

In other directions also, there was extended anti-British 
action. Parties of Germans — accompanied by locally recruited 
and armed men, and strengthened by Austrian prisoners of 
war who had escaped in some numbers from Transcaispia — 
were moving towards Afghanistan via Meshed, Birjand and 
Kerman. To try and prevent these entering Afghanistan, 
the Russians moved Cossacks to Meshed and the Indian 
authorities moved troops to Robat on the Baluchistan frontier, 
thus beginning what was subsequently known as the " East 
Persia Cordon.” 

Immediately after the capture of Amara, General Nixon 
commenced his arrangements for an advance on Nasiriya ; 
and, on his arrival at Basra from Ahwaz on the .16th June, 

* Consisting of tiie 96th Infantry. 

t In order to keep any order in Persia it was necessary to retain these 
Swedish ofdcers, who were not under the Swedish, bnt under the Persian 
•Govemment. 
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General Gorringe was entrusted with the conduct of these 
operations. For these, the force placed at his disposal at 
first consisted of an infantry brigade with certain divisional 
troops ; and a naval flotilla under Captain Nunn was to 
co-operate with him. General Nixon had decided that the 
advance should be made by water across the Hammar lake 
and up the Euphrates, as he considered that to move by the 
desert route at that time of year would be a very hazardous 
operation, requiring much preparation and a large amount 
of transport. As, therefore, it was anticipated that all move- 
ment would be by water, no animal transport* was arranged 
for. In addition to the naval guns, field guns would be 
mounted in river steamers, mountain guns and machine guns 
would be put on rafts, and as many bdlums as it was possible 
to tow would be taken. 

The instructions given by General Nixon on the 23rd June 
to General Gorringe were to the effect that he was to open 
the waterway from the Hammar lake to the Euphrates and 
to secure effective occupation of Suq ash Shu 3 mkh and Nasiriya. 

Just above Suq ash Shu 5 mkh, the water of the Euphrates 
'dispersed into a maze of channels on its way to the Hammar 
lake.f Only two of these channels, the Akaika or Kuima 
Safha and the Mazliq, were navigable by steamers ; and in 
1915, the Mazliq channel was closed by a bar to vessels larger 
than an ordinary mahaila. The other channels could only be 
traversed by mashufs or at the best by light heliums. The 
ground along and near the banks of these various channels 
was often comparatively high and capable of cultivation, 
while in between them were generally reed-grown swampy 
depressions or inundations, according to the time of year. 
While, in June 1915, the British force knew little of the area 
to the west of the Hammar laJce, they had ascertained by 
reconnaissance that the best water route to Nasiriya lay along 
the old channel of the Euphrates via Quma, across the Hammar 
lake and up the Akaika chaimel. This channel was known to 
be blocked by a solid looking dam about half a mile from its 
entrance to the Hammar lake. 

General Nixon had endeavoured to increase his knowledge 
of the area from local and native sources and by aeroplane 
reconnaissance ; but the two Maurice Farman aeroplanes 
were of old pattern, unsuitable for flying in the extreme heat, 

♦ In any case, with the shipping available it would have been impossible 
to send transport animals. 

t See Map 5. 
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and, being hampered by lack of a landing ground amidst the 
floods, could make little progress. 

Up to Kubaish, the water route presented little difficulty ; 
but beyond this steamers had to move along a tortuous channel 
through the shallow Hammar lake. At the end of June this 
channel was five feet deep ; by the middle of July the depth 
had sunk to three feet ; and by the end of July heliums using 
it had to be dragged through a mixture of mud and water. 
It is doubtful if so rapid a fall was anticipated by General 
Nixon, but in any case there was considerable reason for an 
early movement. 

General Nixon’s information led him to believe that, as the 
bulk of the Turkish troops from Nasiriya had withdrawn to 
Kut, no great opposition was likely to be encountered by 
General Gornnge’s force. This was concentrated by the 
26th June at Qurna and consisted of : Headquarters 12th 
Division, 30th Infantry Brigade (l/4th Hampshire Regiment, 
2/7th Gurkhas, 24th and 76th Punjabis) under command of 
General Melliss, the 63rd Field and 30th Mountain Batteries, 
two-thirds of the 12th Sapper and Miner Company, half the 
48th Pioneers, one settion Divisional Signal Company, a * 
wireless section, one field ambulance and certain supply units. 
Owing to sickness, the 30th Infantry Brigade only mustered 
a total of 1,994 rifles, of which the Hampshire Battalion (from 
the 33rd Brigade) contributed only 297. 

The naval flotilla, assembled at Quma under Captain Nunn, 
consisted of the sloops Espiegle and Odin, the armed launches 
Miner and Sumana, the stem- wheeler river steamers Shushan, 
Mahsoudi and Muzaffari and two horse-boats with a 4’7-inch 
gun in each. As, however, the Espiegle, Odin and Miner 
could not go beyond Kubaish, the Sumana, the 4’7-inch 
horse boats and the three stern-wheelers were the only naval 
vessels really available for the operations. These stem- 
wheelers — ^which had been specially prepared, armed, and 
provided with naval crews for these operations — ^were very 
old, the Shushan having been bvflit originally for the relief 
of General Gordon at Khartoum. The Shushan was armed 
with a 12-pounder,* a 3-pounder and a Maxim, the Mahsoudi 

’’‘Conrad Cato in '‘The Navy in Mesopotamia" describes the troubles of 
the gun’s crew of this temporarily mounted 12-pounder. “ After every 
round, they examined the deck carefully, to see how much of it had carried 
away . and when they found that on the port side the deck could stand the 
strain no more, they shifted the gun over to the starboard side and went on 
gaily firing until a violent recoil very nearly sent the gun, the mounting and 
the remainder of the deck through the bulkhead of the cabin " 
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with a 3-poundei’ and a Maxim and the Miizaffari with a 
Maxim. The Senior Naval Officer was on board the Shushan, 

The troops were accommodated in the river steamers Blosse 
Lynch, Mejidteh and Malamir, on each of whose foredecks 
were mounted two of the 63rd Battery's 18-pounders. The 
tugs Shuhrnr, Shirin, T.l and T.4 and three launches also 
accompanied the force, and they and the river steamers towed 
six mountain and two machine gun rafts, several mahailas 
and lighters full of ammunition or stores and 175 heliums. 

The naval flotilla, the Blosse Lynch (carrying General 
Gorringe and his staff) and three tugs concentrated near 
Kubaish on the evening of the 26th. The information then 
available to General Gorringe, whilst somewhat contradictory, 
indicated only slight opposition in the Akaika channel — where 
there were two Turkish “ Thorny croft " launches near the 
dam — but the presence of three pairs of guns, each with small 
detachments of troops, posted on the banks of the Euphrates 
to command the western portion of the Akaika channel ; 
while it was also estimated that, owing to the return of some 
of the enemy's troops from the direction of Kut, there might 
be as many as fourteen hundred regular Turkish infantry at 
Nasiriya. 

Early on the 27th, the naval flotilla, followed by the Blosse 
Lynch and three tugs, moved across the Hammar lake. At 
the same time the remainder of the vessels conveying the 
force left Qurna and following the leading vessels joined them 
the same evening. 

At about T. 30 p.m., as the British gunboats approached the 
mouth of the Akaika channel, they came under fire from two 
Turkish launches on the further side of the dam, but these 
quickly retired before the British fire. Preceded by mine- 
sweepers, General Gorringe accompanied the Senior Naval 
Officer in the Shushan up the channel and reached the dam. 
No mines had been found and the naval flotilla anchored at 
4 p.m. just below the dam. This was a solid erection rising 
some feet above the water and about thirty feet thick at the 
top. 

Troops were at once landed to occupy the adjacent villages, 
and the sappers and pioneers began to prepare the dam for 
demolition by explosives. The work continued throughout 
the night, and the next morning (28th) the northern end of 
the dam was blown away, clearing a channel about thirty 
feet wide and seven feet deep. During the day this channel 
was extended to a width of about one hundred and fifty feet 
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with an average depth of four to five feet. This clearance 
revealed the presence of four mahailas which had been sunk 
to form the base of the dam when it had been constructed 
two years before, i.e., in 1913, for irrigation purposes. There 
was now a great rush of water pouring through .the newly 
opened channel and this made not only the demolition of the 
base of the dam a very difficult matter, but also proved too 
strong for the unwieldy old stern-wheelers to steam their 
way through. 

The difficulty was overcome by attaching wire hawsers to 
each vessel and, by dint of much efiort on the part of the troops, 
combined with the ships' engines working at full pressure, the 
Shushan and Mahsotidi were coaxed through the opening before 
dark.*** But attempts to pass the 4'7-inch horse-boats through 
during the night were unsuccessful and it was not till the 
next day that they were laboriously hauled through. 

On the 30th Captain Nunn, with the Shushan, Mahsoudi and 
the 4*7-inch horse-boats, and accompanied by one of General 
Gorringe's staff officers and the Commandant of the 76th 
Punjabis, proceeded to reconnoitre up the channel and to 
examine the enemy's position, reported to be on the right bank 
of the Euphrates opposite the western entrance to the Akaika 
channel. Useful results were obtained ; the enemy's guns and the 
approximate position of the enemy's mines were located ; and 
the general lie and nature of the country was ascertained, the 
best positions for British artillery observation being noted ; 
but detailed observations were rendered impossible by the 
hostility of Arabs. 

During the 30th a strong gale prevented the passage of any 
more steamers through the obstruction ; but on the 1st July 
two were passed through and the channel was finally cleared. 
On the 2nd, another reconnaissance was carried out by the 
naval flotilla accompanied by two hundred infantry; and 
further useful information was acquired, though the number 
of hostile Arabs opposing us appeared to have increased. 

The Akaika channel was at that time a tortuous stream, 
about seven miles long and fifty yards broad. The country 
on either bank as far as the vicinity of a mud tower, about 
four miles above the dam, was open and chiefly marsh. This 
tower, located in a cluster of mud and reed huts, was known as 
Ati s House.” Westward of this, as far as the junction with 
the Euphrates, both banks were dry for some distance inland 

* Ti^ee hawsers, each manned by about a hundred men, were made fast 
to each vessel. 
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and were covered with date plantations and much intersected 
by irrigation channels and mud walls. From Ati's House a 
good view was obtainable to the north, but little could be seen 
from it of the Akaika channel and the view to the westward 
was greatly restricted by the date palms and by willow trees 
which grew in some numbers along the banks of the channel. 

From Ati’s House, a path led along a causeway across the 
marshes to some Arab villages to the north and north-west, 
about two thousand five hundred yards distant, lying on the 
Mishashiya creek. This creek joined the Euphrates about two 
miles above the Akaika junction. About two thousand yards 
south-west of Ati’s House, the Shatra creek — ^very deep, with 
a strong current and in places over one hundred yards wide — ■ 
flowed out of the Akaika. The junction of the Shatra and 
the Akaika was commanded by two Turkish guns, entrenched 
and concealed by willow trees on the right bank of the Euphrates 
opposite the Akaika entrance ; and in the intervening stretch 
of the Akaika the Turks were reported to have laid a mine-field. 

By the evening of the 3rd, all the river craft had passed the 
obstruction in the channel and orders were issued for a forward 
movement next day. Starting at 4 aTm. on the 4th, the gun- 
boats with the 76th Punjabis, two mountain guns and a company 
of the 48th Pioneers occupied a position at Ati’s House and on 
the channel bank to the south of it. The pioneers then cut a 
passage for the heliums from the Akaika to the inundation 
northwards of Ati’s House, and a reconnoitring party were 
sent along the path to the Mishashiya creek. It was found 
that by utilising this route the Turkish position opposite the 
Akaika channel could be turned, but the idea of using it was 
discarded, as the opposition encountered from the Arabs showed 
that the operation would require a force of at least two 
battalions. 

In the meantime the remainder of the force had moved up to 
the vicinity of Ati’s House and about 4 p.m. the 2/7th Gurkhas 
landed on the south bank opposite, with orders to move up to 
the Shatra creek. They were to secure a position at the junction 
of the Shatia and the Akaika which afforded a good point ol 
observation of the Turkish guns, and to make good the crossings 
over the Shatra. It was hoped to effect these crossings bj 
means of heliums which were to be towed by hand after dari 
along the Akaika. 

The advance of the Gurkhas was opposed by Arabs and wa; 
much impeded by the thick and intersected date plantations 
which made it difficult to maintain touch and direction. Bj 
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7 p.m., however, they had established themselves on the near 
bank of the Shatra, to find that the enemy was holding the 
further bank. This rendered it impracticable to bring up the 
beUums for crossing. The Gurkhas remained in their position 
for the night under considerable hostile fire, which, however, 
was ill-directed and caused but few casualties. During the 
night the l/4th Hampshire Regiment was sent to reinforce them 
and by 5 a.m. on the 5th had come into line on their right. 

General Gorringe’s intentions for the 5th were to advance 
his force along both banks of the Akaika and to attack the enemy 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, preparatory to crossing that 
river and seizing the Turkish gun position opposite the Akaika 
entrance. The l/4th Hampshire and the 2/7th Gurkhas were 
to cross the Shatra, advance along the south bank of the Akaika, 
locating as they went the exact position of enemy mines in 
the channel, and then cross the Akaika again to the left bank 
of the Euphrates. General Melliss, with the 30th Mountain 
Battery and the 24th and 76th Punjabis, was to move along 
the north bank of the Akaika and establish himself on the left 
bank of the Euphrates well upstream of the Turkish gun position ; 
He should then be abld) it was hoped, to cross the Euphrates 
well above the enemy’s position and might possibly succeed in 
cutting off the two Turkish launches and a steamer reported to 
have arrived at their gun position. The British artillery, naval 
and military, excluding the mountain guns, were to be held in 
readiness to concentrate their fire on the Turkish gun position ; 
General Gorringe’s central signalling station and his own report 
centre were established at Ati’s House ; and he kept the sapper 
company and half the battalion 48th Pioneers in hand in reserve. 

General Melliss’ column commenced its advance at 4.45 a.m., 
on the 5th. The 76th Punjabis, moving along the narrow strip 
of date plantations — about six hundred yards wide — ^between 
the Akaika and the inundation to the north, reached a point 
nearly opposite the Shatra entrance without difficulty. Here 
they came under such heavy fire from the south bank of the 
Akaika and from mud walls to their right front across the 
inundation that their advance was checked. 

Meanwhile heliums and gun rafts had moved through the 
water cut made the previous day into the inundation north- 
west of Ati’s House ; and in these the 24th Punjabis and a 
section of the 30th Mountain Batteiy pushed forward about 
6.15 a.m. towards the right of the 76th Punjabis, being supported 
by the fire of two sections of the 30th Battery on rafts near 
Ati’s House. Though subjected to some enemy gun fire their 
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advance progressed steadily till about 7.30 a.m. Arriving then 
some three hundred yards in rear of the right flank of the 76th 
Punjabis, and about eight hundred yards from the long line 
of mud walls sheltering the enemy on their right front, they 
came under heavy rifle fire. This at once caused them some 
loss and the heliums had to turn broadside on to the enemy to 
allow the fire to be returned. As a further advance by the 
heliums would obviously entail heavy casualties, General Melliss 
ordered the 24th Punjabis to disembark and to carry on the 
attack by land on the right of the 76th Punjabis. 

By this time the Sumana and Shushan had moved up the 
Akaika to the support of the 76th, coming under heavy gun 
and rifle fire. The Sumana was hit twice by shell and thereby 
put out of action. The fire of the British artillery at this time 
was handicapped by the date palms and the lack of elevation 
of their guns, which could, therefore, only fire indirectly with 
the co-operation of forward observing officers ; and some 
difficulty was experienced in consequence in getting the correct 
line of fire and range. 

Having disembarked, the 24th Punjabis commenced to move 
forward about 10 a.m. Supported by’the British guns and by 
the rifle fire of the 76th, they reached the left bank of the 
Euphrates just before noon by a skilful and gallant advance. 
Here they came under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire from 
the Turkish position on the right bank of the Euphrates and 
under “ pom-pom ” fire from the Turkish launches, now retiring 
up the Euphrates 

About half an hour later the 76th began to come up into 
line with the 24th on the river bank, and their combined fire 
with that of tlfe British gvms gradually obtained the mastery 
over the Turkish fire. At about 1.20 p.m. white flags were 
hoisted in the Turkish battery and trenches, and firing ceased. 
Beliums were brought up at once and carried by hand across 
the sixty yards of dry land between the immdation and the 
Euphrates — ^no easy task, as each helium required about sixty 
men to lift it — and at 2 p.m., General Melliss and Colonel Climo 
(commanding 24th Pimjabis) with a few men crossed the 
Euphrates and took possession of the enemy prisoners and guns. 
Half the 24th Punjabis soon followed and put out outposts on 
the right bank of the Euphrates. 

In the meantime, the l/4th Hampshire and the 2, /7th Gurkhas 
had been completely checked at the Shatra creek by the enemy’s 
resistance there ; and General Goninge had sent a company 
of the 48th Pioneers to reconnoitre for a possible crossing further 
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up this creek. It was ascertained that the enemy’s position 
on the further bank only extended for about a mile up the creek ; 
and about 11.30 a.m., when the 24th were seen to be progressing 
successfully, the remaining company of the 48th was sent across 
the Akaika, and the whole halt battalion was ordered to secure 
a crossing over the Shatra above the enemy’s right flank. The 
2/7th Gurkhas were left to occupy the enemy’s attention in fronts 
the l/4th Hampshire were withdrawn and concentrated in rear 
of the Gurkhas ; and the fire of the British guns was directed 
on to the south bank of the Akaika beyond the Shatra creek. 

By 2 p.m., the 48th Pioneers had effected an unopposed 
crossing and were followed by the Hampshire. The Turks 
retiring before their advance towards the Euphrates found their 
main position in British hands and surrendered ; and their 
Arab allies fled to the southward. 

At 4 p.m., the Shushan and Mahsoudi moved up the Akaika 
sweeping for mines ; and an hour later the remaining steamers 
followed, embarking their troops and picking up wounded as 
they went. By 9 p.m., the Akaika had been cleared of mines 
and all the ships anchored at the junction. 

The enemy’s strength that day was estimated at three hundred 
Turkidi troops, two thousand Arabs, two guns and two launches, 
each armed with a " pom-pom.” During tlie action they had 
been reinforced by two gims and seven hundred troops brought 
down by river from Naskiya. Their casualties co^d not be 
estimated, but the British took ninety-one prisoners, two guns 
and large quantities of ammunition and stores. 

The British effective strength had amounted to 1,719 riflies 
and they had suffered 109 casualties, of whom 25 were killed. 
Half of these casualties had been incurred by the 76th Punjabis, 
who had lost 16 killed and 38 wounded out of a total strength 
of 329. 

The Euphrates, in the twenty-five mile stretch extending 
from the Akaika junction to Nasiriya, had an average width 
of about two hundred yards and passed through some of the 
richest country in Mesopotamia. On either bank lay cultivated 
land, interspersed with gardens, strong towers and villages 
within walled enclosures. The cultivation being mainly rice, 
was, in July 1915, almost completely under water. On the 
left bank, belts of date plantations with an occasional fringe of 
wiUow trees were almost continuous, but on the right bank the 
country was much more open. This difference was especially 
noticeable in the stretch between Asani* and the Majinina creek. 


* See Map 6. 
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i.e., some six to nine miles below Nasiriya. Here almost the 
only prominent feature on the right bank was a collection of 
low mounds about a mile west of the mouth of the Majinina 
creek. On both banks, traffic along the dry belts was much 
impeded by the numerous irrigation channels which ran in 
from the river and were of varying width and depth. 

Early on the 6lh July, Captain Nunn, accompanied by Sir 
Percy Cox, proceeded down the Euphrates with the Shushan and 
Mahsoudi to Suq ash Shu 3 rakh. White flags were flying over 
the town, which was an important centre of Arab trade with 
a floating population of about twelve thousand. Landing a 
naval guard and hoisting the Union Jack over the Custom 
House, the British gave over charge of the town to its Shaikh, 
who undertook to protect it ; and Captain Nunn with his gun- 
boats rejoined General Gorringe at about 10 a.m. 

The naval flotilla then proceeded to reconnoitre up the 
Euphrates, followed by the troops in their river steamers. 
By about 4 p.m., when General Gorringe reached the Asani 
bend, the naval ships had located enemy positions near the 
Majinina creek, and an obstruction ^n the river some two 
thousand yards below this creek. The Turks had sunk two 
steamers here,* but as it turned out had not carried out the 
work completely as the obstruction did not block the fairway. 
Further reconnaissance disclosed numbers of the enemy working 
on entrenchments, and a Thornycroft launch was observed near 
the enemy’s position at a bend of the river which was christened 
“ Thornycroft Point.”f The British boats opened fire on 
this launch and the enemy replied with their “ pom-pom ” 
and from a field gun on shore. General Gorringe now decided 
to halt in the Asani bend and to carry out further reconnais- 
sance before continuing the advance. Arab information 
indicated that two thousand Turkish troops, with four field 
and two mountain guns, two Thornycroft launches and large 
numbers of Arabs were in position about Majinina creek and 
Thornycroft Point ; and it was necessary to proceed with 
proper precautions. 

A careful reconnaissance of the enemy's position was made 
the next day {7th). The enemy was found to have thrown 
up strong entrenchments on both banks with their outer 
flanks resting on the marshes. On the right bank, the trenches 
lay behind the deep and broad Majinina creek, the approach 
to which up the right bank was open and devoid of cover. 
The enemy had four guns here and their position and those 


Frat aad Risafa, 


f See Map 0. 
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of the advanced trenches were located. On the left bank, the 
narrow belt of date plantation allowed of a closer approach, 
but it was not found possible to locate the exact sites of their 
advanced trenches or guns in this part of their position. The 
enemy continued to work hard at strengthening their defensive 
works and their launches made several ineffective attempts to 
sink mahailas at the obstruction in the river. 

As a result of the reconnaissance. General Gorringe sent the 
24th Punjabis and half the 48th Pioneers, on the night of the 
7th/8th, to occupy an advanced position along the near bamk 
of the Umm as Sabiyan creek, in order to prevent further 
attempts to block the river and to cover artillery positions 
which had been selected for the British guns. This operation 
was carried out successfully with but little opposition from the 
enemy. By this time all the troops except the 63rd Field 
Battery had disembarked from their steamers and encamped 
on the south bank of the Euphrates in the Asani bend.* 

On the 8th, the British artillery opened on the enemy’s 
position ; but owing to the difficulty of observation its fire 
seemed to have little ejSect. The enemy paid little attention 
to it, continuing their work on the trenches, and their guns 
did not reply. 

General Gorringe’s effective strength was only nineteen 
hundred rifles, and owing to the heat many of these were only 
fit for light duty. The enemy’s position was a strong one and 
was held, it was estimated, by two thousand troops with eight 
guns besides a large number of Arabs. General Gorringe 
decided, therefore, that he must send back for reinforcements. 
The opposition he had encountered had been an unpleasant 
surprise, but there was no time to be wasted. All the available 
British light draught steamers were with his force and it would 
be necessary to send them back to bring up any reinforcements. 
The water in the Hammar lake was falling very quickly and, 
unless the operations could be brought soon to a successful 
conclusion, the water line of communication might become so 
low as to prove impassable by the requisite steamers. Also, 
General Nixon was very anxious to have the use of these 
steamers to complete the withdrawal of troops from Ahwaz, 
to meet what appeared to be the commencement of a Turkish 
move down the Tigris from Kut al Amara, which was having 
a most unsettling effect on the Arabs round Amara. 

The Sumana, owing to the damage received in action on the 
5th, had also to be sent back to Basra for repairs and she and 

O'wing to the great heat, tents had been sent with the force. 
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the river steamers had a good deal of trouble in getting back 
across the Hammar lake, owing to the low state of the channel. 

Meanwhile General Gorringe continued to advance the 
positions of his troops on the Euphrates. On the night of the 
8th/9th, the 2/7th Gurkhas, supported by the 76th Punjabis, 
moved up the left bank of the Euphrates to a position about 
twelve hundred yards south of Thornycroft Point ; and on the 
right bank, a .section of the 30th Mountain Battery took up 
an entrenched position on the right of the 24th Punjabis on 
the banks of the Umm as Sabiyan, while the 24th Punjabis 
established an advanced night piquet on the Euphrates bank 
about eight himdred yards south of the Majiniiia at a 
point known as “ Sixteen Palms.” During the 9th, General 
Melliss drew the enemy’s fire by pretending to attack and 
thus obtained a good indication of the position of their 
trenches.* 

On the night of the 9th/ 10th, the 2/7th Gurkhas on the left 
bank made a further advance and after some opposition estab- 
lished themselves on the south bank of the Atabiya creek. An 
attempt here, on the morning of the 10th, to relieve the Gurkha 
outposts drew a heavy fire from four'*Turkish guns and the 
enemy trenches on the left bank. The enemy had evidently 
been reinforced here and he opened fire down the river with 
six guns. They were answered by the 63rd Battery in barges 
and by the 4- 7-inch in horse-boats from the neighbourhood of 
Asani. The enemy gunfire, which was chiefly directed against 
the two British mountain guns on the Umm as Sabiyan, put 
one of them temporarily out of action and mortally woimded 
the officer commanding the battery. 

On the night of the lOth/llth, another section of mountain 
guns was moved into a position near the British front line on 
the left bank of the Euphrates. Here, next morning, the 
enemy, evidently mistaking a relief movement among the 
Gurkhas for the commencement of an attack, opened a heavy 
fire on the 2/7th trenches. 

During these four days the British troops had been carrying 
out continual reconnaissances of the enemy positions and the 
approaches thereto. 

Their lack of land transport hampered them somewhat, 
for all supplies, ammunition, etc., had to be brought up to 
the advanced positions by water. This had to be done by 
tugs, barges and mahailas during the hours of darkness, and 

* Most of the enemy were using black powder and its smoke clearly showed 
their positions. 
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at first — until they had learned by experience to work in 
complete silence and under cover of the banks as far as possible 
— ^under heavy enemj' fire. 

On the 11th, the Blosse Lynch arrived with the first of the 
reinforcements, i.e., the Headquarters 12th Infantry Brigade, 
67th Punjabis and a section of the l/5th Hampshire Howitzer 
Battery. 

On the night of the llth/12th, the 67th Punjabis relieved 
the 2/7th Gurkhas, drawing, in the operation, a heavy but 
ineffective fire from the enemy. The two Hampshire howitzers 
were placed in position near the Asani camp ; and the 63rd 
Field Battery was brought ashore, as it was considered better 
to sacrifice the mobility they gained in barges to the greater 
accuracy they could obtain by firing on land. 

On the 12th, the Mejidieh arrived with half the 2nd Queen's 
Own Royal West Kent Regiment and half the 90th Punjabis, 
both belonging to the 12th Infantry Brigade.* This brigade 
now took over the advanced positions on the left bank, the 
2/7th Gurkhas being retained there as a support, and the 
76th Punjabis moving down to safeguard the Asani anchorage. 
During the night of the 12th/13th, the enemy made three 
separate attacks against the British front line on the left bank, 
but they were all beaten off without difficulty by the 67th and 
90th Punjabis, who suffered but few casualties. 

On the 13th, the Malamir arrived with the remaining half 
of the 90th Punjabis and the 44th Merwara Infantry. The 
latter battalion took over the duty of protecting the Asani 
anchorage and camp, thus enabling the 76th Punjabis to join 
the 30th Brigade on the right bank. The previous night, an 
officer’s patrol in a bellum had ascertained that the “ sandhills ” 
{i.e., the collection of low moimds west of the Majinina mouth) 
could be reached by bellum. General Gorringe at once deter- 
mined to seize them and Shukhair village by night, as it 
appeared likely that the enemy’s position on the right bank 
could be enfiladed from the sandhills. 

General Gorringe’s plan was, briefly, as follows : — On the 
right bank to advance the British positions to a line running 
from Shukhair to “ Sixteen Palms ” and to establish at the 
“ Sandhills ” a force which would then attack the enemy’s 
communications and rear ; while on the left bank a simul- 
taneous attack was made on the enemy’s trenches. General 
MeHiss was given charge of the operations on the right bank, 

* 2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent, 67th Punjabis, 90th Punjabis, 44th 
Merwara Intantry. 
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three battalions (l/4th Hampshire, 24th and 76th Punjabis) 
of his own (30th) brigade and four mountain guns being placed 
at his disposal for the purpose, and the h^ battalion 48th 
Pioneers was also to be under his orders till the line Shukhair- 
Sixteen Palms had been established. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dunlop, temporarily in command of the 12th Brigade, was 
instructed to be ready to attack on the left bank, when ordered, 
with the two mountain guns and the 67th and 90th Punjabis. 
General Gorringe retained in reserve, at his own disposal, the 
half battalion West Kents, 2/7th Gurkhas, 44th Merwaras and 
the sapper company. As soon as the line Shukhair-Sixteen 
Palms had been established, the half battalion 48th Pioneers 
was also to join this reserve. 

At 12.30 a.m., on the 14th, the 76th Pimjabis and the half 
battalion 48th Pioneers advanced and seized the line Shukhair- 
Sixteen Palms. The operation was skilfxilly carried out and 
met with little real opposition, the British casualties being 
slight. 

Early on the same night, the l/4th Hampshire took over 
the trenches along the Umm as Sabiyan from the 24th Punjabis, 
who started with four mountain gun&»from the western end 
of this creek at 12.45 a.m. for their enterprise against the sand- 
hills. This operation, which was to be carried out in heliums, 
was in charge of Lieutenant-Colonel Climo of the 24th Punjabis. 
Moving m single file, the heliums advanced north-westwards 
along a channel clear of reeds, at a pace regulated by the 
mountain gun rafts and, therefore, necessarily dow. About 
3 a.m. the column was fired on by an enemy piquet and 
inclined to its left to obtain the shelter of the reeds, where, 
however, they found progress very slow and exhausting, as it 
became necessary to man-handle the helhtms for a great part 
of the way. About 3.45 a.m. a heavy but inaccurate fire was 
opened on the column from the north-east, but by 4.30 a.m. 
a position was reached about a mile to the ysrest of the sandhills. 
Here Colonel Climo called a brief halt to ascertain his position. 
About 5 a.m., when it had become sufl&dently light to discern 
his objective. Colonel Climo, leaving his guns with an escort 
of a company, pushed on with the rest of his heliums 
to within one thousand yards of the sandhills, and there 
awaited the bombardment of his guns. He considered it 
necessary to obtain a rapid decision before the enemy garrison 
could be reinforced or the marsh Arabs could collect to attack 
him. After a brief bombardment by his guns, therefore. 
Colonel Climo ordered the attack to proceed. 
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The advance was carried out with dash and rapidity, the 
men wading the last stages through water varying from 
eighteen inches to four feet in depth, over a muddy bottom 
pitted with deep holes. Open spaces at intervals had to be 
crossed under heavy fire, but the Punjabis pushed on gallantly 
and got to within two hundred and fifty yards of the position. 
From here, however, all attempts at assault proved unsuccessful. 
The enemy were well entrenched and with heavy fire kept 
back the British line Arabs from the marshes had by now 
begun to attack the left flank and rear of the 24th and the 
battalion reserve became fully occupied in holding them off. 
Further, to add to the difficulty of the situation, Turkish 
guns to the north began to fire, enfidading the attacking lines. 

Colonel Climo, realising that success was no longer possible 
and that delay was hazardous, ordered his men to withdraw 
to the mountain gun position. But this was no easy matter. 
His men were exhaiisted and, much hampered by the woimded, 
whose fate woxild be death if abandoned to the Arabs, their 
progress could only be very slow. Moreover the Arabs, 
encouraged by the retirement, closed in on them persistently ; 
the Turkish garrison of-ithe sandhills also followed them up; 
and it was only the cool skill of their commander, the stead- 
fastness of officers and men of the 24th, and the steady and 
valuable covering fire of the 30th Mountain guns and their 
infantry escort, that finally effected the desired concentration 
near the guns. 

Here Colonel Climo reorganised the remnants of his small force 
for their final retirement. He divided his bellum flotilla into 
three parties, two of which consisted each of a section of guns 
with an infantry escort, and a third, to act as rearguard, of 
infantry only with their machine guns. In the meantime, the 
Turkish detachment from the sandhills had advanced to within 
seven hundred yards and brought a heavy fire to bear on the 
guns and the infantry heliums. The Arabs were still trying to 
dose in and the Turkish gun fire increased in intensity and 
accuracy. But the training and discipline of the British force 
prevailed and the retirement was carried out steadily and in 
good order ; though, owing to the continual groimding of the 
gun-rafts and heliums, the pace was very dow. By about 
10 a.m., however, the column had reached cover at the point 
from which it had started some hours earlier. 

That they had failed was no fault of officers or men. 
They had met with unexpected opposition, and General Gorringe 
in lus report paid spedal tribute to Colonel Climo’s skill and 
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gallantry in a difficult situation. The 24th Punjabis had 
suffered heavy casualties, the greater part of which had been 
incurred in the final stages of their unsuccessful assault. Out 
of a strength of 8 British officers and 428 Indian ranks, they had 
lost 56 killed and 91 wounded ; and, as is usually the case in 
such circumstances, their losses had been proportionately 
greatest in British officers, of whom aU but two had been killed. 

Owing to the failure to capture the sandhills. General Gorringe 
decided to postpone the attack he had contemplated on the left 
bank. The Turks, however, had taken alarm at the threat to 
their right flank and withdrew troops from the left bank and 
their reserve to strengthen this part of their line; and 
General Gorringe attributed much of his subsequent success 
to this fact. 

On the 14th, the Turkish troops were estimated to be five 
to six thotisand strong with ten guns, and it seemed clear that 
they were still being reinforced. General Gorringe’s strength 
in rifles had fallen to three thousand four hundred, owing chiefly 
to sickness caused by the climate ; and aU ranks were feeUng 
the effect of the continuous hard work in the excessive heat. 
He, therefore, decided to ask for further reinforcements, 
especially aeroplanes* and heavy guns. Meanwhile he would 
postpone further attack, but would push forward his advanced 
trenches to give the assaulting troops a covered position of 
assembly nearer to the enemy. The next few days were 
occupied in this way and in minor fighting of a persistent and 
harat;fting nature, in which, however, ffie British riflemen, 
much assisted by the fire of tlie 63rd Battery now in position 
near the mouth of the Umm as Sabiyan, gradually established 
fire superiority over the Turks. 

On the 19th and 20th July, reinforcements arrived, consisting 
of the 18th Infantry Brigade {2nd Norfolk, UOth Mahrattas 
and 120th Infantry) the remaining half battalion West Kents, 
the 17th Sapper Company, the Maxim gun battery, two 5-inch 
guns of the 86th Heavy Battery, the remaining section of the 
1 /5th Hampshire Howitzer Battery, a battery of four 15-pounders 
manned by Madras ArtUlery Volunteers (recently arrived from 
India) and some details. An aeroplane also arrived on the 19th 
and was foUowed by a second — ^wluch had had to make a forced 
landing en route — three days later.f 


* The great heat had affected the aeroplanes, and both the British aeroplanes 
had in consequence been out of action for some time previous to this. 

fTwo "Caudron” aeroplanes had reached Basra on the 14th July, makmg 
a total of four aeroplanes m the country. 
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In the meantime the enemy, who had been very active in 
strengthening his defensive works, especially on the nght bank, 
appeared to have been further reinforced ; and had evidently 
withdrawn his guns to new concealed positions, which could 
not be located. On the 21st, an aeroplane reconnaissance gave 
General Gorringe for the first time a comprehensive idea of the 
enemy’s dispositions and the local topography ; and subsequent 
reconnaissances by both aeroplanes shed further light on the 
situation, though the hostUe guns could still not be located. 

Betiyeen the 6th and 23rd July, the British force had incurred 
three hundred and two casualties from enemy action, including 
those of the 24th Punjabis on the 14th ; of the remainder, 
forty-seven were in the 67th, thirty in the 90th, and twenty- 
seven in the 76th Punjabis battalions ; as the British infantry 
had done no duty in the front trenches their losses had been 
very small. 

The successive batches of reinforcements had experienced 
very great difficulty in crossing Hammar lake and the dam in the 
Akaika channel. Constant transhipments and relays of tugs 
and steamers had been necessary ; and much man-handling 
and toil was required before all the barges and boats had been 
punted, dragged, or pushed through the mud and water of the 
main channel. This work was rendered more trying by the 
intense moist heat and the virulence of the myriads of 
mosquitoes. Fortunately, however, the Arabs gave practically 
no trouble and the gunboat patrols had been able in conse- 
quence to ensure the security of the line of communication 
without much difficulty. 

On the evening of the 23rd General Gorringe’s force was dis- 
posed as follows : — 

On the right bank, with their advanced troops entrenched on 
the line Shukhair-Sixteen Palms, were the 30th Infantry 
Brigade,* the 17th Sapper Company and a company 48th 
Pioneers on the Umm as Sabiyan. In position near them 
were fourteen field gims (six 18-pounders of the 63rd Battery, 
four Hampshire howitzers and four 15-pounders), while further 
back near the Asani bend were two 5-inch heavy guns of the 
86th Battery on land and two 4- 7-inch naval guns in barges 
on the river. 

On the left bank, with their advanced trenches three hundred 
yards north of the Atabiya creek, were three battalionsf of the 

* The 2/7th Gurkhas were to rejoin the brigade from the left bank that 
night. 

f The fourth battalion (44th Merwaras) was guarding Asam Camp. 
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12th Infantry Brigade (West Kents, 67th and 90th Punjabis), 
the 12th Sapper Company and a company of the 48th Pioneers. 
Close up in position on their right rear were the six guns of the 
30th Mountain Battery. 

Three battalions of the 18th Infantry Brigade (Norfolks, 
noth and 120th) formed the general reserve near the Asani 
anchorage, two battalions being on the left, and one on the 
right, bank of the river. 

The Maxim battery was on board the Muzaffari ; and three 
hundred and fifty soldiers, sick but able to bear arms, were 
organised as a reserve on board the Mejidieh and the T.4. 
A barge had been armoured and, loaded with bridging material, 
was held in readiness for crossing the Majinina creek ; and boats 
and material for bridging the Maiyadiya were also ready in 
the Atabiya creek. 

The maintenance of telephonic communication had been 
rendered difficult by the cables being constantly cut by enemy 
fire and river traffic, but by this tune the arrangements were 
as complete as was possible. 

The Sumana had rejoined the naval»flotilla from Basra and 
with the Shushan and Mahsoudi were held in readiness at the 
western end of the Asani bend to co-operate. 

In his order issued on the 23rd for operations next day. 
General Gorringe announced his intention of capturing the 
enemy’s advanced trenches on both banks. 

After a concentrated artillery bombardment, the troops on 
the left bank were, at 5.30 a.m., to attack the enemy’s trenches 
opposite them and to make good the south bank of the Maiyadiya 
creek. This attack was to be supported by the covenng fire of 
the troops on the right bank and of the 63rd Battery, 

At the same time the fire of the heavy guns and the howitzers 
was to be concentrated on the eastern faces of the enemy’s 
works on the right bank beyond the mouth of the Majinina 
creek. By 6 a.m., the troops on the right bank were to be 
prepared to move forward (when the artillery bombardment 
had sufficiently broken down the enemy’s resistance), cross the 
Majinina creek, and attack the enemy’s trenches opposite. The 
Sumana would be in readiness near the Atabiya creek to tow 
the armoured barge with bridging material across and run 
her aground in the Majinina creek to provide a passage for 
the infantry. 

Of the general reserve, the 18th Brigade headquarters with 
the Norfolks and 110th Mahrattas were to assemble by 5 a.m. 
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close to, and south of, the Atabiya creek ; while the 120th 
Inf antry were at the same time to be in position near the Umm 
as Sabiyan creek. 

Two hundred rounds per rifle and four sandbags per man were 
to be carried by the troops, who were also to be provided with 
yeUow flags to indicate their position to the artillery. 

General Gorringe's headquarters were to be established in a 
tower on the left bank near the obstruction in the river. 

The morning of the 24th dawned with a comparatively 
cool breeze, wMch was a perfect godsend for the troops. At 
5 a.m. the British artillery opened the engagement, the four 
15-pounders firing on the sandhills, the heavy 5-inch guns and 
the howitzers searching the enemy’s trenches near Thomycroft 
Point and the 4 •7-inch guns bombarding the eastern flank of 
the Majinina trenches. 

At 5.30 a.m., the 12th Brigade advanced to the attack on 
the left bank, supported by the fire of the 30th Mountain and 
63rd Field Batteries and by the rifle and machine gun fire of 
the 24th Punjabis from Sixteen Palms ; while the 5-inch 
heavies and the howitzers switched on to the Majinina position. 
The West Kents, advaficing on a two hundred yards frontage 
with their left on the Euphrates, led the attack, supported by 
the rifle fire of half the ^th Punjabis on their right and by the 
massed fire of the six brigade machine guns still further on their 
right. The other half of the 90th Punjabis followed the West 
Kents in close support and the brigade commander (Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dunlop) held the 67th Punjabis in local reserve. 

The attack was carried out with great dash and gallantry 
over two hundred yards of open and cleared ground, and in 
spite of the enemy’s stout resistance the British infantry had 
carried the trenches near Thomycroft Point by 6.40 a.m., 
shooting many of the enemy at close quarters and bayoneting 
others in their trenches. In this affair the West Kents displayed 
marked gallantry, for which they received high praise in General 
Gorringe’s report. 

Having secured their footing, the 12th Brigade, supported 
by the close fire of the 30th Mountain Battery, proceeded to 
clear the remainder of the enemy trenches south of the 
Maiyadiya creek. In this they met with stout opposition, and 
at 8.40 a.m. — ^when Colonel Dunlop put his last man into the 
fight — ^stubborn resistance was still being encountered. The 
110th Mahrattas from the general reserve were, therefore, sent 
up to reinforce the 12th Brigade, but before they had reached 
the fighting line (about 10 a.m.), renewed efforts by the 12th 
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Brigade had succeeded in clearing the enemy out of all their 
positions south of the Maiyadiya creek. The creek itself was 
crossed by the enemy’s boat bridge and the Maiyadiya position, 
including six ^ns, fell into our hands. The 12th Brigade was 
then reorganised by its commander and shortly after noon 
resumed the advance northward, the 67th Punjabis leading, 
with the West Kents and 90th Punjabis following in support. 

Meanwhile, on the right bank, at 6.40 a.m.(when it was seen 
that the force on the left bank had estabhshed themselves in the 
Thomycroft Point trenches), the 30th Brigade under General 
Melliss was ordered to advance. At the same time, the Sumana 
started to tow the armoured barge across the river to the 
Majinina creek, and the Shushan, Mahsoudi and Muzaffari 
(Maxim battery) moved up-stream to co-operate by close range 
fire. On board the Sumana, commanded by Lieutenant Harris, 
R.N., were the 17th Sapper Company under Captain Loring, 
R.E., and fifty men of the 48th Pioneers, under Captain Hewett ; 
and in the armoured bridging barge was a covering party of 
the l/4th Hampshire Regiment, under Captain Parsons. The 
barge was to be run aground both to afiord a means of crossing 
the creek and to bring to the spot malerial for the erection of 
two trestle bridges. 

The operation was carried out most gallantly, under heavy 
artillery and rifle fire, with great coolness and skill. The 
enemy’s position had to be approached very closely and both 
the Sumana and the barge were swept with bullets, and the 
barge was holed by enemy shell. The Sumana was badly 
damaged, but managed to withdraw pitted with bullet marks, 
after successfully grounding the barge in the required position, 
about 8 15 a.m. The British casualties on board these two 
vessels had been considerable, especially in the Hampshire 
and the 17th Sapper Company, which had suffered twenty 
casualties each out of the detachments numbering thirty-five’" 
and fifty-five respectively. 

While this was being effected, the enemy’s position was 
being heavily bombarded by the British guns ; and the assault- 
ing line of the 30th Brigade — composed of the l/4th Hampshire 
and 2/7th Gurkhas — ^were advancing on the Majinma creek. 
They were met by heavy fire and the ground they had to cross 
was devoid of cover except for grass about two feet high. 
But this high grass rendered it almost impossible for men 
to fire when l 3 nng down. By 7.30 a.m., however, the line had 
established itself dose to the south bank of the creek about 

* This was the total effective strength of No. 3 Company on this date. 
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three hundred yards from the enemy’s trenches ; and here, 
under heavy fire, the line waited for the barge and bridges to 
be placed in position. By 8.15 a.m. they were reinforced 
on their left by a part of the 76th Punjabis, who had followed 
the two leading battalions in close support. 

As soon as the barge had grounded, the remnant of 
the Hampshire covering party landed on the north bank of the 
creek, and the sappers and pioneers started to construct 
the two trestle bridges west of the barge. They were under the 
close range fire of the enemy, but fortunately obtained good 
cover from the steep bank on the enemy’s side of the creek. 

After about an hour’s work had been carried out on the 
bridges, the 30th Brigade delivered their assault. This was 
most gallantly carried out, the Hampshire Regiment and a 
Gurkha company leading, followed by the remainder of the 
Gurkhas and the 76th Punjabis. The barge and the bridges 
proved too difficult to use, but fortunately the barge had 
acted as a sort of dam and in consequence had lessened the 
depth of water in the creek. Assisted by the sappers and 
pioneers, the infantry waded waist-deep across here and made 
good their footing on the further bank, to find themselves 
confronted by another water channel — about three feet deep — 
running along the front of the enemy’s trenches, which were 
about sixty to seventy yards off. These trenches, which had 
been considerably damaged by the British artillery fire, were 
strongly constructed with loopholes and overhead cover, barbed 
wire on the flanks and connected with the rear by communica- 
tion trenches. But the enemy fled from them before the 
British onset, abandoning five field guns, many rifles and much 
ammunition Before 10 a.m., the whole of the Majmina 
position and about a hundred prisoners were in British 
hands. 

Part of the 2/7th Gurkhas at once took up the pursuit of 
the retiring enemy along the river bank ; steps were taken to 
consohdate the Majinina position, and, joined by the 120th 
Infantry who had been pushed up from the reserve, the 
remainder of the 2/7th Gurkhas and the 76th Punjabis also 
joined in the pursuit. The l/4th Hampshire were retained in 
the position, where they were jomed by the 24th Punjabis from 
Sixteen Palms. 

Meanwhile the Shushan and Muzaffari had been moving 
up the river, and under heavy rifle and gun fire, in which 
the Muzaffari was holed by a shell, the Maxim battery was 
skilfully lainded at the Majinina position. Although the 
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enemy were retreating they still offered considerable opposition, 
and for some time the ships continued to be engaged heavily. 

The close nature of the country, the great heat,* and the 
lack of land transport aU combined to hamper an effective 
pursuit. 

At 10 a.m., two sections of the 63rd Field Battery began 
to embark in the Mejid/ieh and in a gun barge. They were all 
on board by noon, when the Norfolks from the general reserve 
were also embarked in the Mejidieh, which then received orders 
to proceed upstream. General Goninge intended to concen- 
trate the 18th Infantry Brigade on the left bank of the river, 
preparatory to an attack on the enemy’s rearward position 
on the Sadanawiya creek. At 1 p.m.,t he himself proceeded 
upstream to interview brigade commanders personally and to 
complete arrangements for the further advance. 

At this hour, the general situation was as follows : — 

On the right bank, the leading lines of the 30th Brigade 
were about two thousand yards north of the Majinina creek. 
To their left, but well out of reach, were some five hundred 
of the enemy who had garrisoned the sandhills and were now 
retiring on Nasiriya. To their froiJt appeared an enemy 
entrenched position, whose river approach was commanded 
by two guns at the mouth of the Sadanawiya creek. 

On the left bank, the 12th Brigade were some nineteen 
hundred yards north of the Maiyadiya creek — slightly in 
advance of the 30th Brigade on the opposite bank — and were 
engaging the enemy in the Sadanawiya trenches. 

The Shushan and Sumana were almost abreast of the 30th 
Brigade; and the Mahsoudi, with the 4- 7-inch guns, and the 
Mejidieh were near Thomycroft Point on their way upstream. 
Here the Norfolks received orders to disembark on the right 
bank of the river. 

For the next two hours or so, the battle became stationary 
while the 12th Brigade were canning out reconnaissances of 
the Turkish left, and General Gorringe proceeded upstream 
and reviewed the situation after personal discussion with his 
subordinate commanders. Between 3 and 4 p.m. "he received 
information from the 12th Brigade that the enemy along the 
Sadanawiya creek showed signs of retiring, evidently owing 
to the effect of the fire of the Shushan and the naval 4- 7-inch 
guns. 


* The temperature was well over 1 10® Fahrenheit in the shade. 
fBy this time telephonic communication between General Gorringe 's 
headquarters and the bngades had been completely interrupted. 
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General Gorringe at once issued orders for the forces on 
both banks to advance ; and the naval boats pushed upstream. 
The Norfolks, with Colonel Frazer, temporarily in command 
of the 18th Brigade, were ordered to re-embark in the Mejidieh, 
which was then to proceed upstream, picking up General 
Gorringe and his headquarters as they went. This having 
been done, she steamed on abreast of the brigades on cither 
bank, who were now advancing slowly but steadily. Captain 
Nunn now moved in quite close to the Sadanauij’a position 
with the Shushan and brought every gun he had to bear on 
the defenders at point-blank range, being well supported by 
the 18-pounders in the Mejidieh firing at about one thousand 
yards range. The result was decisive. The enemy offered 
little further resistance and fled northwards across the marshes 
in disorder. 

The Norfolks were landed and, with the 12th Brigade, halted 
for the night in the Sadanawiya position, the 30th Brigade 
occupying a position opposite them on the right bank of the 
Euphrates. 

It was now 6 p.m., and Captain Nunn in the Shushan, 
accompanied by the Suinana and the Mahsoudi, pushed on to 
reconnoitre towards Nasiriya. As he approached the town, 
a Turkish "Thomycroft” launch fled upstream at full speed, 
opening a rapid fire from her " pom'-pom ” and Maxim. By 
this time the 12-pounder in the Shushan was in a very insecure 
state and it was doubtful if the gun-mounting and the deck 
would stand any more firing. However, Lieutenant-Commander 
Seymour, in charge, decided to take the risk and, laying the 
gun himself, got a direct hit at the third shot. This set the 
launch* on fire and her crew ran her ashore and fled. Seeing 
white flags displayed over Nasiriya, the naval flotiUa approached 
the town ; but Turkish troops from a housetop opened a heavy 
fire, wounding Lieutenant-Commander Seymour and a stoker 
in the Shushan. As the hght was failing. Captain Nunn decided 
to withdraw and anchor below Nasiriya for the night. 

About 6 a.m. the next morning (25th) a deputation of leading 
Arab citizens came alongside the Shushan and invited the 
British to occupy Nasiriya, which they said had been evacuated 
by the Turks during the night. Captain Nunn at once communi- 
cated with General Melliss, commanding the 30th Brigade, who 
was encamped not far away ; and he with a hundred Gurkhas 
in the Shushan, Sumana and Mahsoudi proceeded to take over 

♦The second Thomycroft launch is said to have been scuttled by the 
Turks about four miles upstream of Nasiriya. 
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Nasiriya The 12th and 30th Brigades marched in during the 
day, while the 18th Brigade cleared up the battlefield and held 
the line of communication with Asani. 

In the action of the 24th, the enemy force under command 
of Ahmed Bey was, after the fight, estimated to have consisted 
of about 4,200 Turkish troops with 15 guns* and a large number 
of Arab tribesmen. Of these some 1,500 troops with 5 guns 
were understood to have been defending the right bank of the 
river, 1,700 with 6 guns were on the left bank, and about 1,000 
with 4 guns on the Sadanawiya position. The British captured 
all the 15 guns, 5 machine guns, a large quantity of arms, 
ammunition and stores and 3 motor boats. The Turkish 
casualties were roughly estimated at 2,000 killed and 
wounded ; and in addition the British captured 450 prisoners 
on the 24th, a number which had increased by the 29th to 951. 
The Turks had fought stubbornly and their gun fire had been 
unusually accurate and efficient. 

The effective strength of the British troops on the 24th July 
was about 4,600 nfies with 26 naval and mihtary guns (excluding 
the naval 3-pounders). The infantry battahons were all much 
below establishment, varying in numb&s from 140 in the l/4th 
Hampshire Regiment to 620 in the 120th Infantry. The battle 
casualties on that day amounted to 104 killed and 429 wounded, 
of which 44 killed and 1 10 wounded had been in the West Kents, 
who had gone into action under 500 strong ; and the l/4th 
Hampshire had incurred 45 casualties out of their total of 140. 
Of the 12th Divisional Signal Company more than half had been 
disabled by sickness and casualties in action in the course of 
the heavy and continuous work they had to carry out during 
these operations. 

During the operations on the Euphrates the naval casualties 
in action had been two officers and three men wounded. 

General Nixon in his despatch reporting these operations, 
which had been such a complete and brilhant success, says : — 
“ I cannot praise too highly the skill and determination 
with which General Gorringe conducted the task assigned 
to him — ^nor the gallant and devoted manner in which the 
troops under his command responded to the strenuous 
calls which were made upon them. 

“ Seldom, if ever, have our troops been called upon to 
campaign m more trying heat than they have experienced 
this summer in the marshy plains of Mesopotamia. 

“ Many indeed succumbedf to the effects of the sun when 

* One 4-inch heavy gun, twelve field guns and two mountain guns. 

t373 fighting ranks were transferred sick to Basra from the Euphrates 
between 26th June and 23rd July, and on the 24th July there were 316 sick 
in hospital at Asam. 
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trenches had to be manned without a vestige of shade ; 
and others were worn out by illness and by restless nights, 
spent in digging and carrying stores from the ships, or 
disturbed by the attacks and fire of the enemy. 

" Yet in spite of diminished numbers, the spirit of the 
troops never flagged and in the assault of the entrench- 
ments, which the Turks thought impregnable, British 
and Indian soldiers vied with each other and displayed a 
gallantry and devotion to duty worthy of the highest 
traditions of the service. 

“ I would also place on record my high opinion of the 
excellent work performed by the officers and men of the 
Royal Flying Corps, whose valuable reconnaissances so 
materially assisted in clearing up the situation before the 
battle of the 24th July. 

“ Nor can I fail to express my deep appreciation of the 
valuable and whole-hearted co-operation of the officers and 
men of the Royal Navy under the command of Captain 
W. Nunn, D.S.O., Senior Naval Officer. It was in a great 
measure due to the excellent work performed by the Royal 
Navy that these amphibious operations were brought to 
so successful a conclusion . . . .” 

All the ranks of General Gorringe’s force were much gratified 
at hearing the following message which His Majesty the King 
sent General Nixon on the 28th July ; — 

“ The splendid achievement of General Gorringe's column 
in spite of many hardships and intense heat fills me with 
admiration.” 

Nasiriya, which had thus come into British occupation, was 
a comparatively modem town of some ten thousand inhabitants, 
which had been founded on the left bank of the Euphrates by 
Nasir Pasha, chief of the Muntafik Arabs. A centre of consider- 
able trade, its importance was mainly due to its being the 
Turkish headquarters in the Muntafik country ; and the 
Muntafik were the most powerful and warlike of the Arabs in 
Lower Mesopotamia. The town was laid out in wide parallel 
streets and possessed some good bmldings, but the greater part 
consisted of native houses whose dirty and insanitary conditions 
precluded their use by the British force. This was unfortunate, 
as the field ambulances with the force were overcrowded and 
the health of officers and men was causing General Gorringe 
some anxiety. At the time of our occupation Nasiriya was, 
owing to the floods, practically an island. 



CHAPTER XII. 


THE BATTLE OF KUT AND OCCUPATION OF A2IZIYA. 

T owards the end of June the Turks at Kut had begun 
pushing detachments down the Tigris, with, as it seemed, 
the triple object of covenng their concentration at Kut, of 
creating a diversion to assist their force at Nasiriya, and of 
encouraging the local Arabs to rise against the British. 

Below and above Amara the Tigris passes through the 
territory of the Albu Muhammad and Bard Lam Arabs. Both 
these tribes — and particularly the Bani Lam — had, in centuries 
of piratical independence, acquired habits which were difficult 
to eradicate and which necessitated constant military pre- 
cautions by all our detachments. The Shaikhs of these tribes 
possessed no great authority over thefti, and the dominating 
factor in the Arab mind was personal profit, preferably at the 
expense of the losing side, but generally regardless of any but 
local and temporary considerations. The behaviour of the 
most famous Shaikh of the Bani Lam — Ghazban — ^is a typical 
example. Induced by Turkish bribes and by his hatred of the 
Shaikh of Mohammerah to join the Turks in their raid into 
Arabistan, no sooner did he see that they were cut olB from 
Amara by General Townshend’s occupation than he turned 
against them. Attacking the Turkish force as they approached 
Amara, he had taken from them much plunder and two guns ; 
and these he had sent in to us saying that he had been presented 
with them by the Turks ! Not long after this he offered us his 
formal submission and expressed his willingness to co-operate 
with us in our advance on Kut ; but he soon accepted another 
heavy Turkish bribe and rejoined forces with them. 

General Townshend fell sick a few days after he had captured 
Amara, and, soon after, he proceeded on sick leave to India. 
In order to counter the Turkish activities. General Delamain, 
who had temporarily succeeded to the command of the 
6th Division, established on the 3rd July an advanced post 
at Kumait, about twenty-eight miles above Amara. But the 
withdrawal of British troops from the Tigris to reinforce 
General Gorringe, the shortage of river transport, the defection 
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of the Bani Lam, and the continued advance down the river 
of Turkish troops rendered it advisable to substitute for the 
Kumait post a " River column ” to support the naval flotilla, 
and Kumait was evacuated on the 20th * The new column 
consisted of the Shaitan and Comet, a detachment of Sappers 
and the 22nd Punjabis carried in two river steamers, and a 
launch. 

The Turks then occupied Kumait, but only for a few days, 
as the news of the capture of Nasinya caused a general Turkish 
retirement on the Tigris towards Kut. At the same time 
General Nixon decided to push forward his troops on the 
Tigris and get into touch with the Turks ; if, as seemed likely, 
they were to retire, the British might be able to prevent 
the removal of any Turkish guns which had been pushed down 
the river. Orders were accordingly issued to General Fry, 
now in command at Amara, to send detachments to reinforce 
the river column and push gradually forward to get into touch 
with the Turks. For the time being, this advance was not to 
proceed beyond Ali Gharbi, some fifty miles by land or eighty 
by water above Amara 

Owing, however, to tire shortage of river transport, arrange- 
ments could not be made for this movement to take place 
before the 30th. On that day General Delamain advanced 
from Amara with a small column in steamers ; next day he 
joined forces with the river column and, preceded by the 
Shaitan and Comet, occupied Ali Gharbi without opposition. 
From here. General Delamain’s river steamers had to return 
to Amara to bring up the remainder of his force ; but the naval 
flotiUa continued to reconnoitre up stream for some fifteen miles, 
meeting with no opposition. The nearest Turkish detach- 
ment, reported to be about three hundred strong with two guns, 
was said to be at Shaikh Sa’ad. 

At the end of July the dispositions of the British force 
were : — ^At Nasiriya, under General Gorringe, the 63rd Field, 
30th Mountain, Volunteer 15-pounder and Maxim Batteries, 
the 12th Sapper Company and the 12th and 30th Infantry 
Brigades (eight battalions). En route, or under orders to 
move, from Nasiriya to Amara, were the l/5th Hants Howitzer 
and a section of the 86th Heavy Batteries, the 17th Sapper 
Company, 48th Pioneers and the 18th Infantry Brigade 
(Norfolks, noth and 120th). 


* General Nixon had temporanly to give up any idea of taking the offensive 
against the Turks up the Tigris. 
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At Ali Gharbi, on the Tigris, under General Delamain were 
one troop 7th Lancers, the 82nd Field and a section of the 
104th Heavy Batteries, half the 22nd Sapper Company, the 
16th Infantry Brigade (Dorsets, 104th and 117th) and the 22nd 
Punjabis. Here also were the Comet, Shaitan and two 4'7-inch 
guns in horse-boats. 

At Amara were the headquarters of the 6th Division, 
7th Lancers, the 76th Field Battery and one section each of 
the 86th and 104th Heavy Batteries, four 15-pounders, a 
spare 18-pounder in a barge, half the 22nd Sapper Company, 
the 17th Infantry Brigade (Oxfords, 103rd and 119th) and 
the bridging train. 

On the Tigris line of communication were the 20th Punjabis 
at Qala Salih and half the 66th Punjabis at Quma. 

At Ahwaz were the 6th Cavalry Brigade (“ S ” Battery 
R.H.A., 23rd and 33rd Cavalry) ; and at Basra were two 
squadrons 16th Cavalry, 23rd Mountain Battery, Sirmur 
Sappers and the 33rd Infantry Bngade (4th Rajputs and half 
66th Punjabis). The 11th Rajputs were about to leave Basra 
for Bushire, where the British garrison consisted of a squadron 
16th Cavalry, five captured Turkish gtins (recently sent from 
Basra) and the 96th Infantry. 

The Turkish numbers and dispositions were estimated as 
follows : — ^At and near Kut, the reformed 38th Division with 
a strength of about 5,000 rifles and 19 guns ; retiring on Kut 
from Nasiriya the remnants* of the 35th Division, consisting 
of about 2,000 rifles ; and at or near Baghdad, the 37th Reserve 
Division totalling about 2,700 rifles with two guns. 

General Nixon’s memorandum of the 24th June dealing with 
the question of an advance to Kut, which was mentioned in 
the last chapter, was received at Army Headquarters in India 
on the 6th July. General Nixon considered that the occupation 
of Kut would consohdate our military position and would have 
considerable advantages. By concentrating at Kut, the Turks 
threatened both Amara and Nasiriya, and this forced us to 
divide our staking force so as to garrison both places strongly 
and to hold a large reserve in a central position, such as Qurna. 
If we ourselves occupied Kut and concentrated our striking 
force there, we should cover Nasiriyaf to a considerable extent 

* The actual numbers and movements of these were uncertain After the 
action of the 24th July they had escaped detection by our aeroplanes. The 
Turkish troops were said to have stripped ofi their uniforms and to be 
making their way north in disorganised bodies without arms 

t It IS to be noted that by this time General Nixon had learned that steamers 
could only move down the Shatt al Hai as far as Shatrat al Muntafik. 
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and permit of its being held by a reduced garrison, sufficient 
to watch the local tribes and the Euphrates valley. A Turkish 
advance on Nasiriya by this valley was unlikely owing to the 
physical difficulties and, if made while we were at Kut, would 
expose Baghdad to a British counter-stroke from there. In 
short, General Nixon considered that our occupation of Kut, 
while depriving the enemy of two alternative lines of operation, 
would enable us to concentrate our main forces on a single 
line of advance. 

He then went on to point out the political advantage of 
interposing a military force between the Turks and the im- 
portant Bani Lam tribe, which inhabited a large portion of 
the northern part of the Basra vilayet Until the whole of 
that tribe became amenable to our authority, it could not be 
said that we were in secure occupation of the entire Basra vilayet, 
which, as a matter of fact, extended to within four miles of Kut. 

Another argument in favour of an early occupation of Kut 
was that it would enable us to obtain from the Shatt al Hai 
district large quantities of cereals which would otherwise be 
taken by the Turks. 

The disadvantage of "an advance to Kut was, according to 
General Nixon, that it would extend our line of communication 
by 153 miles, necessitating more troops to guard our com- 
munications and rendering supply, etc., a more lengthy opera- 
tion. Against this. General Nixon put the possible reduction 
of the Nasiriya garrison and the comparatively easy navigation 
of the Tigris between Amara and Kut. 

In order to occupy Kut it would be necessary to defeat the 
Turkish force covering that place, under the command of 
Nur-ud-Din, the recently appointed commander of the Turkish 
forces in Mesopotamia. It was estimated (this was on the 
24th June) that Nur-ud-Din’s force might total 8,500 infantry 
with 23 guns, exclusive of Arab tribesmen. But many of the 
troops were of doubtful quality and had already suffered severe 
defeat, and the Turks had no fresh forces in Mesopotamia to 
bring into the field. 

Ten battalions of the British 6th Division and at least thirty 
guns could be made available for operations above Amara, as 
soon as the Nasiriya operations had been concluded, and 
General Nixon estimated that such a strength should be 
sufficient to defeat Nur-ud-Din's force. 

Finally, General Nixon said : — 

" As regards the maintenance of a division or more at 
Kut, this force can be maintained in all conditions of 
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river. Supplies will be accumulated at Amara and beyond, 
sufficient to tide over dif&culties at the worst period of 
low river, which mainly affect the reach between Qurna 
and Amara.” 

On the 12th July Mr. Chamberlain telegraphed to India : — 
“ . . . . Reference protection of Anglo-Persian oil 
interests. The Admiralty are most anxious that there 
should be no further interruption of supply, and urge 
effective military protection irrespective of tnbal guaran- 
tees. They are informed that military are proposing to 
withdraw troops from Ahwaz and pressing oil company 
to subsidise the Bawi tribe. Probably two thousand 
cavalry, infantry and gims will suffice for this duty, but 
you in communication with Nixon can advise on this point. 
Nixon must be warned that the present situation in Persia 
and Aden renders it more than ever advisable not to rely 
entirely on Arab or Bakhtiari guarantees. I understand 
that, as no further reinforcements for Persian Gulf are 
possible, you will not sanction further advance, but will 
be content for the time to hold the Basra vilayet and the 
pipe-line.” •> 

On the 27th July, two days after the capture of Nasiriya, 
the Viceroy sent the following telegram to the India Office : — 
“ . . . . Now that Nasiriya has been occupied, the 
occupation of Kut al Amara is considered by us to be 
a strategic necessity. Kut al Amara is only four miles 
beyond limit of Basra vilayet; it commands the lower 
reaches of the Tigris and also the Euphrates by way of 
Shatt al Hai, and its occupation will facilitate the rein- 
forcement of our position on either river and also .enable us 
to control the powerful Bani Lam tribe and effectively 
safeguard the oil-fields against aggression from the Tigris. 
Once securely in possession, we could probably reduce 
materially our garrisons at Nasiriya and Amara and thus 
economise our troops. 

Nixon has, owing to sick, foimd it necessary to demand 
reinforcements. He is also being directed to despatch 
an Indian battalion to Bushire. In order to strengthen 
Nixon for the purpose of securing Kut al Amara, we 
consider 28th Brigade should be moved from Aden to 
Force ‘ D ' when this brigade can be spared from 
Aden. ... It will ... be possible to spare 
28th Brigade from Aden shortly in order to assist Nixon 
in the capture of Kut al Amara, after which the brigade 
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could again return to Aden. We request your sanction 
to our authorising Nixon to capture Kut al Amara and to 
employ 28th Brigade in the operation, which we calculate 
would begin not later than early in September and 
should be completed in time for the 28th Brigade to be 
back in Aden by November.” 

In the meantime Lord Hardinge, in his weekly private letters 
to Mr. Chamberlain and in his private telegrams, had also 
alluded to the military operations. On the 23rd July he wrote 
that the situation on the North-West Frontier was satisfactory 
for the moment, and that the attitude of the Amir of Afghani- 
stan was all that could be desired ; but that the Amir was 
losing influence owing to his determination to maintain an 
attitude of neutrality and his refusal to proclaim a Jahad. 
It was always possible, Lord Hardinge said, that in that 
turbulent country the Amir might be murdered or that he 
might be swept off his legs by the rising of some powerful tribe. 
Lord Hardinge said that he wanted aeroplanes badly for the 
frontier, but could not get them from the War Office ; and he 
had come to the conclusion that we could not stop the Germans 
getting into Afghanistan ; in consequence of which he had 
asked the Amir to intern them. On the 26th he had wired 
in the sense of his official telegram of the 27th (given above) 
and had expressed his opinion that the capture and occupation 
of Kut was very necessary in order to ensure future tranquillity 
both at Amara and Nasiriya. He had told Mr. Chamberlain 
that there were then two cavalry regiments, six guns and 
some infantry at and near Ahwaz for the protection of the 
oil-pipe line ; but that this force appeared excessive, as there 
were no Turks in Arabistan, and without Turkish encourage- 
ment the local tribes were not likely to interfere. He suggested, 
however, that before reducing the force we should await 
developments in Persia. In his letter of the 30th July he told 
Mr. Chamberlain that at first both he and the Commander-in- 
Chief had opposed the occupation of Kut al Amara, but that 
they did so no longer, as it had been made clear to them that 
it would enable us thoroughly to consolidate our position in 
Mesopotamia. 

The 28th Infantry Brigade aUuded to in the Viceroy’s 
telegrams of the 26th and 27th had been sent from Egypt to 
prevent the Turks from overrunning Aden and was under the 
command of Major-General G. Younghusband. On the 27th, 
Mr. Chamberlain sent a private telegram to Lord Hardinge 
informing him that Lord Kitchener wanted Younghusband’s 
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brigade back in Egypt, when it was no longer required in Aden, 
and was counting on it to carry out his engagements elsewhere ; 
and that consequently it would not be practicable to send it 
to Mesopotamia. This was followed on the 30th by the follow- 
ing official reply to the Viceroy’s official telegram of the 27th; — 
. . . Mesopotamian operations ; as neither Young- 
husband’s brigade nor other reinforcements are available, 
a cautious strategy is imposed upon us. I recognise fully 
strategic importance of Kut al Amara, but please let me 
know how it is proposed to distribute troops after its 
capture. If Kut al Amara is held in force it seems unlikely 
enemy will take any further offensive on Euphrates side 
but will concentrate on Tigris line. Therefore we must 
be strong at Kut. Assuming that defeated Turks are 
retiring by Shatt al Hai, do you think that any advantage 
is gained by retaining troops in so unhealthy an outpost 
as Nasiriya, with which communications are difficult, 
especially when river falls. Have you considered advisa- 
bility of withdrawing from there and concentration of 
strength on Tigris side. Bushire and Ahwaz must continue 
to be held as outposts for political’ reasons, but would it 
not be well that remainder of troops should be at Basra 
and along Tigris ? Please let me have your views before 
any decision is taken.” 

This telegram, with the exception of the first sentence,* was 
referred by India to General Nixon for his views. General 
Nixon wired at length on the 2nd August in reply. While he 
favoured a concentration on the Tigris, he deprecated strongly 
any idea of abandoning Nasiriya. He considered its occupa- 
tion necessary for the effective control of the powerful sur- 
rounding Arab tribes and of the Basra vilayet ; and he thought 
that great political harm would result from a withdrawal from 
Nasiriya, whose climate was less unhealthy than that of 
Quma or Basra. During the current low-water season, water 
communication was difficult, but the difficulties were not 
insuperable. The 18th Brigade was returning to join its 
division, and when this move had been completed the whole 
6th Division would be concentrated near Amara. The N asiriya 
detachment would be one brigade strong, there would be one 
brigade at Basra, and the third brigade of the 12th Division 
would be on the line of communication between Basra and 
Amara. After its occupation, General Nixon proposed to 

* To avoid raising hopes that might not be fulfilled. General Nixon had 
been told nothing about the possibility of getting the 28th Brigade. 

( 6788 ) 
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hold Kut with two brigades, leaving one brigade at Amara. 
Unless Kut were occupied, the reduction of the Nasiriya 
gai'rison would be impossible. 

As regards Ahwaz, General Nixon considered that suitable 
arrangements with the local tribes would obviate the necessity 
for retaining troops in Arabistan ; although, if hostility on the 
part of the Persian Government were expected and if it were 
necessary to hold the oil-fields against every possible combina- 
tion of tribes, he would require very strong reinforcements. 

On the 31st July, Lord Hardmge had sent a private telegram to 
Mr. Chamberlain, in which he said that the importance of Kut 
seemed, to grow daily on account of its command of the Shatt 
al Hai, where the Turks were now re-forming — about twenty 
miles from Kut — the force that had been beaten at Nasiriya. 
Lord Hardmge considered that Nixon’s main need was British 
drafts* to replace casualties which were occurring at an 
appalling rate, largely on account of the evil climate. He gave 
the fighting strengths of the l/4th Hampshire as 115, the West 
Kents 289 and the Norfolks 389, while those of other units 
were, he said, little better. General Nixon was asking urgently 
for another Territorial*battalion which India could not at that 
time see her way to provide, but. Lord Hardinge said, they had 
no choice but to send one thousand drafts from Territorial 
units, although they were very loth to do so. 

On the 5th August the Viceroy sent the following telegram to 
the India Of&ce : — 

“ Your telegram of 30th ultimo. These questions have 
been under close and constant consideration for months 
past, and Nixon’s views, originally called for on June 19th, 
and furnished in his despatch of June 24th, have again 
been asked for on your above-mentioned telegram. His 
reply puts the case so clearly that we repeat it as our 
answer to your telegram. (Here followed General Nixon’s 
telegram of 2nd August, summarised above.) We concur 
in Nixon’s views, and propose to authorise him to advance 
on Kut when he is ready. So far as we are aware, Nixon 
knows nothing about the proposal to reinforce him tem- 
porarily with the 28th Brigade, and has always believed 
his present force capable of effecting the occupation of Kut 
so long as he received drafts to fill up his British battsdions 
and he was not required to disseminate troops along the 
pipe-hne. We concur in his views.” 

* The War Of6.ee had been unable up to that time to send any drafts to 
India or Mesopotamia to replace the casualties in British units 
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The Secretary of State replied to this telegram on the 6th : — 

. . . I concur in course of action proposed by Nixon 
and recommended by you unless you think fit to qualify 
it in view of Marling’s telegram of August 3rd* and his 
surmise as to objective of Isfahan gathering. What is 
strength and distribution of troops on Karun line? I 
presume that there are sufficient with local arrangements 
at oil-fields for defence against raiders. . . 

This telegram was repeated to General Nixon by India, who 
informed him on the 11th that they did not intend that the 
course of action he proposed should be modified. 

It will be noticed in the above correspondence that H.M. 
Government, at the instance of the Admiralty, were specially 
insistent on the necessity of securing the safety of the oil 
supply. As a matter of fact, after the occupation of Amara 
the supply was never again seriously endangered and Arabistan 
remained quiet. But it will be convenient here to summarise 
further correspondence which took place at this period on the 
subject. On the 13th August, General Nixon telegraphed that, 
provided the Bakhtiaris held to the arrangement made with 
them to protect the oil-fields, the exisfmg British garrison in 
Arabistan would suffice. But if circumstances developed 
adversely in Persia he could not undertake the responsibility 
for operations so far inland as the oil-fields, in addition to 
operations in Mesopotamia, with the force at his disposal. 
It was only on this understanding that he could undertake an 
advance on Kut ; and he advocated strongly that arrange- 
ments should be made to subsidise the Bawi tribe to protect 
the pipe-line. 

General Nixon concluded his telegram by giving it as his 
opinion that there was no better way of counteracting unrest 
in Persia than by advancing to Baghdad. This, he said,. 

would sever German communications with Persia, both 
road and telegraphic, and also the channel through which 

* This telegram from the British Minister at Tehran to the Foreign Office 
referred to German activities at Isfahan The British Consul-General there 
reported the existence of a force of some three hundred Germans and Austrian 
prisoners of war from Trans-Caspia m a camp outside Isfahan, with large 
quantities of rifles and ammunition, besides machine guns, bombs, and a 
wireless telegraph apparatus The Germans had also subsidised and collected 
a considerable number of Mujahids (volunteers) It seemed likely, he said, 
that the Germans schemed, with Isfahan as their base and in communication 
with the Turks at Kermanshah, to thiow all Persia into disorder, paralyse 
action by the Persian Government by destruction of the telegraph lines, and 
try to involve her in wax against us The Germans might, Mr Marling 
thought, be contemplating an attack on the oil-fields or a threat to the 
British position at Basra. 
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money reaches them, enabling them to make lavish disburse- 
ments in support of intrigues in Persia.” To enable him to 
hold Baghdad, however, he would need a division as reinforce- 
ments, and he suggested the withdrawal of the necessary 
Indian troops from Europe. 

With the exception of the opinion regarding an advance 
to Baghdad, which did not meet with their approval, the 
Government of India agreed with the views expressed by 
General Nixon, and they telegraphed accordingly on the 
18th to the India Office They did not anticipate that the 
Bakhtiaris would repudiate their agreement, and if the Bawi 
were subsidised, as they recommended, they saw no undue 
risk in Nixon’s proposed advance to Kut, which was strat- 
egically desirable and would have a quieting influence on 
Persia. 

On the 20th August the India Office replied that, as their 
enquiries regarding the Arabistan garrison had reference to 
local disorders and not to the wider question of Persian 
hostilities. General Nixon’s military arrangements under 
existing circumstances^ were accepted. Three weeks later a 
subsidy to the Bawi *tribe was sanctioned, and a wireless 
installation was erected at the oil-fields and was in working 
order by the 19th September. 

In the meantime the anti-British activities of German 
emissaries in Persia had brought about an attack, on the 12th 
and 13th July, by Persian tribesmen on the British troops 
sent to guard the British Residency at Bushire. The attack 
was unsuccessful ; but the Persian Government failed to take 
steps to rectify matters either here or elsewhere in Persia ; 
and at the end of July H.M. Government, seeing that their 
advice and warnings to the Persian Government were having 
no effect, decided to take action themselves. Instructions 
were issued for a combined naval and military force to seize 
and occupy the port and town of Bushire until the British 
demands were complied with, and punitive measures were to 
be carried out against Dilwar, the neighbouring headquarters* 
of the tribesmen who had made the attack on the 12th and 13th. 
At the same time, the Government of India despatched two 
squadrons of cavalry and three hundred infantry with six 
machine guns to Nasratabad in Seistan to prevent Turco- 
German parties from using that route to enter Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. 


It was about twenty miles along the sea coast from Bushire. 
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The British garrison at Bushire was reinforced by a squadron 
of the 16th Cavalry and the 11th Rajputs from Basra, the 
43rd Erinpura Regiment being sent from India to replace the 
Rajputs in Mesopotamia. 

Bushire town and its administration having been taken over 
on the 8th August, a combined naval and military expedition 
was despatched against Dilwar.* Landing having been effected 
on the 13th in the face of considerable opposition, punitive 
operationsf were earned out till the night of the 15th/16th, by 
which time Dilwar fort and village had been captured and 
destroyed. The force then returned to Bushire, where 
Brigadier-General Brooking, commanding the 33rd Brigade in 
Mesopotamia, was now sent by General Nixon to take command. 
HostUities of a desultory nature against General Brooking's 
force at Bushire were carried out by Persian tribesmen until the 
9th September, when an attack by some six hundred of them 
gave General Brooking the opportunity he desired. He counter- 
attacked and inflicted a severe defeat on them on that day, 
which, for the time being, put an end to enemy activity near 
Bushire. The operations were carried out in extreme heat, 
and cost the British over one hundred and fifty naval and 
military battle casualties, besides many due to the climate. 

The Russians also were much concerned at the Persian 
Government’s inaction in the face of the continued German 
hostile activities ; and, in support of our common policy, 
Russian troops were landed at Enzeli on the Caspian at the 
beginning of September. This had the desired effect of 
bringing home to the Persian Government where the German 
action was likely to lead them ; and they seemed at last 
inclined to consider the question seriously. The effect at the 
oil-fields was also almost immediate ; and General Nixon 
reported on the 16th September that the situation had much 
improved, and that four leading Bawi Shaikhs had made 
formal submission to the Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

During August the Indian authorities had many causes for 
anxiety. German schemes for landing arms in India, to assist 
the revolutionary plots already subsidised by them, had come 
to light ; military precautions had to be taken on the North- 
West Frontier to meet a Jahad by Mohmands, Swatis and 
Bunerwals, which was expected to materialise at the end of 


* H.M.S. Juno, Pyramus, Lawrence and Dalhouste, with half the 96th 
Infantry and two machine guns 

t It has been decided not to describe operations in Persia in any detail in 
this history. 
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the Ramazan fast, i.e., on the 15th August ; and a German 
mission was approaching Kabul. 

By the middle of September matters had improved a little. 
The German plots had been apparently discovered and over- 
come, but it seemed likely that the many complex factors 
at the root of the unrest in the country would continue to 
aggravate the situation as long as the war lasted ; and our 
British military strength in the country was gradually decreas- 
ing owing to the lack of drafts from England. Attacks on 
the North-West Frontier by Bunerwals, Hindustani fanatics 
and Swatis on the 17th August and 3rd September had been 
successfully dealt with, but a further attack by Mohmands 
was anticipated. The Amir had again assured the Viceroy 
of his intention to maintain neutrality ; but the German 
Mission had reached Kabul ; the Amir's Anglophobe brother 
Nasrulla was found to be collecting unusual and detailed 
information regarding the British troops on the frontier,* and 
generally the situation in Afghanistan seemed precarious. 

On the 13th August, in his weekly private letter to Lord 
Hardinge, Mr. Chamberlain had mentioned that he was anxious 
to get the Indian infantryf divisions withdrawn from France 
before winter conditions set in, but that Lord Kitchener objected 
to their withdrawal. In answering this on the 10th September, 
Lord Hardinge entirely agreed as to the advisability of with- 
drawing these divisions from France before the winter, and he 
suggested that they should be sent to Egypt, where they could be 
used as a central reserve for use in Mesopotamia or elsewhere in 
the East as circumstances might require. He pointed out that 
India had no troops at ail in hand to meet fresh possibilities in 
Persia or Mesopotamia, and owing to the many calls on India 
one of the three divisions which they had endeavoured to keep 
intact for the defence of the North-West Frontier was now 
diminishing gradually. 

On the 25th August Mr. Chamberlain had written to Lord 
Hardinge that, owing to the failure of the Suvla operations, 
the situation in the Dardanelles was critical. In commenting on 
this situation in his letter of the 17th September, Lord Hardinge 
said that, in case of any partial failure in the Dardanelles, it 
seemed to him desirable to bear in mind that the capture by 
us of Baghdad would have as great an effect in the Middle 


* The Amir was aware of this and took steps to watch NasruUa's activities, 
apparently with a view to checking them if necessary 
f The cavalry had less duty in the trenches, and could consequently stand 
the climate better. 
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East as success in the Dardanelles would have in the Balkans 
and the Near East. Few things, he said, would impress 
Afghans, Persians and Arabs so much as the fall of 
Baghdad. He went on to discuss the question of an advance 
on Baghdad, which would, he said, be facilitated by our 
occupation of Kut ; but he concluded, I hesitate even to 
consider such a policy (i e., to take Baghdad) unless we could 
have a reserve of troops to draw from in Egypt, as I suggested 
in my last letter.’* 

In offering the above opinion. Lord Hardinge was to some 
extent influenced by a memorandum on an advance to Baghdad 
written by General Nixon on the 30th August. This memoran- 
dum will be discussed in more detail in the next volume, and it 
will be sufficient here to summarise very briefly its contents. 
After referring to the military, political and commercial 
advantages of an occupation of Baghdad, discussing the ques- 
tion of possible Turkish reinforcement, and taking into 
consideration his impending advance on Kut, General Nixon 
came to the conclusion that, unless unfavourable contingencies 
intervened, an early advance on Baghdad was desirable 
For this purpose he considered that the troops at his disposal 
would probably be sufficient, although to hold Baghdad he 
would require reinforcement 

The periodical appreciations written by the General Staff 
in India at this period show that the question as to how the 
Indian infantry divisions from France could best be utilised 
was receiving special attention ; and also that it was fuUy 
realised that the occupation of Kut would place us in a very 
favourable position for an advance on Baghdad, if this should 
be ordered. It was even considered that it might be possible 
to carry out a raid from Kut on Baghdad to rescue the British 
women and children detained there, though more troops would 
be required if we were to hold Baghdad and to secure ourselves 
against Persian intervention, for it seemed likely that during 
the coming winter months the Turks would be able to spare 
troops to reinforce Mesopotamia. 

In Mesopotamia itself, immediately after the capture of 
Nasiriya, orders were issued for the transfer to Amara of the 
6th Division units which had taken part in the operations on 
the Euphrates. But owing to the shallowness of the Hammar 
lake the process was a slow one, and the movement was not 
completed till the 20th August. Great difficulty was also experi- 
enced in bringing back the river tugs, and it was only by 
removing their armour plates and their guns, and by lightening 
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them otherwise in every way, that they could be towed across 
the lake by the light-draught stem-wheelers. 

General Townshend reached Basra from India on the 21st 
August. He had spent some weeks at Simla, having stayed 
for part of the time with the Viceroy, and he had seen the 
Commander-in-Chief , who struck him as very much overworked 
and tired.* In his book General Townshend says that he had 
gathered in India that an advance on Baghdad was intended. 
This is not confirmed from other sources, though the question 
was undoubtedly under discussion, and it is not clear from 
his book on what grounds he based this opinion, for he 
goes on to say that he could not get anything out of the 
Viceroy as regards our policy in Mesopotamia ; that a very 
important Foreign Department official informed him that 
he did not think there was any idea at the moment of an 
advance on Baghdad, and that the Foreign Department would 
strongly deprecate such a move unless made with adequate 
forces ; and that the Commander-in-Chief, while assuring him 
that he should not go beyond Kut unless reinforced sufficiently, 
at the same time told him that he had no troops to spare for 
the purpose. In any case General Townshend himself, in a 
letter to General Wolfe-Murray (then Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff at the War Office), expressed the opinion that we 
ought to hold what we had got in Mesopotamia and not advance 
any more. 

On the 22nd August Genercil Nixon received from India a 
repetition of a telegram from the Secretary of State of the 20th, 
accepting the military arrangements proposed, and during the 
next two days he talked over the advance to Kut with General 
Townshend. On the 23rd General Townshend received his 
instructions, which opened, ‘ ‘ Y our mission is the destruction and 
dispersal of the enemy, who, according to the intelligence 
already furnished you, are prepared to dispute your advance ; 
and the occupation of Kut al Amara, thereby consolidating 
our control of the Basra vilayet ” : the instructions then dealt 
with the troops allotted for the operations and other necessary 
details, t 

Before leaving Basra for Amara on the 25th, General 
Townshend says in his book that he told Sir John Nixon that 
if he routed and stampeded the Turks in the coming battle he 


♦ That Sir Beauchamp Duff was in bad health at this time is confirmed 
from other sources 

I They were somewhat modified before the battle, and are consequently 
not given here m full. 
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might follow them into Baghdad. That is, if they were well 
on the run, and no opposition was offered, he was willing to take 
the responsibility of entering Baghdad. He understood that 
the Government did not want us to enter Baghdad and then 
have to retreat before superior numbers. But he gathered that 
his orders gave him latitude to pursue, and if he found there 
was no one left in Baghdad he might proceed there in the 
gunboat flotilla with a battalion and bring away the European 
women detained there. Apparently General Nixon raised no 
objection and told General Townshend in such an event to 
telegraph, as he might be able to enter Baghdad with him. 
By the 28th General Townshend reached Amara and started 
his plans for the advance, which General Nixon had instructed 
him to draw out and submit. 

On the 6th September a wire from India informed General 
Nixon that the Turks refused to consider an exchange of the 
British women detained in Baghdad ; and he was told on the 
same day, with reference to this information, that he must not 
undertake operations farther up the Tigris than those already 
authorised without reference to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India. • 

As regards the Turkish strength and dispositions in Meso- 
potamia and the possibility of reinforcements reaching the 
enemy, the War Office, on the 17th August, telegraphed a report 
from Athens that Jamal Pasha was said to be leaving Syria 
for Mesopotamia with two Army Corps. The War Office, 
however, considered that this force was not likely to exceed 
one Army Corps of trained men. 

On the 3rd September General Nixon referred to a report of 
doubtful value, which he discredited, to the effect that six 
thousand Turkish infantry had recently arrived at Mosul on 
their way to Baghdad ; but if this force existed, it might be 
that of Jamal Pasha. 

At the beginning of September the British Intelligence Staff 
in Mesopotamia estimated that the Turkish position covering 
Kut was held by five to six thousand troops with twelve guns ; 
that five hundred infantry with five guns were at Ctesiphon, 
where a strongly entrenched position was being constructed ; 
that at Baghdad were eight battalions of recruits and possibly 
twelve guns, and that on the Euphrates line, about Kifl, were 
three thousand Turks. As possible reinforcements there might 
be, asmentionedabove,sixthousandinfantryatMosul; and there 
were three thousand infantry at Khaniqin whose withdrawal 
from there was probably dependent on the situation in Persia. 
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General Townshend completed his plan of operations on the 
28th August. The main feature of this was his conclusion that 
he should take advantage of the enemy’s dissemination of force 
on the two banks of the unfordable river, and carry out his 
own main attack against the enemy’s left flank. A day or two 
later, in reply to a query on the subject from General Nixon, 
he stated that, if after the fight circumstances dictated a 
pursuit to Baghdad, he proposed to carry it out by river and 
by land, and that he might instal his main force in the Ctesiphon 
position while he reconnoitred into Baghdad in the naval 
flotUla. 

On the 1st September he began to move his troops by river 
for their forward concentration at Ali Gharbi, and on the 2nd 
he was informed that, in consequence of his representations, 
the 30th Brigade (12th Division) would be allotted as line of 
communication troops between Amara and Kut, which would 
give him the whole of his own division for the battle. About 
the same time he was warned by General Nixon that the 
political situation in Persia rendered an early advance on Kut 
most desirable. 

The Turks were at this period showing considerable activity 
by pushing detachments down to within a few miles of Ali 
Gharbi, and in consequence there were several minor engage- 
ments in this area until the 11th, by which date General 
Townshend had concentrated the whole of his force, except 
the 63rd Field and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries, at Ali 
Gharbi. It is worthy of note that this was the first time in 
the campaign that the three infantry brigades of the 
6th Division had been concentrated in one place. 

General Gorringe now assumed command of the Line of 
Communication Defence Troops, with his headquarters at 
Amara ; for the defence of the line above Amara he had at 
his disposal, in addition to the 30th Infantry Brigade, two 
4-inch guns of the 104th Heavy Battery and six 15-pounder 
guns. India had sent twelve of these guns in response to a 
request from General Nixon, and they were now being manned 
by artillery volunteers from Burma and India, the first con- 
tingent having arrived in time to take part in the Nasiriya 
operations with four guns. On the 12th September General 
Nixon with his headquarters left Basra for Amara. 

The naval flotilla accompan 5 dng General Townshend con- 
sisted of the Comet, Shaitan, Sumana and four 4 •7-inch guns 
in horseboats towed by two small naval launches. Captain 
Nunn, R.N., was away in Ceylon with the Espihgle and his 
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place as Senior Naval Officer was taken by other officers. On 
the 15th September the position was held by Lieutenant- 
Commander Cookson, R.N. 

By the 16th General Townshend’s force had reached Sannaiyat, 
eight miles from Nur-ud-Din’s position. The advance from 
Ali Gharbi had been carried out principally by marching along 
the river bank, accompanied by the naval flotilla and the river 
transport. The weather was still intensely hot by day, with 
temperatures varying from 110° to 120° in the shade; but 
the nights and early mornings were comparatively cool, and 
by marching only from daybreak to 8.30 a m. the casualties 
from heat were kept as low as possible ; nevertheless, on the 
12th and 13th they amounted to 101. The march, especially 
the last stage, had been very trying to the troops owing to 
the heat, the rough ground to be traversed, and the trouble 
given by the heterogeneous second line transport. No fighting 
of any consequence, however, occurred, as the Turkish advanced 
troops fell back before the British advance without offering 
any real opposition. General Townshend had now to halt and 
send back all his shipping to Amara to bring up the 63rd Field 
and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries ^d also the remaining 
supplies. The last ship did not reach Sannaiyat again till the 
night of the 25th. 

On the 14th and 15th aerial and naval reconnaissances of 
the enemy^s position had been carried out showing that the 
Turks were in strength and working hard at their entrench- 
ments.* On the 16th further information was obtained by 
aerial reconnaissances supported by the naval flotilla ; and 
by a cavalry reconnaissance particularly directed to ascertain 
the extent of dry land between the Suwada and Suwaikiyaj 
marshes, and to investigate the truth of a report that the 
Turks were digging trenches between the Suwada and the 
Ataba marshes. General Townshend in his book describes the 
fine aerial reconnaissance work performed at this time by Major 
Reilly, who by the 17th had furnished him with a map and 
detailed information of the enemy position. There was suffi- 
cient dry land between the marshes for General Townshend to 
make the turning movement he desired; and the cavalry 
reconnaissance showed that the ground, some two miles wide, 
between the marshes was hard and good, and that the route 


* It IS of interest to note that the aerial reconnaissances of the 14th reported 
that the trenches were deserted, and that no guns could be seen. It required 
the action of the naval flotilla the next day to force the enemy to show their 


strength, 
t See Map 7. 
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leading to this avenue from Nukhailat was equally good and 
was fit for the three arms. In the air reconnaissance of the 
16th one of the British aeroplanes was forced to land within 
the enemy’s lines and was captured with its pilot and observer. 

On the 17th General Townshend wired the results of the 
reconnaissances to General Nixon. Nur-ud-Din, he said, 
had evidently received reinforcements and his position was 
much stronger than anything we had as yet encountered in 
the campaign. He asked, therefore, if he might use the two 
battalions of the 30th Brigade from the line of communications 
between his force and Ali Gharbi as a reinforcement. This 
was agreed to by General Nixon. 

By the night of the 25th General Townshend’s force had 
completed its concentration at Sannaiyat. The headquarters 
of the 30th Infantry Brigade, with the 2/7th Gurkhas and 
76th Punjabis, two armoured motor cars, each carrying a 
Maxim, and one and a half squadrons of the 16th Cavalry had 
joined him, and two naval seaplanes had also arrived.* The 
total combatant strength of the military portion of his force 
amounted to nearly 11,000, with 28 guns and 40 machine gunsf. 

On the 25th General Nixon arrived in the Malamir. He had 
announced his intention of being present at the battle, but had 
been careful to inform General Townshend that he did not 
intend to interfere with his arrangements. He said that he 
wished to be on the spot in case questions of general policy 
had to be settled as a result of the battle. 

The Turkish position was astnde the Tigris, about seven 
miles north-east of Kut, and after several months of preparation 
was a very formidable one. On the right or south bank the 
defences extended southwards for some five miles, lying along 
and in front of the remains of a former high-level canal known 
as the Es-Sinn banks. J Some twenty feet high, these provided an 
extensive view and field of fire and, except for a few low mounds 
on the river’s edge — three thousand and six thousand yards 
distant to the east on the right bank — were the only outstanding 


* Three seaplanes had arrived at Basra on the 5th September from East 
Africa. 

t The troops consisted of 6th Division Headquarters ; one flight of four 
aeroplanes : three and a half squadrons of cavalry (7th Lancers and 16th 
Cavalry), 10th Brigade R F A. (eighteen guns), i/5th Hants Howitzer 
Battery (four howitzers) , 86th and half 104th Heavy Batteries (six guns) ; 
Maxim battery , 17th and 22nd Companies Sappers and Miners ; 16th, 17th. 
13th and half 30th Infantry Brigades , and 48th Pioneers 
There were also the bridging tram and signal, medical and administrative 
units. 

X See Map 7. 
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feature in the flat and open plain. The Turkish extreme right 
flank rested on a large redoubt.* * * § The Tigris itself was blocked 
close to the Turkish trenches by a boom, constructed of barges 
and wire cables and commanded at close range from both 
banks of the river by guns and fire trenches. On the left bank 
the entrenchments extended for seven miles northwards, 
separated into three sections by the Horse Shoe and Suwada 
marshes. The defences on the extreme left consisted of a 
chain of redoubts, connected by a maze of trenches, and reached 
to within two thousand yards of the Ataba marsh.f 

The trenches themselves were very well constructed, with a 
thorough attention to detail. Well traversed and well con- 
cealed, they afforded a clear command over the ground in front 
of them, which was flat and devoid of cover. The front of the 
position was coveredj by formidable barbed wire entanglements, 
military pits, and land mines, while behind were miles of 
communication trenches and underground chambers. Covered 
outlets had been made to the river banks, where ramps and 
landing stages facilitated the utilisation of river craft ; and 
pumping engines and water channels carried water from the 
river to the trenches. Grm emplacements of brick and mortar 
had been constructed, offering alternative positions for batteries 
and connected with one another by broad communication 
trenches. 

A bridge of boats some five miles upstream formed the 
only lateral communication between the two portions of the 
Turkish force, and its distance so far in rear constituted a 
grave defect in the Turkish position. 

This position was believed to be occupied on the right bank 
by the 35th Turkish Division (six battalions) and on the left 
bank' by the 38th Division (six battalions) ; four battalions 
formed a reserve near the Turkish bridge of boats, and 
the mounted troops § consisted of two cavalry regiments 
and four hundred camelry, supplemented by a large number 
of Arab horsemen. It was estimated that the total strength 
of the two divisions did not exceed six thousand infantry, of 
whom one quarter were Turks and three quarters Arabs. 


* In the operations for the relief of Kut, in March 1916, this -was known 

as the Dujaila redoubt. „ x. i, 

t It IS probable that the Turkish left rested originally on the marsh which 
had recently receded in its due seasonal course. 

t The entrenchments north of the Suwada marsh were not so completely 

covered by obstacles as elsewhere in the position ^ xx, 4. x, 

§ During the battle most of these were absent on a raid against the British 
communications near Sannaiyat. 
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The mcyyal of these troops was not considered to be high, 
and this conclusion was found after the battle to have been 
justified by the fact that the Turkish troops had been 
distributed among the Arabs as a stiffening. The enemy 
were thought not to have more than twenty-five guns, but this 
proved to be an under-estimate, for they were found to have 
possessed three heavy guns, two howitzers, eight Q.F. field 
guns, sixteen 15-pounders, two mountain guns and seven old 
muzzle-loaders, i.e., a total of thirty-eight. 

On the 26th September General Townshend advanced from 
Sannaiyat to Nukhailat, about four miles from the Turkish 
position. The advance was carried out in two columns, 
Liown as “ A ” and “ B ” columns. Column " A,” under 
General Delamain, marched along the right bank of the river, 
with a right flank guard on the left bank ; it consisted of 
three and a half squadrons* and two machine gun sections 
7th Lancers and 16th Cavalry, 76th and 82nd Field and one 
section l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries, 22nd Sapper Company, 
16th, 17th and half 30th Infantry Brigades, Maxim Battery, 
and some signal and medical units. Column “ B,” under 
General Fry, consisted of the 63rd Field and one section l/5lh 
Hants Howitzer Batteries, 17th Sapper Company, 18th Infantry 
Brigade and 48th Pioneers. Excepting the 63rd Field Battery 
and 48th Pioneers, who marched along the left bank of the 
river, this column moved up the river in steamers, preceded 
by the naval flotilla, and disembarked on the left bank at 
Nukhailat. The two columns, were organised thus early in 
accordance with the part each was to play in the forth- 
coming battle. 

The Bridging Train, composed of eighteen pontoons and 
forty-two ianaks,] was towed up in previously prepared 
sections, and a bridge across the Tigris was ready at Nukhailat 
soon after 4 p.m. on the 26th. The site was technically not 
an ideal one, as it was on a very sharp curve of the river, but 
it had the advantage of being screened from the view of the 
Turks and of being just out of range J of their shrapnel. The 
naval 4 •7-inch guns, the four 5-inch guns of the 86th Battery 
and the two 4-inch guns of the 104th Battery moved up in 
barges on the river. 

* The 7 th Lancers were so weak in strength that they were formed in two 
squadrons and, with one and a half squadrons 16th Cavalry and the machine 
gun section of each regiment, were amalgamated temporarily into one com- 
mand under Major Hears, 16th Cavalry. 

t Thirty to forty feet long and somewhat similar to the mahaila, but not 
so low amidships 

t Sandes : “ In Kut and Captivity." 
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Generd Delaxoain’s column was provided with first and 
second line transport. The first line consisted of pack mules, 
but the second line was of a somewhat heterogeneous descrip- 
tion, including a number of hired camels, bullocks and donkeys. 
General Fry’s column had first line transport only, the second 
line baggage and stores being carried in steamers and barges. 
It had been found impossible without further delay to provide 
more land transport. 

General Townshend, having decided to make his main attack 
against the Turkish left, made all possible arrangements to 
deceive the Turks and to induce Nur-ud-Din to believe that 
the main attack would be carried out along both banks of the 
river, somewhat after the manner of the operations at Nasiriya 
in the previous July. It will be seen that he was entirely 
successful in this; and although some Indian trans-frontier 
sepoys deserted to the Turks the night before the battle and 
informed Nur-ud-Din that General Townshend intended to 
make his main attack against the Turkish left, Nur-ud-Din 
would not believe them, as he took their story as a ruse to 
mislead him. 

General Townshend established his headquarters on the left 
bank of the river near Nukhailat, where an observation tower 
of scaffolding was erected for him, and here he was joined later 
by General Nixon. General Delamain’s column camped at 
the Chahela mounds on the right bank and pitched all the 
available tents to give the Turks the impression that the main 
British force was in permanent camp there ; and they also 
constructed entrenchments to cover the camp, the bridge and 
the shipping. During the afternoon the 103rd Mahrattas 
advanced some two miles up the right bank of the river and 
entrenched themselves there with much display to deceive the 
enemy. They remained there during the ensuing night and 
returned to the Chahela mounds at midday on the 27th. 
During the afternoon of the 26th the Turkish guns fired on 
the Chahela camp, on which they had evidently " registered,” 
but without doing much harm. 

General Fry’s column moved during the night 26th/27th into 
a position in readiness on the left bank, and early on the 27th 
advanced to make their preparatory attack. This was directed 
against the enemy’s centre or ” horse-shoe ” position and, until 
the decisive attack under General Delamain had taken the 
Turkish left, its role was to mislead the enemy, by advancing 
on a very extended front and " by display and ruse,” into 
t hinkin g that it was the British main attack. This advance. 
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As in the case of transport animals, further and undesirable 
delay would have occurred if they had had to be brought 
up. 

At dusk on the 27th, General Delamain’s infantry, following 
the cavalry, artillery and transport, which had all passed over 
during the afternoon, crossed the boat bridge over the Tigris ; 
and by midnight 27th/28th his whole force was concentrated 
at Clery’s Post, with the exception of the two battalions 30th 
Brigade remaining on the right bank. On the way to Clery’s 
Post the column was joined by the other section of the l/5th 
Hants Howitzer Battery from General Fry’s column, and at 
Clery’s Post the detachment there under Colonel Clery also 
joined the column. Half the 117th MahrattEis were, however, 
left to protect the second line transport and rations which 
remained there. 

In accordance with the operation order for the battle, 
issued by General Townshend on the 26th, General Delamain’s 
column was, on the 28th, to execute a turning attack against 
the enemy’s left flank and rear. General Delamain was in the 
first place to attack and envelop the enemy’s entrenchments 
north of the Suwada marsh ; he was then to sweep down in 
a south-easterly direction, leaving the Suwada marsh on his 
left, and attack the flank of the enemy’s second position 
between the Suwada marsh and the Tigris ; this second position 
was supposed to be in rear of the trenches which were being 
engaged by the column under General Fry. 

At 2 a.m. General Delamain left Clery’s Post for his position 
of deployment, a point about 5,000 yards east of the 
northern section of the hostile position. It was marked by its 
position in relation to the south-west comer of the Suwaikiya 
marsh, of which the Royal Engineer officer who guided the 
column had obtained a compass bearing in a personal recon- 
naissance. In this, however, he had been prevented by hostile 
horsemen from traversing the whole route ; and had received 
orders to make no attempt to carry out further reconnaissance 
as it was considered undesirable to arouse the enemy’s sus- 
picions. The operation map prepared as a result of air 
reconnaissance gave a fair indication of the relative position 
of the different topographical features, but the wide variation 
of its magnetic bearings with those obtained by the Enginear 
officer made it inadvisable to include any compass bearing in 
the orders issued to the column.* 

• At that time the Air Force in Mesopotamia had not got a really reliable 
compass for aeroplane work. 

C67S8) 
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General Delamain’s intention was to attack from the position 
of deploynaent “ with a view to enveloping the left flank of 
the hostile position and sweeping round southwards on to the 
river.”* The envelopment was to be earned out by General 
Hoghton, commanding 17th Brigade, with the four battalions 
of his own brigade and two battalions (20th Punjabis and 
104th Rifles) of the 16th Brigade, besides four guns of the 
Maxim Battery. The frontal attack, under General Dela- 
main’s personal direction, was to be carried out by the remainder 
of the column, i.e., the Dorsets, half the 1 17th Mahrattas, the 
22nd Sapper Company, and two guns of the Maxim Battery, 
supported by the 76th and 82nd Field and the l/5th Hants 
Howitzer Batteries. The night march of the column was 
organised accordingly The cavalry were to operate on the 
right, moving round between the Suwaikiya and Ataba marshes, 
and were to secure the nght and rear of the attack from surprise 
and to be in readiness to pursue. 

Only first line pack transport accompanied units beyond 
Clery’s Post. Each infantry soldier carried two hundred 
rounds of ammunition, and another hundred rounds per rifle 
were carried in regimeiltal and brigade reserve. 

General Hoghton’s force headed the column. Preceded by a 
small advanced guard of the 20th Punjabis, his six infantry 
battalions moved in column of route — two battalions abreast at 
close interval — ^with small left flank guards and the transport on 
their right flank. No. 2 Field Ambulance and four guns of the 
Maxim Battery then followed, and after them General Dela- 
main’s force in the following order : — ^Headquarters, Sappers, 
Artillery, Ammunition reserves. No. 1 Field Ambulance, two 
guns Maxim Battery, and half 1 17th Mahrattas, with the Dorsets 
on the left as flank guard. 

The going was fairly easy, though soft and spongy in places. 
But the troops suffered considerably from the dust-laden 
atmosphere, which was at the same time heavy, damp, and 
close, causing the men to fall asleep immediately at every halt. 

At 4.45 a.m. the advanced guard reported marsh on three 
sides, whereupon the column was halted and it was soon 
discovered that the force had been led with commendable 
accuracy into an indentation of the Suwaikiya marsh, some 
200 yards to the east of its south-western comer. The position 
of deploymentf having thus been reached, the column deployed 


* General Delamain*s operation order 

t The position of deployment, shown at ** A m Map 7, is erroneously placed 
about a mile too far northwards 
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lor attack, the general direction ordered being west-south-west. 
General Delamain’s own force on the left was deployed with 
the half battalion 117th Mahrattas in front, supported by the 
22nd Sapper Company and the Dorsets echeloned on the left 
rear as reserve. General Hoghton, on the right, deployed his 
infantry in two lines on a 1,200 yards frontage ; the leading 
line consisting, from the right, of the 20th Punjabis, Oxfords, 
and 22nd Punjabis, and the second line, from the right, of the 
104th Rifles, 103rd Mahrattas, and 119th Infantry. 

Between 5.15 and 5.30 a.m. General Hoghton and the 
cavalry moved off, the latter — ^who had been over the ground 
previously — proceeding correctly towards the passage between 
the Suwaikiya and Ataba marshes, in accordance with their 
instructions, while General Delamain’s force remained in 
position in order to allow General Hoghton time to develop 
his turning movement. 

When the sun rose just after 6 a.m.. General Hoghton found 
marsh on his left. Being doubtful as to the accuracy of the 
sketch map issued to the troops, and thinking that the water 
on his left was probably an isolated swamp that had been 
omitted from the map, he contmued f®r a short while without 
changing direction. The growing daylight, however, soon 
showed him that the water on his left was the Ataba marsh 
and it became apparent that his force, confused by the dim 
light at the start and attracted by the movement of the 
cavalry to their right, had lost direction and were marching 
through the passage between the Ataba and Suwaikiya 
marshes. When this change of direction was observed by 
General Delamain from the position of deployment, he sent 
orders (received by General Hoghton at 6.35 a.m.) not to go 
any farther northward, but to advance against the Turkish 
left. General Hoghton replied, however, that he was now so 
far to the north that he was committed to go round the Ataba 
marsh, and rather than retrace his steps in order to make a 
fresh start, he considered it more prudent to continue rapidly 
round the marsh, as this course would bring him out in rear 
of the enemy’s position. General Delamain concurred and 
sent the 76th Field Battery to join General Hoghton, 

The cavalry in advance of him, after driving back some 
hostile mounted troops, reached the northern end of the 
Ataba marsh by 7 a.m., and then moved westward. 

Soon after 7 a.m. the offlcer commanding the 76th Field 
Battery reported to General Hoghton that his battery ran 
a great danger of being bogged if it continued to follow the 
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infantry. This necessitated a short halt for reconnaissance 
before they could again proceed, at 7.30 a.m. The leading line 
of infantry were now well round the north corner of the Ataba 
marsh. Beyond a few shots fired at them from a long distance 
southM^ard they had met no opposition, and they thought they 
could now discern the Turkish “ Northern Redoubt.”* At 
7.40 a.m. General Hoghton received orders from General 
Delamain, based on the reports of reconnaissances, that he 
was not to halt on any account, that the enemy’s position 
was very lightly held, and that he was at once to attack 
the enemy’s main force, which was reported to be in a hollow 
behind their ” Southern Redoubt.” 

In wheeling round the Ataba marsh, the infantry had main- 
tained their deployment formation, and they still retained 
this, except that the 104th Rifles and brigaded machine gunsf 
were now echeloned in rear of the right of the 20th Punjabis. 
The 22nd Punjabis with their left on the western edge of the 
Ataba marsh Erected the movement, which was almost due 
south and intended to attack the enemy m the hollow, passing 
through the low ground immediately behind the trenches in 
rear of the Turkish “ Centre Redoubt.” 

No sooner, however, had the advance started than reports 
from the cavalry and the 20th Punjabis showed that an enemy 
force of about a battalion was in occupation of a hitherto 
unlocated entrenchment to the westward. As it was necessary 
to capture this work to permit of the advance of his column. 
General Hoghton ordered the 104th Rifles, supported by the 
fire of the brigaded machine guns and two guns of the 76th 
Field Battery, to attack it Well supported by these guns and 
with the cavalry watching their right, the 104th carried the 
work with great dash at the point of the bayonet at 9.10 a.m., 
and, suffering but few casualties themselves, they took prisoner 
one Turkish officer and 111 men. Shortly afterwards a body 
of about five hundred Turkish troops, advancing to the support 
of this outlying work, were caught in the open by the fire of 
' the British machine guns and were driven back with heavy loss. 
< It will be convenient now to return to General Delamain. 
■ His original intention had been that General Hoghton’s force 
should attack the Northern Redoubt at daybreak, whilst the 

The Turkish entrenchments between the Ataba and Suwada marshes 
consisted of three main redoubts, connected with one another and with the 
rear by a considerable system of trenches. These three redoubts will be 
referred to as the ** Northern/' “ Centre,” and ** Southern ” redoubts. 
(See Map 7.) 

f The Maxim Battery followed in rear of the two lines of infantry. 
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force under his own command should attack on the rest of the 
enemy’s front in co-operation. A check, however, had been 
imposed on his movements by the detour of General Hoghton’s 
force. He therefore advanced deliberately from the position 
of deployment, effecting reconnaissances of the hostile position 
by means of a staff officer’s patrol, as well as by an aeroplane 
and two light armoured cars which had been sent up to him 
from Force Headquarters. 

By 8 a.m. he had established his force at a distance of some 
2,000 yards north-east of the Northern Redoubt, there to 
await the development of the turning movement. At 8.20 
a.m., when General Hoghton’s nearest troops could be descried 
halted near the south-western comer of the Ataba marsh, and 
the sound of the subsidiary attack by the 104th Rifles on the 
unfinished redoubt could be heard. General Delamain, having 
gathered from his reconnaissances that Northern and Centre 
Redoubts were weakly held and expecting that reinforce- 
ments might arrive at any moment from the Turkish reserve, 
ordered an attack by the force under his immediate com- 
mand. 

Northern Redoubt was allotted as the objective of the 
half battahon 117th Mahrattas, supported by the 22nd Sapper 
Company ; Centre Redoubt was assigned to half the 
Dorsets, while the other half was retained as reserve. The 
unexpectedly strong resistance of the Ottoman 'Turk garrison 
of Northern Redoubt, however, caused the Dorsets to be 
diverted later to the support of the 117th and Sappers. The 
82nd Field and l/5th Hants Howitzer Batteries were ordered 
to co-operate at a range of 2,200 yards. 

While this attack on Northern Redoubt was being pre- 
pared, and that of the 104th Rifles on the unfinished redoubt 
was taking place, General Hoghton opened commimication 
with, and informed' General Delamain of the direction of to 
advance and asked for co-operation. General Delamain in 
reply informed General Hoghton of the impending attack on 
Northern Redoubt and urged him to push on. These were 
the last messages transmitted by cable, as General Hoghton 
had now reached the end of the seven miles of heavy 
telephone cable carried by his signal unit. Although all the 
reserve heavy cable with headquarters at Nukhailat had 
been placed at General Delamain’s disposal, it only sufficed to 
provide him with three miles, and General Hoghton with seven 
miles, in advance of the position of deplo 5 nnent. Thereafter, 
communication became almost entirely lost, as owing to the 
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flat nature of the country, the dust and the mirage, visual 
signalling was almost impossible ; and the flimsy light cable 
quickly got broken and useless. 

The 104th Rifles having captured the outlying work at 
9.10 a.m., General Hoghton pushed on his southward advance 
steadily, detaching first the 103rd Mahrattas to attack 
Northern Redoubt, then the 119th Infantry to attack 
Centre Redoubt, and finally the Oxfords to support the 
attack of the 119th. These three battalions, on reaching their 
objectives, passed under the command of General Delamain, 
leaving General Hoghton with the 76lh Field Battery, the 
20th Punjabis, the 22nd Punjabis, and the 104th Rifles to 
pursue his southward movement in rear of the Turkish 
position. 

General Delamain’s attack on Northern Redoubt started 
at 8.45 a.m. and met with stout resistance, but the advance 
was steadily pressed over the open and coverless plain ; being 
well supported by the two batteries. The infantry and sappers 
displa 5 /ed great dash and determination though suffering con- 
siderable casualties — ^itvthe 117th Mahrattas amounting to 50 
per cent, of the numbers engaged — and the whole of the 
Dorsets had gradually to be absorbed in the firing line. 
Pushing on, however, with great gallantry, the three units 
carried the Northern Redoubt at the point of the bayonet 
just after 10 a.m. In this achievement they were materially 
assisted by the action of the 103rd from General Hoghton’s 
force, who — well supported by the 76th Field and Maxim 
Batteries — had taken the trenches to the north and north- 
west of the redoubt about 10 a.m. At this hour the 119th 
were nearing the trenches behind Centre Redoubt. One 
hundred and thirty-five Turkish soldiers surrendered to the 
British in Northern Redoubt, while many others retreated 
down the communication trenches. 

After the capture of the Northern Redoubt, the 103rd 
joined hands with the Dorsets, Sappers and 117th, who at once 
pushed down and occupied the Centre Redoubt, which the 
enemy evacuated without much further resistance. By this 
time the 119th, supported by -the Oxfords, had captured two 
lines of trenches west of the Centre Redoubt, but were 
checked by heavy fire from gunpits about a thousand yards 
away to the south of this redoubt. 

Meanwhile, General Delamain had advanced his head- 
quarters to the Northern Redoubt as soon as it was 
captured, and as, by that time, a strong wind had got up. 
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raising clouds of dust which, combined with the usual mirage, 
was making artillery observation very difficult, he ordered 
the 82nd Field Battery, followed shortly by the l/5th Hants 
Howitzers, up to a fresh position dose to Northern Redoubt 
to co-operate with the infantry attacks southward. 

The Turks put up a stout resistance from the communication 
and other trenches to the south-west and south of the Centre 
Redoubt and from the Southern Redoubt itself. A company 
of the 119th, supported by a company of the Oxfords, 
captured the two Turkish guns in the gunpits south of the 
Centre Redoubt, and a mixed party of 119th, Oxfords, 
and 103rd gained a footing in the trenches south of the Centre 
Redoubt, where General Delamain’s portion of the force was 
reorganising. Heavy and confused fighting ensued, and the 
Turks, fighting well, started to counter-attack, with the result 
that the British attack was held up for some time about eight 
hundred yards short of the Southern Redoubt, the check 
being largely owing to the lack of close artillery support, 
which the dust and mirage had rendered so difi&cult. The deep 
communication trenches hampered reorganisation and rein- 
forcement of the British front fine, but it was gradually effected ; 
the 82nd and Hampshire Batteries redoubled their efforts, and 
the Maxim Battery moved in to afford close support to the 
infantry attack, with the result that an assault by the Oxfords,* 
119th, and 103rd carried the redoubt about 12.45 p.m., cap- 
turing three hundred Turkish soldiers. 

After the Oxfords, 103rd, and 119th had been detached, 
soon after 9 a.m., from General Hoghton’s force to join in 
General Delamain’s attack on the three redoubts, the 22nd 
Punjabis continued their advance towards the low ground 
behind the Centre Redoubt. Beginning, however, to suffer 
from enfilade fire from the Turkish trenches behind this 
redoubt, they swung round a little to their left. This was 
before 10 a.m., and just then the 20th Punjabis reported an 
enemy force advancing from the south-south-west, and 
apparently directed against the right flank of General Hoghton’s 
force. Ordering the 20th to remain in observation of this force. 
General Hoghton collected the 104th, 22nd and brigaded 
machine guns, which were all somewhat scattered, and advanced 
with them to attack the approaching enemy. This was in 
accordance with orders he had received shortly before from 
General Delamain to attack the enemy wherever encountered, 

* In his report General Nixon descnbes the action of the Oxfords here as 
being “ particularly fine.'* 
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and he decided on this even though, owing to the dust and the 
mirage, he could not discern how General Delamain’s attack 
on the redoubts was progressing. The enemy opposed to him 
now appeared in considerable force to the southward, and his 
troops came under a sharp rifle and accurate quick-firing 
shrapnel fire, which caused many casualties. The 76th Field 
Battery now joined General Hoghton again, and with their 
effective support, the infantry carried out a spirited advance 
and forced the enemy to make a rapid retirement. Shortly 
afterwards they also drove off a body of hostile cavalry which 
threatened to attack them. 

Just before noon General Delamain sent for General Hoghton 
and ordered him to press on with his attack southward. On 
returning to his force. General Hoghton found that the retiring 
enemy had been reinforced and had taken up a position at 
the south-eastern edge of the hollow to the south-west of the 
Southern Redoubt. General Hoghton’s troops were by now 
considerably exhausted owing to their exertions and the lack 
of drinking water, and the ammunition carried by the men 
was running short. He halted, therefore, to reorganise and 
replenish ammunition. 

At 12.45 p.m. the advance was resumed. The enemy did 
not stand and parties of them were continually moving across 
General Hoghton's front, being no doubt fugitives from the 
redoubts and trenches, which by this time had passed entirely 
into General Delamain’s hands. Between 1 and 2.15 p.m. aU 
communication between the two generals was interrupted 
and, owing to the dust and mirage. General Hoghton could 
see little of what was going on to his left rear. He slowly 
continued his advance, however, to the southward until 
3.30 p.m. By this time the men’s exhaustion had become 
complete. They had been marching or fighting, almost con- 
tinuously, since 2 a.m. ; and the heat, dust’*' and lack of 
drinking! water had all contributed to fatigue them. General 
Hoghton therefore halted for a short rest, having reached 
a point to the north-west of the Horse Shoe marsh, about 
two miles from the Tigris. Almost at once the force came 
under heavy and accurate artillery fire from Turkish guns 
due south. This not only caused many casualties among the 
troops but it also stampeded the water and ammunition mules, 

* A strong wind blew all day and raised clouds of dust, which caused acute 
discomfort to the men and intensified their craving for water. 

t General Townshend says in his book that the cavalry reconnaissance had 
reported the water in the marshes as ** brackish, but drinkable ” This, as 
he says, proved incorrect, as the men found that the water was undrinkable. 
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and the 76th Battery was unable to reply through lack of 
ammunition.* General Hoghton retired towards the Suwada 
marsh in the hope of getting water to revive his men, meeting 
near point “ B ’’ General Delamain, who — after reorganising the 
troops which had captured Southern Redoubt — was advancing 
in support of General Hoghton. General Delamain ordered 
him to halt and reorganise his force for a further advance. 

The cavalry imder Major Means had left the position of 
deployment at 5.30 a.m. and, soon after, their advanced 
squadron (7th Lancers) found themselves opposed by about a 
squadron of Turkish and Arab cavalry entrenched to the north- 
ward of the Ataba marsh and between it and the Suwaikiya, 
which here takes a long sweep to the westward.f Aided by 
their machine guns the 7th Lancer squadron drove the enemy 
back and changed direction to the west. The whole of the 
cavalry then halted, north of the Ataba marsh, about 7 a.m., 
to cover the right of General Hoghton’s approaching column. 

About 8.30 a.m. the cavalry were joined by the two armoured 
cars with machine guns, and about the same time their patrols 
located the Turkish entrenchment, which was captured by 
the 104th Rifles at 9.10 a.m. Majof Mears then informed 
General Hoghton that he would pursue enemy infantry retiring 
from this entrenchment and try to cut them off. Making 
a wide ditour, the cavalry pushed right roimd the enemy’s left 
flank and turned southward, finally taking up dismounted 
positions in dry irrigation cuts about twelve hundred yards 
from the Turkish camp near their boat bridge. From here 
they could see a Turkish battery drawn up about eight 
hundred yards off, with a Turkish battalion in close formation 
quite near to it, and they also sighted Turkish infantry 
retiring across their front in a southerly direction. The idea of 
attempting to capture the Turkish battery was first conceived, 
but the ground was so intersected with irrigation canals that 
mounted action was impossible, and Major Mears decided 
that, considering his isolated position, the enemy force was 
too strong for him to tackle with any chance of success. He 
therefore ordered as heavy rifle and machine gun fire as possible 
to be opened on the Turkish battery and the retiring enemy 
infantry. The Turkish battery, however, soon located them 
and replied vigorously and effectivdy, and some of the British 
artillery, who had sighted but not recognised them, also 

* The ammunitioix column had altered its position, and the /6th wagons 
had gone astray. 
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shelled them and did some damage. The cavalry were thus 
forced to retire, which they did slowly and in good order under 
heavy shell fire. They had incurred several casualties among 
their men and a good many among their horses. 

While retiring they received instructions to co-operate with 
General Hoghton, who was advancing southward. Moving 
in his supposed direction, they were diverted from their course 
by hostile shell fire and missed him, eventually reaching 
General Delamain’s position about 2.30 p.m. From here the 
armoured cars were sent back to Clery’s Post.* 

The slow progress in the action of General Delamain’s column 
had necessarily affected General Fry’s attack south of the 
Suwada marsh. Leaving their trenches — some two thousand 
yards from the Horse Shoe marsh and fifteen hundred yards 
north of the Tigris — the infantry of the 18th Brigade com- 
menced their advance at 6 a m. Their front line consisted of 
the 7th Rajputs, 120th Infantry and 110th Mahrattas, with the 
Norfolks in local reserve. The 63rd Field and 86th and 104th 
Heavy Batteries supported the advance, having as their escort, 
and to assist them generally, the 48th Pioneers. As the attack 
was not to be pressed Kome till news of success in the north by 
General Delamain had been received, the advance was made 
slowly and methodically. The Turkish gims were well 
entrenched and concealed, and the British artillery found 
observation and communication very difficult, owing to the 
flatness of the country, the mirage, the dust and the strong 
wind. 

The naval flotilla and the four 4.7-inch naval guns in barges 
were to keep up a bombardment of the enemy’s position on 
the right bank of the river. The 4.7-inch guns, which were 
on the river near the position of the 104th Battery and had 
been placed for the operation under the fire control of the 
6th Divisional ArtiEery Commander, opened fire at 6 a.m. and 
were at once replied to with considerable accuracy by hostEe 
guns on the right bank. 

By 8.30 a.m. the right of the 18th Infantry Brigade wais 
fifteen hundred yards from the enemy’s trenches north of the 
Horse Shoe marsh and their left was twelve hundred yards 
from the trenches south of that marsh. In the meantime. 
General Townshend had received a few reports from General 
Delamain. At 7.30 a.m. he was told that the 17th Brigade, 

* They had done very good work, and proved the utility of motor cars in 
this country. They subsequently did useful work in conveying wounded 
back to the river. But being of too light a type, their axles got bent and 
put them out of action 
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who were maMng the turning movement, had been obliged 
to march round the marsh to the north of the enemy’s 
position and that this was delaying operations, and at 8.30 
he received another report sapng that the 17th Brigade 
was west of the Ataba marsh and north of the enemy’s left, 
and that General Delamain’s portion of the column was 
attacking the central and northern redoubts, which General 
Delamain expected to be in within half an hour. After receipt 
of this message General Townshend sent General Fry the 
news of the early success anticipated by General Delamain, 
and at the same time instructed him not to make his decisive 
attack till he saw that the enemy opposite him were being 
affected by General Delamain’s march southwards. 

At 10.40 a.m. an aeroplane flew over General Townshend's 
headquarters and fired a Very light, which was the agreed 
signal to show that General Delamain’s assault had been 
successful. About the same time General Fry reported that 
a force of three hundred enemy troops had advanced along the 
right bank of the Tigris and taken up a position to enfilade 
the 18th Brigade lines. The naval flotilla, advancing to 
investigate this situation, fired on tRe Turkish force — ^whom 
they estimated at about one thousand — and forced them to 
retire again to their trenches. The Turks on this bank showed 
no further activity throughout the day. 

Just after 11 a.m. telephone communication between 
Generals Townshend’s and Delamain's headquarters was 
broken, owing to insufficiency of cable, and remained so 
throughout the day. Visual signalling being impossible, the 
only means of conamunication* was by aeroplane or seaplane, 
which rendered valuable service. The great majority of the 
personnel manning the seaplanes had recently returned from 
service in East Africa and suffered continuously from malaria. 
Really unfit to fly the seaplanes, which were mechanically 
ill-adapted for the work in Mesopotamia, these men showed 
a fine spirit in continuing to work, refusing to say when they 
were ill. 

At 11.20 a.m. General Townshend received a message by 
aeroplane from General Delamain, sapng that his column was 
advancing south on to the flank of the enemy position south of 
the Suwada marsh ; and at 12 noon he received a further message 
sa 3 dng that the column had arrived south of the marsh, but 

* A wireless set could not be made available for General Delamain for this 
<iay*s operations. The wireless sets available were with General Townshend’s 
headquarters and on board the Malamir with General Nixon’s headquarters. 
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that their progress was slow and hampered by many wounded, 
and asking that General Fry’s attack should press in to assist 
them. On General Fry being requested to do so by General 
Townshend, he replied that he would do what he could, but 
that the enemy’s opposition was still such that no decisive 
attack on it was yet possible. A comparison of the above 
timings with the movements of General Hogh ton’s force as 
given previously appear to show that the reports to General 
Townshend gave the situation of the flanking movement too 
optimistically.* At 1.45 p.m., however. General Townshend 
received a further report from General Delamain that he was 
then in possession of the whole of the enemy position north 
of the Suwada marsh. This showed him that the whole of 
General Delamain’s force could not have been moving south 
at noon. At 3.30 p.m., having received no further reports. 
General Townshend sent orders to his aeroplanes to report 
on the situation of General Delamain’s force, and at 5.30 p.m. 
they brought him a report, written at 4.50 by General 
Delamain, saying that he was about to attack the enemy 
position between the Suwada and Horse Shoe marshes and 
asking for the support* of concentrated artillery fire by the 
guns with Generals Townshend and Fry. 

By 4.30 p.m. General Fry’s infantry had worked farther 
forward, the right of their firing line being within nine hundred 
yards of the hostile trenches between the Suwada and Horse 
Shoe marshes ; but owing to heavy enfilade fire from the 
hostile trenches south of the Horse Shoe marsh their left had 
been echeloned back to face southward. In making this, 
advance the infantry had received such effective support from 
the 63rd, 86th and 104th Batteries and from the naval guns, 
that the Turkish guns had been practically silenced. 

Meanwhile, General Delamain, having rested his tired troops 
for an hour, left the 119th Infantry to hold the captured 
northern position and began a further advance at about 
4.50 p.m. from point “ B ” round the south-western comer of 
the Suwada marsh, with the intention of assisting the attack 
of the 18th Brigade by taking in reverse the Turkish position 
between the Suwada and Horse Shoe marshes, as contem- 
plated in the general plan of his divisional commander. The 
three battalions of the 17th Brigade led the advance. The 
22nd Punjabis, on the left of the leading line, moved along 

* Some margin must, however, be allowed in the timings given on both 
sides, as those given in the war diaries sometimes vary, and although the times 
given in this account have been amved at with all possible care, their absolute 
accuracy cannot be guaranteed. 
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the western edge of the Suwada marsh, with the Oxfords on 
their right and the 103rd and Brigade machine gtms following 
in support. The 16th Bngade, with the Maxim Battery on 
their right, moved in echelon on the right rear of the 17th 
Brigade — covering the guns, the Sapper company and the 
transport — ^and the cavedry were still further out to the right 
to cover that flank. 

About 5.30 p.m. General Delamain reached a position some 
three thousand yards west of the Horse Shoe position and, 
having sent a message by aeroplane to inform General Fry of 
his intentions, was about to attack eastwards. But the appear- 
ance of strong hostile reinforcements, moving from the south- 
ward towards the Horse Shoe marsh, forced him to change his 
intentions. He immediately changed front, to face and attack 
the advancing enemy, who appear to have come from the 
Turkish right bank position. Though dead beat and parched 
with thirst. General Delamain’s men responded gallantly to 
the call upon them and carried out the necessary deployment 
and extension skilfully and rapidly. With the 16th Brigade 
on the right and the 17th on the left and well supported by 
the 76th, 82nd, l/5th Hants and Maxim«batteries, the successive 
lines of British infantry made straight for the enemy with fine 
dash and spirit. The Turks at once took up a defensive position* 
along a dry canal running north-west from the Tigris ; and the 
British, whose advance led through long grass straight into 
the face of the setting sim, had some difficulty in discerning 
exactly where the enemy were. 

The Turks opened a heavy rifle fire, supported by four field 
and two machine guns, but their guns were quickly silenced 
by the British artillery firing at ranges varying from 1,700 to 
2,600 yards ; and the Bntish infantry, scarcely halting to fire, 
fixed bayonets at four hundred yards’ distance and swept on, 
driving the enemy headlong from the canal. The Turkish 
losses were heavy, including their four guns, but they were 
saved from further destruction by the fall of night, which 
enabled the remnants of their force to make good their escape. 
General Delamain’s force were now so exhausted as to be 
incapable of further movementf, so they occupied the enemy’s 
position, where they passed a quiet night. 

In the meanwhile, about 5.30 p.m.. General Fry’s bngade 
had renewed its efforts to close in on the enemy’s position in 


* See “ C in Map 7. 

t Moreover, the ground was so cut up by deep nullahs that movement was 
practically impossible. 
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co-operation with the expected attack by General Delainain. 
In the absence of this attack, however, the 18th Brigade were 
unable to advance nearer than five hundred yards to the 
hostile trenches. In this situation they dug themselves in at 
nightfall. 

Generals Tovrashend and Fry could hear that General 
Delamain’s force was heavily engaged, but they were still out 
of communication with him and had no idea what was happen- 
ing. About 6.40 p m., when it was completely dark. General 
Del amain ’s guns ceased firing. But General Townshend 
received no further news till the next morning, w'hen General 
Fry's patrols and the British aeroplanes found that during the 
night the Turkish force had evacuated all their positions east 
of Kut and were in full retreat up the Tigris towards Baghdad. 

General Delamain’s men, after their fine attack, passed a 
miserable night ; stupefied with their exertions, hungry and 
parched with thirst, they suffered intensely from the bitter 
cold.’" After they had had a few' hours’ rest, General Delamain 
sent Captain Cochran, of the Divisional General Staff, who 
had accompanied his force, with a small cavalry escort to 
inform General Townshend of what had happened, but all the 
horses of the party were killed on the way by enemy fire and 
the party had to lie out in the plain waiting for the dawn and 
could neither get the news through to General Townshend nor 
inform Generd Delamain that they had failed to do so. The 
cavalry, which had withdrawn from the final attack when 
darkness fell, spent several hours trying to find water and then 
General Delamain’s column, in both of which they failed. 
They then settled down for the night in a separate bivouac. 
Early next morning the aeroplanes brought General Delamain 
the news of the Turkish flight and his force was at last able tO' 
get to the Tigris to obtain water. 

Soon after General Delamain’s successful attack the naval 
flotilla made a gallant attempt to break through the Turkish 
obstruction in the Tigris, "^ile co-operating with General 
Fry’s attack, the Senior Naval Officer (Lieutenant-Commander 
E. C. Cookson, R N ) received a message from General Town- 
shend, about 6 p.m., suggesting that he should make an effort 
to get through the obstruction, when it might be possible to 
capture the Turkish steamers. Knowing that General Deia- 
main’s force was in rear of the Turkish trenches. General 

* The temperature dropped 50 degrees. Captain Birch Reynardson, in 
** Mesopotamia, gives a graphic description of the men's con- 

dition. 
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Townshend was convinced that the Turks would retreat ; so 
he was anxious to organise his pursuit as soon as possible. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cookson decided to make the 
attempt, and started to do so as soon as it got dark. With 
all lights out, the three armed tugs crept upstream followed 
by a motor boat. But they were detected as they neared the 
obstruction and immediately came under a very heavy rifle 
and machine-gun fire from both banks of the river. It was 
found that the obstruction consisted of a mahaila and two iron 
lighters joined together by wire hawsers, and the only satis- 
factory method of clearing a way was to cut the moorings by 
which the craft were held together and thus release the mahaila 
— ^which was in the middle — to float down stream with the 
current. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cookson ordered the Comet* to place 
herself alongside the mahaila. This having been done, under 
a hail of bullets at point-blank range, Lieutenant-Commander 
Cookson “ found that he could not send a man over the ship’s 
side to cut away the obstruction because it meant certain 
death, so he took an axe and went himself.”t He fell between 
the Comet and the mahaila absolutely riddled with bullets ; and 
he died ten minutes after some of his crew had extricated him. 
It may fitly be said of Commander Cookson, as it was of one 
of Wellington’s Peninsular heroes : “ no man died that night 
with more glory.” 

Fourteen of the small crew of the Comet had been wounded 
in this operation, and the commander decided that the 
very heavy fire of the enemy rendered it impossible to 
attempt more. He, therefore, retired and the flotilla moved 
downstream and anchored for the night near Nukhailat. 

During the battle the majority of the Turkish moimted 
troops had been absent on a raid against the British com- 
munications. General Townshend heard on the 27th from his 
post at Sannaiyat that they were threatened with an attack 
from a Turco-Arab mounted force with at least four guns ; and 
he also heard that the enemy had captured a telegraph launch 
and sunk fifteen mahailas (carrymg oil and coal for his steamers) , 
between Sannaiyat and Shaikh Sa’ad. Early in the afternoon 
the Comet was sent to Sannaiyat with a detachment of the 
48th Pioneers, but they returned again in the evening as the 
post had not been attacked. Throughout the 28th, General 


* Lieutenant-Commander Cookson was himself on board the Comet, 
t General Townshend's special despatch on this exploit 
Lieutenant-Commander Cookson was awarded the V,C, (posthumously). 
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Townshend continued to receive reports from Sannaiyat of 
attacks and threatened attacks, but he steadily declined to 
detach troops from his main enterprise to go to that place till 
6 p.m., when he sent there one company each of the 76th 
Punjabis and 2/7th Gurkhas. But the threatened attack did 
not materialise and the detachment rejoined headquarters 
early on the 29th. 

By 10 a.m. on that day the naval flotilla, having passed the 
obstruction* in the Tigris, reached Kut — about forty-five 
minutes after the arrival there of General Delamain's cavalry — 
and pressed on ’ in pursuit of the enemy’s steamers. But the 
low state of the river rendered navigation very difficult, and 
it was not till the morning of the 30th that two of the enemy’s 
steamers — the Pioneer and Basra — were overtaken. By this 
time the Suniana had run aground and broken both her 
rudders, the Shaitan had been hit by a shell from the Turkish 
rearguard guns and was also aground, and the Comet was 
alone. She at once engaged the enemy steamers and was 
soon joined by the Shaitan, who had managed to follow on. 
They appear to have hit the Basra, for she dropped two 
mahailas — ^full of ammunition — which she was towing and 
found safety in her superior speed. 

About noon, when the British gunboats came under fire 
from the mountain guns of a Turkish force which had emerged 
from inland and was now behind them, the Shaitan again ran 
aground, and for a time the position appeared criticM as the 
leading portion of General Townshend’s pursuing force was far 
behind. Fortunately, however, she managed to get off again, 
and the S.N.O. (Lieut. Singleton), deciding that further pursuit 
was too risky, brought his two craft back to Kut. 

General Townshend’s orders for the pursuit had allotted 
General Fry’s force, i.e., the 63rd Field Battery, half the 17th 
Sapper Company and the 18th Infantry Brigade to carry out 
the pursuit by river, moving in steamers behind the naval 
flotilla, while the cavalry were to pursue by land up the left 
bank of the Tigris. General Delamain’s brigade was to march 
in and occupy Kut, while General Hoghton’s brigade remained 
to clear up the battlefield and evacuate the wounded. In 
regard to the latter, the evidence given before the Mesopotamia 
Commission shows that the improvised arrangements for the 
reception and accommodation of the wounded proved inadequate. 

* The Turks had left behind two men to fire an old muzzle-loading gun 
covering this obstruction. But this futile, though gallant, resistance was 
quickly disposed of. 
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General Townshend says in his book that he had told 
the senior medical officer with his division to make arrange- 
ments for six per cent, casualties, whereas they amounted to 
nearly double this number. Moreover, the fighting had been 
spread over many miles of country and did not cease till dark. 
Consequently the medical personnel were much overworked 
and it took them some time to cope with the situation.* 

Considerable delay occurred in embarking General Fry’s 
force. The steamers took some time to pass the obstruction, 
and ramps had to be constructed on the steep banks of the 
river to embark the artillery. They got off at last just before 
6 p.m., but had to halt for the. night two miles downstream of 
Kut. Further progress was mudi impeded by the difficult 
navigation, and the steamers took twenty-four hours to traverse 
two miles of river in the neighbourhood of Kut, off which they 
anchored for the night 30th September/lst October. Gener^ 
Townshend had decided to conduct the pursuit by river in 
person, and with his headquarters accompanied the river 
column on board the Mejidieh. 

The cavalry, who to some extent were tied to the steamers 
for lack of land transport, overtook the enemy on the 1st 
October forty miles above Kut ; but, finding that the Tmkish 
force was making an orderly retreat, covered by a strong 
rearguard of all arms, they halted until the river column 
caught them up. This was not till the 3rd October. On that 
day General Townshend received news from his aeroplanes 
that the Turks had halted and were installed in the already 
entrenched position at Ctesiphon, where Major Reilly, 
of the Air Force, reported six miles of trenches on the 
left bank. 

On the 5th October the river column reached Aziziya, 
'61 miles by land and 102 nailes by river above Kut. It now 
seemed to General Townshend to be useless to continue the 
pursuit, so he decided to halt and land his force, while he 
communicated with General Nixon, who was at Kut, in regard 
to the future policy to be adopted. 

The operations had been a complete success. The Turks 
had lost some 4,000 men in casualties, of whom 1,1^ were 
prisoners in the hands of the 6th Division. The British had 
also captured fourteen of the Turkish guns, many rifles and a 
large quantity of stores and ammunition. That the Tmks (Md 
not lose more heavily w as due to the skill and rapidity with 

* Some of the wounded were butchered by Arabs, of whom three were 
caught red-handed and publicly hanged. 

( 8788 ) ^ 
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which they extricated their forces south of the Suwada 
marsh on the night of the 28th/29th, and to the low state of 
the Tigris, which so hampered the pursuit. 

The British casualties, from the 26th to 28th September, 
totalled 1,233, of whom only 94 were killed. The loopholes in 
the Turkish trenches seemed designed with a view to preventing 
their men firing too high, and this fact, when considered with 
the remarkable number of men who were wounded in their 
lower extremities, may have accounted for the low percentage 
of fatal casualties among the British. Five-sixths of the total 
casualties had been sustained by the seven and a half infantry 
battalions of General Delamain’s column, and the largest pro- 
portion of these fell to the lot of the 117th Mahrattas. The 
half battalion of this regiment engaged on the 28th September 
went into action 225 strong and suffered 114 casualties. 

In his report General Nixon expressed his appreciation of 
the ability and generalship displayed by General Townshend 
throughout the operations, and he considered that his scheme 
for turning the Turkish left was the manoeuvre whereby the 
position could best be captured without incurring very heavy 
losses. He concluded*: “ The troops under the command of 
Major-General Townshend displayed the highest soldierly 
qudities and worthily upheld the reputation they have earned 
during this arduous campaign. The conduct of the infantry 
in the attack was particularly noteworthy. They were set a 
task involving prolonged exertion and endurance, and per- 
formed it with an alacrity and resolution which must have 
been most disconcerting to the enemy. The dash with which 
the Indian troops attacked a well-entrenched and stubborn foe 
I attribute largely to the confidence with which they have been 
inspired by the British battalions of the force.” 

Before concluding this chapter, it is desirable to refer briefly 
to certain developments in the organisation of General Nixon’s 
force between June and October 1915. 

Owing mainly to the critical situation on their North-West 
Frontier, the Government of India had felt themselves unable 
to comply with General Nixon’s request or Mr. Chamberlain’s 
suggestions to reinforce Mesopotamia with one or two British 
Territorial battalions from India. To supplement the greatly 
depleted numbers of General Nixon’s five British battalions 
they had, however, sent about a thousand men from the 
Territorial units in India. 

In July General Nixon asked for fifty-six additional machine- 
guns. Neither India nor the War Office could spare any, but. 
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at the end of August, India sent seventeen old pattern Norden- 
feldt machine-guns, which they hoped might be useful in ships 
or defensive posts. 

It has already been explained that it was only due to the 
patriotic and prompt response of Australia and New Zealand 
that it had been possible to send any aeroplanes to Mesopotamia. 
At that time the War Office could give very little assistance, 
as the whole output available was insufficient to meet more 
important demands elsewhere ; but in the middle of August 
they agreed to arrange in the near future for a complete air 
squadron of three flights for Mesopotamia. The first instal- 
ment, consisting of four Martinsyde* machines to make the 
second flight in the country, reached Basra on the 28th August. 
But, what with losses and breakdowns, there were only avail- 
able for the battle of Kut three aeroplanes and two seaplanes. 

Owing to the operations having so far been mainly carried 
out in inundated areas, no adequate opportunity had been 
given to test the suitability to the country of mechanical 
transport ; and when the battle of Kut took place, this was 
still limited to two armoured cars, two. lorries and one motor 
ambulance. 

As already mentioned. General Nixon had been instructed 
to report to India on the adequacy and suitability of the river 
transport at his disposal. Before his arrival in Mesopotamia 
General Barrett had made certain demands for steamers and 
tugs, and these had arrived at Basra in May. During that 
month, as mentioned in a previous chapter. General Nixon 
had asked for six light-draught tugs and some motor launches, 
and these had been ordered from England. During June the 
number of river steamers and tugs at General Nixon’s disposal 
was increased by six,t i.e., the Lynch steamer Julnar (which 
had completed its repairs), a tug transferred by the Navy, and 
four steamers and tugs captured during the Amara operations. 

At this period the river craft in Mesopotamia were only just 
sufficient to keep the two divisions in the country supplied with 
their ordinary requirements and to provide for minor troop 
movements. Any troop movements other than the ordinary 
relief of units, and any unforeseen contingencies, such as an 
unexpected number of casualties, breakdown of vessels, etc., 
at once put a strain on the river craft which they were unequal 
to ; and, in this coimection, it must be remembered that, 

* These proved unsuitable for the climate and caused several accidents. 
They could not carry an observer, and required very skilled pilots to fly them, 

t This brought his total up to tvrenty-seven, see p. 268. 
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owing to the floods, troops in Southern Mesopotamia were 
unable to march from May to August except in a very few areas 
for short distances. 

Dunng June, owing mainly to the Nasiriya operations, the 
hampering effect on the military operations of the lack of river 
craft made such an impression on Major-General Kemball 
(General Nixon’s senior general staff officer), that he asked 
General Nixon’s permission to intervene to take up himself 
the question of this shortage as a question of primary import- 
ance affecting the whole policy of the campaign. After personal 
investigation he assembled a conference in Mesopotamia of the 
senior administrative staff and corps officers on the 30th June, 
and as a result he submitted some days later to General Nixon 
a comprehensive memorandum on the subject. 

General Nixon was thus able for the first time to give the 
Government of India a broad and clear view of the situation. 
On the 8th July, in a telegraphic report on the operations up 
the Euphrates, he stated that these operations had been 
hampered throughout by the type of river vessel at his disposal, 
and that he was sending by post a letter explaining the need 
for the urgent supply of nine light-draught steamers. This 
letter, dated 10th July, forwarding General KembaH’s 
memorandum, was received in India on the 21st, and was 
followed by a supplementary letter wtitten on the 17th and 
received in India on the 27th July. 

In his communication of the 10th General Nixon, referring 
to the attached memorandum and his previous reports, said 
that he trusted that it would be realised how much operations 
were dependent on an efficient and adequate river flotilla. 
He explained how he had from the first recognised that he 
must make the most of existing resources, owing to the difficulty 
of getting suitable craft from India or Burma — even if they 
existed there — across the sea in the monsoon. But he empha- 
sised what a great source of anxiety to him the question had 
proved, and he pointed out how the course of events must 
inevitably tend to a steady diminution of his available craft. 
He urged most strongly that the six paddle-steamers and 
three stem-wheelers asked for in his telegram of the 8th should 
be provided. 

General Kemball in his menaorandum said that, as there was 
every sign that the war woulii be a protracted one, the time 
had come to take stock of our resources and to meet the 
demands of the future. He showed, from a review of the past 
operations in Mesopotamia, how urgent was the supply of nine 
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river steamers, and he pointed out that the seven " p ” 
steamers (sent to comply with General Barrett’s demand) 
would during the period of low water be confined to certain 
reaches of the river, whereas, on the other hand, the length 
of our communications . tended to increase. The " P ” 
steamers were, in fact, not well suited to the Tigris at any 
time, and although the six tugs asked for in May would be 
useful for towing barges, they would never, he said, be as 
convenient for troop movements as the river steamers. 

A detailed specification for the nine steamers asked for and 
a statement showing the available river craft in Mesopotamia 
were attached. 

The supplementary letter of the 17th July asked for more 
craft, bringing General Nixon’s total demand to six paddle 
steamers, three stem-wheelers, eight tugs (including six* asked 
for in May), forty-three barges and six launches. 

The construction of the laimches was at once put in hand in 
India, but the Viceroy telegraphed to the India Ofiice on the 
3rd August asking them to arrange in England for the con- 
struction of the remainder, saying that the specifications would 
foUow by letter. This letter, which forwarded the whole of 
General Nixon’s communications on the subject, and which 
recommended strongly the acceptance of his proposal, was 
despatched from India on the 5th August. On the 26th August 
the Viceroy again telegraphed to the India Office giving General 
Nixon’s order of priority for the construction of these craft, 
but adding that, in view of the urgency of the case, he con- 
sidered that the vessels should be constmcted simultaneously, 
and that it was imperative that they should be supplied earlier 
than in from six to twelve months’ time. 

On the 25th September General Nixon telegraphed that every- 
thing possible should be done to expedite the delivery of these 
river craft, and he showed how the concentration of General 
Townshend’s force for the advance on Kut had been delayed 
by the shortage of river transport. This telegram was at 
once repeated to the India Office, who replied on the 30th, 
saying that the vessels asked for by General Nixon would be 
supplied as early as possible. This reply was passed on to 
General Nixon. 

The evidence given before the Mesopotamia Commission 
shows that there was some delay in England, owing to v^ous 
reasons, and that orders were placed for the construction of 

* The India Office had been asked by telegram on the 6th July to arrange 
for these in England* 
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the required vessels early in November. On the 3rd November 
a telegram from the India Office informed the Viceroy of 
the dates by which the various craft might be expected in 
Mesopotamia, i.e., from March to June 1916. Here we will 
leave the matter for the present. 

The Admiralty sent out from England during July and 
August the materials for twelve shallow-draught gunboats for 
Mesopotamia, to be put together at the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company’s works at Abadan. On the 30th August the local 
Admiralty representative informed General Nixon that he 
hoped to have the first gunboat ready by the middle of 
November. 

In October 1915 the sloop Alert arrived and berthed at 
Abadan, being fitted to provide a naval dep6t, necessitated by 
the coming increase in the naval flotilla. 

Improvements in the port facilities of Basra were also 
inaugurated at this period. 

In March General Nixon had also been requested in his 
instructions to report as to the employment of a light railway. 
The incidence of the floods, however, prevented any adequate 
survey for this for several months. On the 14th August General 
Nixon recommended in a lengthy memorandum the construc- 
tion of a railway from Basra to Nasiriya, not only on military, 
but also on political and commercial grounds.* He inserted 
the two last recommendations on the special advice of his 
political and civil advisers. In India the proposal was strongly 
supported by the General Staff on military grounds, but, in 
the usual course of official procedure, it had to be referred to 
other departments of the Government of India to be reviewed 
on its political and commercial aspects. On neither of these 
grounds did it find favour, and when it reached the Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council he minuted : 
“ . If ... . His Excellency the Commander-in- 

Chief and Army Member can definitely assure me that his 
project is absolutely necessary for the safeguarding of our 
military position ... I cannot, of course, resist a reference 
home on this basis.” The reasons why the Commander- 
in-Chief felt unable to give the required assurance and the 
consequent rejection of the proposal will be dealt with in 
the next volume. 

In order to counteract to some extent the evil effect of the 
Mesopotamian climate on the troops there, arrangements were 
made in July to send at a time eight hundred Britis h and 

* At that time a railway up the Tigris was not considered practicable. 
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three hundred Indian soldiers to India for short periods of 
rest and recuperation, and to send the naval sloops in turn to 
Ceylon, where there was a naval hutted camp in the hills. 

Until July only one regular hospital ship, the Madras, had 
been provided to evacuate sick and wounded from Mesopo- 
tamia and East Africa to Bombay ; but as this proved 
insufficient a second ship was provided in July, and, of the two, 
one was allotted permanently for Mesopotamia, 

In March a river hospital steamer, the Bengali, was prepared 
in India for Mesopotamia ; but unfortunately she sank on the 
ocean voyage there. In June General Nixon, on being asked 
if he considered that fitted ambulance motor boats would be 
suitable to replace the Bengali, replied that he did not consider 
they would. He said that native boats could be fitted locally 
for the purpose, but that he would like four tugs with a draught 
of not more than three feet six inches and with a speed of 
ten knots in slack water, each to tow two of these native 
boats. As, however, no such tugs could be found in India, no 
immediate supply was possible. 

The distribution of the force in Mesopotamia at the beginning 
of October is given in Appendix VII, 
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APPENDIX I. 

Extracts from the diary of Dr. Zugmayer (one of the German 
emissaries) which was captured in Persia. 

14/9/14. — “Telegraphic summons to appear at the Foreign Office* Berlin. 

16/9/14 to 19/9/14. — Consultations at the Foreign Office. Zimmerman, 
Langvorth, Wesendank, Oppenheim, Heger, Keuhofer, Mueller, 3 Indians, 
Tafel, Niedermayer. 

29/9/14. — Arrive at Constantinople. 

30/9/14. — Dunng the day made the acquaintance of my future colleagues. 
Dr. Consten, Fischer, Bischoffshausen, also Major von Bessert and others 
.... we approach the Great Perso- Afghan plan. Schuneman (Urmia 
1904) is still expected. Others have already left and wait for us at Aleppo. 
Several members are already at Damascus. Special plans with Niedermayer. 
Enver Pasha confident of the Amir of Afghanistan. Idea of parallel columns, 
etc ... . 

8/10/14. — If all one hears here from Turkish sources about Persia and 
Afghanistan is only half true, our mission will not be needed any more. In 
any case, we’re two months too late .... Our Ambassador here is an 
incapable ass and Enver can* do with him what he likes. The only strong 
German is Liman. Turkey is to receive a large loan from Germany. One 
reckons therefore at the moment on an immediate declaration of war. Persia 
is to make an alliance with Turkey in order that the Turks may work there 
undisturbed against British and Russians. 

9/10/14. — Inspect at Begsians a dagger and two fancy daggers which we 
ought to take to the Amir. 

26/10/14. — ^Arrive Aleppo .... where the whole expedition is assem- 
bled.” 

(The next entries in the diary show much disagreement and discussion as to 
the relations between the German and Turkish members of the expedition.) 

5/11/14. — ” Order Turkish uniform. Military official with rank of Major. 
Wassmuss returns after a quarrel with the Turkish leader, he too is now 
convinced that we must not deliver ourselves into the hands of the Turks 
.... but he still insists on the South Persia route. 

8/12/14. — 12 men of the Hapag steamer Ekbatana arrive, which ship with 
four others was sunk in the Shatt al Arab to bar the passage to Basra to the 
British. 

18/12/14. — ^Wassmuss intends to separate himself from the expedition for 
some time, work alone in South Persia .... He and Niedermayer want 
to leave soon for Baghdad, the rest of us first to Mosul, then to await further 
orders. 

21/12/14. — ^Wassmuss and Niedermayer leave. One of the three Indians 
having been imprisoned has to be released 

22/12/14. — Cannot leave before Xmas. Our new Chief Turk, Khalil Bey 
is reported to be in Tarsus. British cruiser Doris partially destroj^ railway, 
Taxsus-Alexandretta. 

28/12/14. — Khalil arrives. We receive order to go direct to Baghdad. 

8/1/15. — ^Arrive Jerablus. Wagner is here. Winchelman, Dietrich and 
Spiegelmann arrive in the afternoon with the boats from Birejik. 
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9/1/15. — Depart in the afternoon, 10 boats, i.e., double boats, four of which 
for passengers. In our boat, in one half, 3 Turkish officers and the Pathan ; 
in the other half, Von Versen, Berghausen and myself. Stop at sunset. 

29/1/15. — Arrive Falluja. Wassmuss has already left on his expedition 
to the South, 

31/1/15. — ^The Turks have retaken Basra [sic.] 

5/2/15 to 7/2/15 — ^Arrive Baghdad. We find a surprising situation. 
Sulaiman Askan forbids for the present any activity of German expeditions 
in Iraq vicinity and Persia. Gnesinger, W. Paschen and Wagner .... 
have been detained and disarmed at Qizil Robat .... arms and ammuni- 
tion have been taken from us ... . The Turks want to divide us, as we 
have too much sympathy for Persia .... Official commumcations with 
Afghamstan do not yet exist .... In a letter to Niedermayer, Sulaiman 
Askari orders that various appointments in the army be given to the members 
of the expedition .... The Turks on their part have officially given up 
entirely lie e3^edition to Afghanistan. Thereupon the Embassy already 
before our arrival demanded rendenng of accounts for the £ stg. 50,000 
which have been paid. The Embassy orders the Consul to take energetic 
measures with Askan. The latter . . . pretends to believe that the 

action and pressure of the Germans might upset the Arabs of South Persia 
because the Bntish spread the report that the Germans intend to occupy Iraq 
.... The Turks prepare a Perso-Afghan expedition under the command 
of Rauf, which ought to be unknown to us.*’ 

10/2/15 to 26/2/15. — The entries in the diary show how the expedition 
is divided up. A small group to go via Mosul and Sau] Bulaq to Hamadan, 
Others to take the Maxims of the expedition to Basra. Officers to super- 
intend the reserve organisations in Baghdad and Dr Zugmayer and Griesinger 
to go to Isfahan, travelling as Acting Consul and Secretary respectively for 
Isfahan. Germans erect wireless station at Baghdad. 

27/2/15. — Start and reach Baquba. 

3/3/15. — Amve Qasr-i-Shirin. 

5/3/15. — Do a great deal of political agitation. 

13/3/15. — Kermanshah. One of the “ mujtahids ** from Karbala has 
arrived. He has received £ stg. 2,000 from the German Government. He 
has to preach here , specially lie disbanding of the Persian Cossacks ought 
to be effected by this means .... the gendarmerie is already entirely 
with us and is in German pay .... the Arabs begin an insurrection 
against the Bntish.” 

14/3/15. — (The diary also explains how they nfle the Bntish Consul's waste 
paper basket regularly). 

28/3/15. — ” Thirty sowars leave for the frontier to meet Pnnce Reuss, Count 
BogothiH and Niedermayer and company who are leaving Baghdad to-day.” 

(The diary then goes on to descnbe the journey to Isfahan (reached on 
24/4/15), and his anti-Bntish activities in Persia.) 

1/6/15 to 3/6/15. — ” Niedermayer in a long letter explains to me his, 
i.e., the Legation’s policy. In Tehran they do not reckon any more on a 
Persian declaration of war but Niedermayer will begin his work in Afghahistan 
e ven if Persia remains neutral. 

16/6/15. — ^Amve Yezd, 

4/7/15. — Amve Kerman.” 

(The rest of the diary gives an account of the anti-British and anti-Russian 
propaganda and action taken by this expedition and other groups in Persia, 
and is no longer relevant to this history.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

Emiarkation Strength of General Delamain’s Force. 


Units. 

British. 

Indian 

Followers. 

Animals. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

Brigade Headquarters . . 

5 

6 



7 

6 

1st Indian Mountain 

12 

— 

11 

606 

55 

359 

Artillery Brigade. 







22nd Company, Sappers 

4 

2 

4 

209 

13 

62 

and Miners. 







2nd Dorsetshire Regiment 

22 

875 

— 

— 

— 

24 

20th Punjabis . . 

13 

— 

19 

808 

45 

26 

104th Rifles 

13 

— 

19 

809 

43 

26 

117th Mahrattas 

12 

— 

18 

808 

45 

24 

Section, 34th Divisional 

I 

13 

— 

23 

4 

4 

Signal Company. 







125th Field Ambulance. . 

5 

6 

6 

9 

171 

10 

12th Mule Corps 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

81 

13 th Mule Coips 

— 

3 

2 

301 

— 

668 

Supply Column 

1 

4 

3 

— 

50 

— 

(S. &T.C.) 







Field Post Office 

3 

6 



10 

24 


Ordnance Field Park . . 

— 

3 

— i 

9 

3 

— 

Total 

91 

918 

82 

3,640 

460 

1,290 
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Totals . . 184 1,691 158 5,013 1,866 1,179 2,049 1,172 383 carts and 

j 1 1 G.S. wagon. 
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APPENDIX III. 

Composition of Force “ D " on Isi December 1914. 

Military. 

Headquarters, 

General Officer Commanding— Lieutenant-General Sir A. A, Barrett, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O , Indian Army. 

General Staff Branch • — 

General Staff Officer 1st Grade (Colonel R. N. Gamble, D.S O., 
British Service). 

General Staff Officer, 2nd Grade. 

General Staff Officer, 3rd Grade. 

Two Special Service Officers (attached). 

Adjutant GeneraFs and Quarter-Master GeneraVs Branches : — 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant General. 

Assistant Quarter-Master General. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant and Quarter-Master General. 

Attached : — 

Divisional Artillery Commander. 

Divisional Engineer Commander. 

Assistant Director of Medical Services. 

Deputy Assistant Director of Medical Services. 

Assistant Director of Supplies. 

Assistant Director of Transport 

Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Services. 

Assistant Director of Veterinary Services. 

Deputy Judge Advocate General 

Controller of Military Accounts and his assistants. 

Interpreter. 

Chaplain (C. of E.). 

Divisional Troops, 

Cavalry : — 

33rd Queen Victona*s Own Light Cavalry. 

Artillery : — 

Headquarters Divisional Artillery — Divisional Artillery Commander, 
Brigadier-General C. T. Robinson. 

10th Brigade, Royal Field Artillery. 

76th Battery, R.F.A. 

82nd Battery, R.F.A. 

63rd Battery, R.F.A. 

6th Ammunition Column, R.F.A. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery Brigade. 

No. 23 Indian Mountain Battery. 

No. 30 Indian Mountain Battery. 

Royal Engineers : — 

Headquarters, Divisional Engineers, 

No. 17 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

No. 22 Company, 3rd Sappers and Miners. 

No. 34 Divisional Signal Company. 

No. 3 Troop, Wireless Signal Squadron (afterwards termed No. 41 
Wireless Signal Company). 

Pioneers : — 

48th Pioneers* 
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Infantry, 

16th Indian Infantry Brigade — Bngadier-General W. S. Delamain, C.B., 
D.S.O., Indian Army. 

2nd Battalion Dorsetshire Regiment. 

20th Duke of Cambridge's Own Infantry (Brownlow's Punjabis). 
104th Wellesley’s Rifles. 

117th Mahrattas. 

17th Indian Infantry Brigade — Brigadier-General W. H. Dobbie, C.B„ 
Indian Army. 

1st Battalion Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry. 
119th Infantry (The Mooltan Regiment). 

103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. 

22nd Punjabis. 

18th Indian Infantry Brigade — Major-General C. I. Fry, Indian Army. 
2nd Battalion Norfolk Regiment. 

1 10th Mahratta Light Infantry. 

120th Rajputana Infantry. 

7th Duke of Connaught’s Own Rajputs. 

Medical Services, 

Assistant Director of Medical Services — Colonel P. Hehir, M.D., Indian 
Medical Service. 

No. 16 British Field Ambulance 1 

No. 17 Bntish Field Ambulance Converted later into Combined 
No. 125 Indian Field Ambulance > Field Ambulances, numbered 
No. 126 Indian Field Ambulance 1 to 4. 

No. 127 Indian Field Ambulance 
No. 19 Combined Clearing Hospital. 

No. 57 Indian Stationary Hospital. 

No. 3 (a) British General Hospital. (2J sections). 

No. 9 Indian General Hospital. (6 sections). 

No. 2 X-Ray Section. 

Advanced Depot Medical Stores. 

Naval. 

Senior Naval Officer — Captain A. Hayes-Sadler, R.N. 

Armed Vessels. 

H.M,S. Esptigle (Sloop) — six 4-mch Q.F. and two 3-pounder guns and 
two maxims. * 

H.M.S. Odin (Sloop) — ^four 4-inch Q.F. and two 3-pounder guns and 
two maxims. 

H.M.S. Lawrence (Paddle Steamer, Royal Indian Marine) — ^four 4-inch 
Q.F. and four 6-pounder guns. 

Comet (Steam Yacht) — one 3-pounder gun and three old Nordenfeldts. 
Lewis Felly (Small Steam Yacht) — two 3-pounder Hotchkiss guns and 
one maxim. 

Miner (Small River Steamer) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun, one 3-pounder 
and one maxim. 

Shaitan (Steam Tug) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun and one maxim. 
Sirdar-i-Naphte (Steam Tug) — one 12-pounder (8 cwt.) gun and one maxim. 
Mashona (Steam Tug) — one 3-pounder gun. 

H.M.S. Ocean (pre-Dreadnought Battleship) — off bar of Shatt al Arab. 

H.M.S. Oalhousie (Royal Indian Marine) — ^four 6-pounder guns — off 
Bushire. 

Unarmed Vessels. 

Mejidieh, Blosse Lynch and Malamir of the Euphrates and Tigns Steam 
Navigation Co. (Lynch Bros.). 

Sumana, Shihab and Shurur of the Societe de Transports Fluviaux. 

The Salimi and six small launches taken up locally. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Reorganisation of Force “ D ” as decided upon by the Government 
of India on Isi Apnl 1915. 

G.O.C. Force. — ^General Sir J. E. Nixon, K.C.B. 


2nd INDIAN ARMY CORPS. 


6th Cavalry 
Bngade. 


S Battery 
R.H.A. 
7th Lancers 

16th Cavalry 


6th Poona 
Division 


16th Infantry 
Bngade. 
17th Infantry 
Bngade. 
18th Infantry 
Bngade 


12th Indian 
Division 


Corps Troops 


12th Infantry Wireless Signal 
Bngade. Troop. 

30th Infantry Bndging Train, 
Brigade. Printing and Litho. 
33rd Infantry Sections 

Bngade 


6th Divisional Troops 


33rd Cavalry (less 2 squad- 
rons) 

10th Bngade R.F A. (18 
guns). 

Divisional Ammunition Col- 
umn. 

1st Indian Mountain Artillery 
Bngade (12 guns). 

17th Field Coy. 1 Sappers 
> and 

22nd Field Coy. J Miners 

34th Divisional Signal Coy. 

48th Pioneers. 


12th Divisional Troops 

2 squadrons 33rd Cavalry. 
86th Heavy Battery R.G A. 

(4 guns). 

104th Heavy Battery R.G. A. 

(4 guns). 

l/5th Hants Howitzer Bat- 
tery R.F. A. (4 howitzers). 

12th Field Coy."j Sappers 
Sirmur Impenai ^ and 
Service Coy. J Miners. 

12th Divisional Signal Coy. 


The composition of Infantry bngades was as follows : — 

16th. — 2nd Dorsetshire Regiment, 20th Punjabis, 104th Rifles, 117th 
Mahrattas. 

17th. — 1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 22nd 
Punjabis, 103rd Mahrattas, 119th Infantry. 

18th. — ^2nd Norfolk Regiment, 7th Rajputs, 110th Mahrattas, 120th 
Rajputana Infantry. 

12th. — ^2nd Queen's Own Royal West Kent Regiment, 4th Rajputs, 
44th Merwara Infantry, 90th Punjabis. 

30th. — ^24th Punjabis, 76th Punjabis, 2/7th Gurkhas. 

33rd. — l/4th Hampshire Regiment, 11th Rajputs, 66th Punjabis, 67th 
Punjabis. 
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Army Corps Staff. 

Semor General Staff Officer. — Major-General G. V. Kemball. 

General Staff Officer (1st Grade). — Major G. R. Cassells, 35th Sikhs. 

General Staff Officer (1st Grade) —Major W H. Beach, R.E. 

D.A and Q M G. — Brigadier-General W. G. Hamilton. 

A Q M G. — Colonel J. A. Douglas, C.M.G. 

Deputy Director Army Signals. — Major L. H. Queripel, R. A. 

C.R.A. — Bngadier-General C. T. Robinson, R.A. 

C.R E,— Colonel J. P. Brewin, R.E. 

I.G. Commumcations — Major-General K. S. Davison, C.B. 

G.O C. 6th Poona Division. — Lieutenant-General Sir A. A. Barrett, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

G S.O. (1) 6th Poona Division. — Colonel R. N. Gamble, D.S.O. 

A.Q.M.G. 6th Poona Division. — Colonel L. W. Shakespear. 

G.O.C. 12th Indian Division. — ^Major-General G. F. Gomnge, C.B., C.M.G., 
DSO. 

G.S O. (1) 12th Indian Division. — ^Major H. F. J. Browne, 5th Gurkhas. 
A.Q.M.G. 12th Indian Division. — Colonel C. E. Hendley. 

G O C. 6th Cavalry Bngade. — Bngadier-General H. Kennedy. 

G.O.C, 16th Infantry Bngade. — Bngadier-General W. S. Delamain, C.B. 
D S.O. 

G.O.C. 17th Infantry Bngade. — Brigadier-General W. H. Dobbie, CB. 

G O C. 18th Infantry Brigade. — ^Major-General C. I. Fry. 

G.O C. 12th Infantry Bngade. — Brigadier-General K. E. Lean, C.B. 

G O.C. 30th Infantry Bngade. — Major-General C. J. Melliss, V.C., C.B. 

G.O C. 33rd Infantry Bngade. — Bngadier-General R. Wapshare. 

APPENDIX V. 

British Forces in Ardbistan on 1st May 1915, under the command 
of Major-General G. F, Gorringe, 

6th Cavalry Bngade (Brigadier-General H. Kennedy) : — 

'' S ” Battery, R.H.A. 

7th Lancers. 

33rd Light Cavalry. 

No. 131 Cavalry Field Ambulance, 

Supply Column. 

30th Infantry Bngade (Major-General C. J. Melhss) : — 

1/4 th Hampshire Regiment. 

24th Punjabis. 

76th Punjabis. 

2/7th Gurkha Rifles. 

12th Infantry Bngade (Brigadier-General K. E. Lean) : — 

2nd Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment. 

4th Rajputs. 

44th Merwara Infantry. 

90th Punjabis. 

67th Punjabis. 
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Divisional Troops : — 

10th Brigade R.F.A. (less one gun 63rd Battery). 
No. 6 Ammunition Column. 

Maxim Gun Battery. 

12th Company Sappers and Miners. 

11th Rajputs. 

66th Punjabis. 

1 Company 48th Pioneers. 

2 Sections No. 31 Signal Company. 

2 Sections No. 34 Signal Company. 

Wireless Signal Troop Company. 

No. 3 Combined Field Ambulance. 

No. 106 Combined Field Ambulance. 

2 Sections No 19 Combined Cleanng Hospital. 
Divisional Supply Column. 


Approximate Total — 12,500 of ail ranks, including followers. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Summary of a pamphlet “ The Turco-British Campaign in 
Mesopotamia and our mistakes,” by Staff Bimbashi Muhammad 
Amin ; published by the Turkish General Staff. 

(Translated for the Historical Section, Committee of Imperial 
Defence, by Brigadier-General U. W. Evans, C.B., C.M.G.) 

Turkish Army Headquarters had allotted the 12th and 13th Army Corps 
of the 4th Army Inspectorate (i.e., the regular garrison of Mesopotamia) to 
the 3rd Erzerum and 4th Synan Armies. They relied on local gendarmerie 
and locally raised volunteers and levies to maintain internal order in Mesopo- 
tamia, and to guard against foreign aggression. They also relied on raising 
the country and adjacent — and even distant — ^Musulman regions against an 
infidel invader. They did not realise that the tribes and people in Mesopota- 
mia were too diverse in habits, race and religion, as well as disinclined through 
ignorance and maladmimstration, to give the necessary assistance. It was 
a long time before Turkish Army Headquarters gave up their hopes of exten- 
sive support from local levies and realised that the tnbesmen of Lower 
Mesopotamia merely looked upon the war as a means of personal profit and 
were always ready to back the winning side. 

When war broke out, the bulk of the 12th and 13th Army Corps had been 
withdrawn from Mesopotamia. The 12th Army Corps (comprising 35th and 
36th Divisions) was sent to Synaand the 37th Division of the 13th Army Corps 
was despatched to Erzerum. Even the 38th Division was about to proceed 
to Erzerum when, as the writer says, the Turkish military headquarters at 
Constantinople suddenly reahsed that Mesopotamia nught be invaded, 
and at the urgent instance of the 4th Army Inspectorate the order was 
countermanded. 

Until the British invasion had almost begun, the Turkish Government 
thought such action to be a most unhkely contingency. How could England, 
with its little army, add aggressive action against the Turks to her contest 
with the German milhons ? 
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Thus, when the British descent upon Mesopotamia took place, the total 
Turkish forces in Mesopotamia comprised : — 

Infantry, — 38th Division . . 6 battalions 

26th Regiment . . 1 battalion. 

Gendarmerie . . 9 battalions and 1 company. 

Frontier troops 6 battalions and 8 companies. 


22 battalions and 9 companies 


Artillery . — 10 battalions. 

Cavalry , — 1 squadron. 

This amounted in round numbers to 17,000 rifles, 380 sabres, 44 field guns 
and 3 machine guns. 

The troops are described as being below establishment, ill-trained, ill- 
disciplmed and badly equipped, with no proper organisation for supply and 
maintenance. Desertions were many and at one time, in Baghdad, they 
amounted to 1,200 m one day. 

Of the total numbers mentioned above, the Turks concentrated in the 
vicimty of Basra to meet the British only 4,700 rifles, 18 guns and 3 machine 
guns. The writer criticises this strongly, saying that the Russian and Persian 
menace from the east could have been practically ignored and that 13,000 
nfles, 360 sabres, 36 guns and 3 machine guns should have been concentrated 
at Basra. If this concentration could not have been effected sufflciently 
rapidly to meet the British below Basra, it should have been made further 
north. 

With regard to the use made of the Turkish troops in the Basra area to 
meet the British invasion in 1914, the wnter comments upon the inferior 
leadership and the piecemeal destruction of the small forces that were available. 

Some 4,700 nfles and 18 guns were available ; yet the Turkish strength 
which opposed the British landing at Fao was only 110 rifles and 4 guns. 
A great fault was made in not attributing sufficient importance to Fao — ^the 
gateway of Mesopotamia. Another line of attack — via Kuwait by land — 
imght have been taken by the Bntish, but it was not likely that a sea power 
would take that route unless it was forced to do so. 

At the fight at Saihan, the Turks only put into action 2,000* rifles and 
8 guns , and again at the next fight at Sahil the Turkish strength only 
amounted to 1,200* nfles and 8 guns. 

The wnter refers to the unduly precipitate retreat from Basra, whereby a 
detachment of three battalions and 8 guns was left in the lurch at Baljamya 
and had to beat a hurried retreat, finally reaching Nasinya after suffering 
great hardships. Had the Turkish leader kept his head, he could have 
arranged an orderly withdrawal and concentrated at Quma a force of quite 
respectable dimensions. 

As it was, the troops available after the capture of Basra were unduly 
dispersed in the Quma vicinity. On the 4th December, the detachment 
actually in Quma watched the discomfiture of the detachment m Muzaira'a 
wnthout attempting to cross the river and help, which they had plenty of 
means of doing. At the same time, there was about Sakrikiya, a few miles 
above Qurna up the Tigris, another detachment of two or three battalions 
with some guns. These troops made no move whatever to assist. The 
Turkish Commander-in-Chief, still further up the Tigris at Ezra's Tomb, 
was too far away and failed to arrange for co-ordinated action against the 
British troops. ^ ^ 

The detachment m Muzaira'a on the 4th December was under 900 nfles 
strong. It w’^as reduced that day to little over 200 in strength. This tiny 
force was left to face General Fry on the 7th December,! and was aflorded 


* These are presumably exclusive of Arabs 

Footnote by Historical Section, Committee of Imperial Defence -- , - 

t This IS almost cettaiiUy inaccurate. There were without doubt considerably more tnan 
200 Turkish troops facmg General Fry at Muzaira’a on the 7th December. 
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no assistance by the troops holding Quma on the opposite bank of the Tigns 
beyond a little artillery support. As for the troops in Quma, the local 
commander there never discovered till too late that the enemy were crossing 
the Tigris, and had no one in observation to guard against his retreat being 
cut of£. The writer thinks that the 1,000 men m Quma might have broken 
through the 1,400 enemy on the right bank of the Tigris on the evening of 
the 8th December The Turkish Commander-in-Chicf at Ezra's Tomb and 
the troops at Saknkiya, far from making any counter-attack, iicd and took 
no advantage of General Fry’s dangerous position with part of his force 
north of Quma, separated by the Tigris from the rest at Muzaira’a. 

The wnter considers that a counter-attack from Saknla^^a would at least 
have enabled the Quma garrison to be relieved and would have allowed the 
whole force to be withdrawn up the Tigris until reinforcements should enable 
the Turks to place a superior force against the enemy. 

As it was, the actual strength employed against General Fry in Jtfuzaira'a 
and Quma on the 7th and 8th December comprised about 1 ,200* effectives, 
whilst the strength of the Turkish force withdrawing from Saknkiya on the 
10th December up the Tigns amounted to over 2,000 men, with 6 guns. 

The Turkish War Office in December 1914 told their Mesopotamian 
General Headquarters " to avoid dispersion and, until the arnval of sufficient 
reserves warranted a counter-move, the enemy was to be afforded no oppor- 
-tunity of gaining a decisive result." But Mesopotamian Headquarters did 
not listen. 

After the capture of Quma, the same errors of dispersion were made — 
one detachment on the Euphrates, one on the Tigris and one in Arabistan. 
The different commanders were incapable and there was no co-operation. 
Each fraction was left to itself and felt too weak to do its allotted task. 
Cut off from one another by great swamps, what could they do against the 
Engbsh, who, using the Euphrates, Tigris and Karun rivers, could bring 
a superior force to any one of the three sectors ? 

The Turkish Commander-in-Chief was now Sulaiman Askan and for him 
the wnter has scarcely a good word to say. At the outbreak of war, Sulaiman 
Askan had been in Constantinople and it was to him mainly that the Turkish 
Army Headquarters turned for advice regarding Mesopotamia. When he 
was made Commander-in-Chief in Mesopotaima, he was imbued with the 
idea of burling the English into the Persian Gulf and of invading India. 
He actually refused the offer of reinforcement from Aleppo by a regular 
division and suggested that it should be sent to Kermanshah 1 The writer 
IS of the opinion that, mainly due to the inffuence of Sulaiman Askan, the 
Turkish War Office in the early stages of the war was full of grandiose ideas 
of sweeping the East with hordes of Arab and Tartar horsemen and armies 
from Austria, etc. There was no question of capabihty of defence, Iraq 
could certainly look after herself. 

The writer describes how the Turkish right wing, under the personal com- 
mand of Sulaiman Askan, after long preparations, vras defeated at Shaiba. 
The idea was for the three Turkish wings to attack simultaneously — the 
right wing to take Basra and all tliree to meet at Mohammerah. 

The centre and left wings were too weak and badly commanded to produce 
any effect. As for the right wmg, by great expenditure some thousands of 
Arabs had been induced to join, but these w'cre a weakness rather than a 
help. The writer refers to the " accursed, mirage-ndden battle of Shaiba " 
as a " contest between knowledge and ignorance. On the one side ignorance 
and mediaeval manoeuvres, on the other the skill and experience of forty 
years’ soldiering possessed by Fry, Melliss and Delamain. . . . Our troops 
were not equal in numbers or quality to their task." 


Footnote "by Historical Section, Committee oi Imperial Defence — 

* The writer is almost certainly inaccurate m this figure, which seems to be much too low. On the 
7th December, 1914, on the lett bank of the Tigns about Muzaira'a the Turks lost, m addition to 
killed and wounded, about 130 prisoners and 3 field guns. The British estimate of Turkish numbers 
cn the left bank was 2,U00 (see Chapter VZI , p. 148). The Quma garrison, which surrendered on the 
9th December, totalled 1,034 officers and men, and 4 guns. 
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The writer says* that the Turkish forces under Sulaiman Askari at Shaiba 
totalled about 12,000 troops, 12 guns and 10,000 Arab auxilianes. He 
overestimates the British force at 7,000 to 8,000 nfles, 21 guns and 2,000 
cavalry. 

Refernng to the centre Turkish detachment on the Tigris, the writer says 
that at hrst the position taken up near Saknkiya was good, but when the 
Tigris floods converted the country into a sea dotted with islets it was most 
unsuitable for defence." Dotted about on islets in small groups without 
any means of communication or supply except Arab boats, the position of 
the troops was hopeless. About the 15th May, Nur-ud-Din, the new Comman- 
der-in-Chief in Mesopotamia, ordered the Tigris detachment to retire, but the 
local commander said that he had not the means to do so and remained I 

In his description of General Townshend’s attack on the 31st May, the writer 
acknowledges the decisive effect of the British gunfire He gives the Turkish 
losses as 428 men and 3 guns. The strength of the Turkish centre is given 
as 7 battalions, 2 machine guns and one battery of artillery, besides some 
Arab auxiliaries. " The divisional commander should have withdrawn 
quickly and tried to save his three Kurd battalions. But he did nothing 
but watch the piecemeal destruction of his division through his glasses and 
send wires to Baghdad headquarters." In the retreat up the Tigris, the 
gunboat Marmariss and the Divisional Commander led the rout Details 
of the debacle are given and how the erstwhile Arab allies stripped and 
murdered the Turks. 

The writer refers to the " tragedy of Amara " ; how the Fire Brigade 
Regiment (850 strong), which had lost heavily at Shaiba, met the fleeing 
Turks and their commander south of Amara; how the retreat to Amara 
was continued and the regiment ordered back there , how the Bntish opened 
fire on the regiment just as they finished a disorderly disembarkation ; how 
an immediate panic ensued both among the Turkish steamers and troops ; 
how the latter surrendered like a flock of sheep ; how the British " came 
boldly on, anchored at the wharf, sent one officer and eight or ten men ashore 
and captured x\mara, although thdte were over 1,000 Turks there." 

In referring to the Turkish left wing in Arabistan, the wnter says that this 
detachment in February 1915 comprised two battalions (about 1,500 strong), 
two field guns, over 100 sabres and some 3,000 Arab auxilianes. In March, 
it was increased by three battalions and two mountain guns. The object 
of the detachment was to attract enemy forces by descending the Kanin 
nver to Mohammerah and in this way assist the Shaiba enterprise. Ghazban, 
chief of the Bam Lam Arabs, was very keen on this enterprise — ^partly in 
hope of loot and partly to be avenged on his old enemy, the Shaikh of 
Mohammerah. 

The Turkish commander, a brave old man 70 years in age, was in a very 
difficult position. In front of him were the British in greatly superior strength, 
on his right impassable marshes, on his left tribesmen of doubtful attachment 
to the Turkish cause and to his rear the Bam Lam — a tribe whose only gods 
were gifts and success. On the 26th March, Sulaiman Askari ordered him 
to march on Mohammerah. On the 12th April, he started to advance against 
the British camp near Ahwaz, but after an hour's gunfire m the afternoon, 
finding the Arabs would not do anything, he broke off the fight. 

After the Shaiba defeat, the Turkish left wing was ordered to withdraw 
to the Turkish frontier. The British pursuit was slow and the detachment 
got away, but so ill-disciphned and disorgamsed was it, that a vigorous pursuit 
would have destroyed it. On approaching Amara on the 4th June, a sudden 
Arab attack upon the advanced guard enhghtened it as to the fate of that 
town. The movement of the detachment became a disorderly rout. Harassed 
by murderous Arabs, the remnants finally reached Kut al Amara in small 
groups. 


* He IS evidently doubtful, as he takes these figures from Britisn sources. 
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APPENDIX VII. 

Distribution of the Force in Mesopotamia at the beginning oj 

October, 1915. 

TIGRIS LINE 

At and above Kut al Amara. 

General Headquarters. 

6th Cavalry Brigade * — ^7th Lancers, 3 squadrons ; 16th Cavalry, 
2 squadrons , 33rd Cavalry, 3 squadrons , “S'* Battery, R.H.A. 
(6 guns). 

6th Division — Divisional Headquarters. 

16th Infantry Brigade. — ^2nd Dorsetshire, 20th Punjabis, 104th 
Rifles, 117th Mahrattas. 

17th Infantry Brigade. — 1st Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, 22nd Punjabis, 103rd Mahrattas, 1 19th Infantry. 
18th Infantry Brigade. — 2nd Norfolk, 7th Rajputs, 110th Mahrattas, 
120th Infantry. 

10th Brigade R.F.A (18 guns). — 63rd Battery, 76th Battery, 82nd 
Battery. 

86th Heavy Battery R G A. (four 5 -inch guns). 

One section, 104th Heavy Batterj^ R GrA. (two 4‘inch guns). 
l/5th Hants Howitzer Battery (four howitzers). 

Maxim Batter}’’ (six machine guns), 

6th DiviMonal Ammunition Column 
17th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

22nd Company, Sappers and Miners 
48th Pioneers. 

34th Divisional Signal Company. 

One Flight, Royal Air Force. 

Mechanical Transport Section 
. One section, Army Corps Signal Company 
One Wagon Wireless Station. 

Two Pack Wireless Stations. 

Bridging Tram. 

Advanced Ordnance Depot. 

No. 106 Field Ambulance (four sections) 

No. 19 Clearing Hospital (two sections). 

30th Infantry Brigade — Brigade Headquarters, 2/7th "I 

Gurkhas, 76th Punjabis. t For L. of C. 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery, with one j duties. 

15 -pounder gun, J 

Ah Ghavhi, 

Half battalion 24th Punjabis (30th Brigade). 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery (one gun). 

One Pack Wireless Station, 

Amara. 

Headquarters, 12th Division. 

No. 12 Divisional Signal Company (less two brigade sections). 

One Pack Wireless Station, 

Headquarters, Heavy Brigade R.G.A. 

One section, 104th Heavy Batter}’-, R G.A. (two 4-inch guns). 
Headquarters, Volunteer Artillery Battery (four 15-pounder guns). 

One section, No. 2 Bntish General Hospital. 

Half section, No. 3A British General Hospital. 

♦ Including some unit? en route from Basra to Kut, viz., 33rd Cavalry and ** S ” Battery, R.H.A. 
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One section, No 9 Indian General Hospital. 

Bengal Stationary Hospital. 

No 9 Advanced Depot, Medical Stores 
No. 9 Field Veterinary Section. 

Qala Sahh, 

One Indian Officer and 25 rifles, 24th Punjabis. 

Qurna, 

43rd Ermpura Regiment (less half battalion) [33rd Infantry Brigade]. 
EUPHRATES LINE. 

Nastrtya, 

12th Infantry Brigade (Brigadier-General Brooking). — ^2nd Royal West 
Kent Regiment, 67th Punjabis, 44th Infantry, 90th Punjabis. 

One Squadron, 33rd Cavalry 
30th Mountain Battery (six guns). 

Detachment Volunteer Artillery Battery (four guns). 

One Brigade Section, No. 12 Divisional Signal Company. 

One Pack Wireless Station 

12th Company, Sappers and Miners. 

No. 3 Field Ambulance (five sections). 

• 

SHATT AL ARAB. 

Basra 

Headquarters, Inspector-General of Communications. 

23rd Mountain Battery (six guns). 

Sirmur Sappers. 

Headquarters, 33rd Infantry Brigade. — 66th Punjabis, 4th Rajputs. 
Brigade Section, No 12 Divisional Signal Company. 

Army Corps Signal Company (less one section). 

Headquarters, Wireless Signal Squadron. 

Aviation Depot. 

Base Depots. 

No. 4 Field Ambulance (three sections). 

No. 3A British General Hospital (less half section). 

No 2 X-Ray Section. 

No. 57 Indian Stationary Hospital. 

No. 9 Indian General Hospital (less one section). 

Sanitary Section. 

No. 6 Field Veterinary Section. 

Fao. 

14 nfles, 4th Rajputs. 

Abadan, 

One Indian Officer and 25 nfles, 4th Rajputs. 


Ahwaz. 


ARABIST AN. 


One squadron, 23rd Cavalry. 

Half battalion, 43rd Ermpura Regiment. 
No. 4 Field Ambulance (two sections). 


Band-z-qtr. 

23rd Cavalry (less one squadron). 


BUSHIRE. 


One squadron, 16th Cavalry. 
11th Rajputs. 

96th Infantry. 

Fifty rifles, 2/7th Gurkhas. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN INDEX. 


A.C. 


Army Corps. 

Bn. 


Battalion. 

C.G.S.I. .. 


Chief of the General Staff, India. 

C.LG.S. .. 


Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

C -in-C, . . 


Commander-in-'Chief. 

E.B.F. , . 


Euphrates Blockade Force, 

H.Q. 


Headquarters. 

I.A. 


Indian Army. 

I.E.F. . . 


Indian Expeditionary Force. 

I.O. 


India Office. 

M/T. 


Mechanical Transport. 

R.F.C. . . 


Royal Flying Corps. 

R.LM, , . 


Royal Indian Marine. 

R.N.A.S. . . 


Royal Naval Air Service. 

S. & M. . . 


Sappers and Miners. 

S.ofS. .. 


Secretary of State. 

S.N.O. . . 

. • . 

Senior Naval Officer. 

T.F. 


Territorial Force. 

w.o. 


War Office. 

W/T. 


Wireless Telegraphy. 


Note , — For divisions, bngades, regiments, battalions, etc., 
see under ** Artillery “ Cavalry Infantry.*' 
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Abadan. 

Oil works at, 78, 80-i, 85 ; suggested diversion of Force '' B to, 81 ; 
Lawrence arn\es at, 85 ; question of occupation of, 94-5 ; right of 
access to, 96 , wireless station at, 103 w , Bnt. garrison posted at, 
179, Bnt. force at, {11 April 1915), 197, (beginning October), 
Appendix VH., 357 ; Alert arrives at, 342. See also “ Anglo-Persian 
Oilfields ", " Shatt al Arab " 


Abdul Hamid 11., (Sultan of Turkey) 

Administration under, (lS76-i90S), 17-8 ; relations of, with German 
Emperor, 37 ; deposition of, (1909), 37. 

Abu Aran. 

Turkish position at, 243 ; capture of, 258 ; intense heat of, 267 n. 

Aden. 

Turidsh attack on, anticipated, 160 , anxiety of Govt, of India, regarding, 
177 ; troops for, to be found by India, 187 ; Turkish threat to, 240 ; 
situation in, (June 1915). 270 Bnt. force at, 304. 

Administration. * 

Turkish, neglect of river conserv^ancy, 4-5 ; Turkish system of, 13 ; 
under -\h<iul Hamid 11. , (1876-1908), 17-8 , Arab opposition to, 19 ; 
Young I'urks policy, (1908-12), 21. 

Admiralty. 

Asked to provide river gunboats, 158 n, 169, arranges to send twelve, 
236 n, <lt*spatched (July-August 1915), 342 ; attach great importance 
to oil supply, 237, 303, 307. 

Afghanistan. * 

Kussian activity against, (1885), 51, 54; Durand Frontier Agreement, 
(1893), 51 ; relations of, with India, 60-1, 79, 160 ; Bnt. abstention 
from espionage, 61 ; relation of Mesopotamia to, 71 ; enemy 
emissaries in, 77, 89-90, 159, 192 ; German officers reported on their 
way to, 186, 240 n, 274 ; measures to prevent Germans reaching, 274 ; 
German Mission at Kabul, 310 ; situation in, (September 1915), 310. 

— , Amir of 

Consults Govt of India re Russian menace, 52 ; relations of, with India, 
60-1, 79, 160, 304, 310 ; declines to subscribe to Anglo-Russian 
Convention, 60 ; pro-Afghan agencies of, 61 ; refusal of, to proclaim 
a Jahad, 304, 

, Army. 

Trained under Turkish instructors, 60 ; equipment and strength of, 61. 

Afghan War, (1878-9). 

Effect of, on Indian military resources, 50 ; assistance in, by Ruling Indian 
Princes, 51. 

Africa, British East, 

Govt, of India agree to employment of troops in, 81 . 

, German East. 

Govt, of India agree to employment of I.E.F. “ B in, 80 ; despatch of 
I.E.F. ** B " to, 82-3. 

Agriculture. 

Dependence of Iraq on irrigation, and of Up. Mesopotamia on rainfall, 9. 

Ahmed Bey. 

Strength of force under, (24 July 1915), 297. 
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Ahwaz. 

Probable Turkish raid on, 166 ; disquieting news from, 167 ; Comet 
leaves for, 168 ; Europeans leave, 168 ; Gen. Barrett reinforces, 168, 
174, 185 ; moral effect of Turkish occupation of, 168« ; defensive 
force at, 169-70, 179, 196-7, strength of, 174 ; strength of Turkish 
force advancing on, (4 February 1915), 170, (10 February), 174 ; 
action near, (3 March 1915), 183-5, results of, 188 ; Sir P. Cox on 
importance of, 187-8 ; Bnt force at, (11 Apnl), 197; Turkish 
activity at, during battle of Shaiba 219 ; Bnt. camp at, attacked, 
(15-19 Apnl), 221 ; Bnt. force at, (end Apnl), 223-4, (20 June), 234, 
(end of July), 301, (beginning October), Appendix VII., 357. 

Aircraft. 

Lack of, 134 m, 158, 165; W.O. agree to send two, 188, arrive Basra 
(14 May 1915) and first flight of, (27 May), 255 ; advance on Amara, 
255, 258, 261 ; Gen. Nixon asks for more, 269 ; m preparations for 
Nasinya advance, 275-6 ; affected by heat, 275, 289 «, 339 n ; two 
'' Caudron aeroplanes amve Basra (14 July), 289 m ; advance to 
Nasinya, 290-8 ; advance to Kut, 315-38 ; three seaplanes amve 
Basra (5 September), 316 m; W.O. agree to send air squadron to 
Mesopotamia, 339, four machines amve Basra (28 Au^st), 339 ; 
number available for battle of Kut, 339. See also Air Services, 
Indian Army “ Royal Flying ^)orps Royal Naval Air 

Service.” 

Air Services, Indian Army. 

Strength of, at outbreak of war, 63 ; personnel surrendered to W.O. at 
outbreak of war, 68, 158 ; aviators from Australia and New Zealand, 
188, 339. 

Ajab Khan, Subadar-Major (76th Punjabis). 

Gallantry of, 230. 

Ajaimi, Shaikh of Muntafik. See ** ShailCh Ajaimi of Muntafik.” 

Akaika channel. 

Mined by Turks, 241, 279 ; navigation of, 275 ; dammed by Turks, 275, 
277 , dam breached, 277-8 , description of, 278-9 ; action in, 
(5 July 1915), 280-2. 

Aleppo. 

Turkish Xllth A.C. reported to have left, 156. 

Alert, H.M S (sloop). 

Amves Abadan (October 1915), 342. 

Alexandretta. 

View of Gen. Staff on occupation of, 71 ; Turkish intentions against, 86. 

A1 Hasa, 

Province of, 14 ; Turkish gamsons ejected from, (1913), 14, 25. 

A1 Huwair creek. 

Reconnaissance of, 245. 

Ali Bey, 

In command of Fire Brig. Regt., 127, 170 w ; in command of Turkish 
right wing at Nasinya, 170 m ; battle of Shaiba, 208 m. 

Ali Gharbi, 

Brit, occupy, 300; force at, (end July 1915), 301, (beginning October), 
Appendix VII., 356 ; minor engagements near, 314 ; concentration 
at, (11 September), 314. 

Ali Ibn Husain (Arabistan). 

Concentration at, (4 May 1915), 227. 
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Allawi. 

Hostile force dispersed at, (6 January 1915), 158 , E.B.F. operate against, 
192* 


Amara, 

Turlcs retire on, 126-7, 154 ; Gen. Barrett advocates occupation of, 155 ; 
Sir P. Cox urges advance to, 161, 168; Govt, of India's policy 
(January 1915) re advance to, 161 ; Turkish force at, 165, 223, 
moves to Bisaitin from, 166 ; views of S. of S. and Viceroy on advance 
to, 180 ; preparations for advance on, by Arabistan force, 231-3 ; 
units of Arabistan force reach, 233 ; strategic importance of, 237 ; 
the advance to, and capture of, (31 May-4 June 1915), 244-66; 
descnption of, 264-5 ; Bnt. force at, (13 June), 267, (end July), 301, 
(beginning October), Appendix VII., 356-7 ; Bnt. force en route to, 
(end July), 300 ; force from Nasinya arrives at, 311 ; Gen. Nixon 
and H.Q. leave Basra for, (12 September), 314. 


Ammunition. 

Factory at Kabul, 61 ; in India, at outbreak of war, 63. 

, Supply of, 

Turkish. 

Mainly dependent on German, 30. 

British. 

During battle of Kut, '*328-9. 

Anaiza (Arab tribe). 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162. 

Anatolia. 

Absence of communications in, 71. 

Anderson, Major M. H., {33rd Cavalry). 

Killed (29 April 1915), 226 
Anglo-Persian Oilhclds. 

Communications with, 2, 14 ; protection of, in Bakhtian territory, 14; 
effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 71 ; defence of, 73-4 ; 
Lawrence amves Abadan to protect, 85 ; responsibility for protection 
of, 93 n ; probable Turkish raid on, 166 ; protection of, (January 
1915), 167-8; moral effect of Turkish raid on, 168 w; Bakhtiaris 
ordered to defend, 169, arrive at, (5 February), 173 ; pipe line 
breached and oil stores looted (5 February), 173 ; operations for 
repair and security of, 222, 224 ; pipe line repaired by 13 June, 233 ; 
Jlr. Chamberlain on protection of, (12 July), 303 ; Lord Hardinge on 
protection of, 304 ; rendered secure by occupation of Amara, 307 ; 
\V/T station erected at the, 308. See also Abadan " , “ Ahwaz " ; 
“ Shatt al Arab." 

Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. See " Treaties." 

Apa Bagwe, Lance-Xaick, (llOth Mahratta L I.) 

Specially mentioned for gallantry at ]Muzaira’a, 142 n. 

A^aba. v 

Turkish intentions against, 86. 

Arab Committee in Mesopotamia. See under ** Committees." 

Arabia. 

Responsibility for, divided betvreen Gen. Stafis, W.O. and India, 70 ; 
enemy emissaries in, 77 ; effect in Central, of capture of Basra and 
Quma, 162. 

Aiabistaa. 

Communications with, 214 ; Turco-Arab intentions against, 166 ; inten- 
tion of Bakhtiaris to oppose Turkish advance into, 167 ; effect 
Gennan pmpaganda in, 179 ; reports on situation in, (6-7 March 
1915), 188; operations in, (24 Apnl-10 June 1915), 224-34; Brit, 
force in, (beginning October), Appendix VII., 357. 
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Arabs. 

Spheres of tnbes, 1 ; ia Mesopotamia, 10-11 ; characteristics of, 11-13 ; 
opposition to Turkish Govt., 19, 25 ; operations of Pasha of Baghdad 
against, 43 ; lawlessness of, in Persian Gulf, 45-6 ; establishment of, 
treaty relations with, 46 ; menace of, against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, 71 ; Turkey prepares Chiefs for intervention, 75, 89 ; co- 
operation of, 83-4, 94, 95 n, 134, 138-9, attitude of, 188, 126, 154-5. 
271 ; in Turkish force at action of Sahil, 124 ; loot Basra, 127-S ; 
Gen. Barrett on co-operation of, 138-9 ; Turkish plan for using, 162 ; 
constant minor hostihties with, 170 ; mobihtyof, 185; disheartened 
by activity of E.B.F., 192 ; turn against retreating Turks, 216, 
218, 220, 299 ; change of attitude of, in Arabistan, 225 ; treachery of, 
226, 230-1, 299 ; Bnt. wounded mutilated by, 228, 337 n ; minor 
operations against, (5 and 8 May 1915), 244-5 ; attempt to loot Amara, 
263 , hostility of, during advance to Nasinya, 278, 279. 

Armenia 

Situation in, (June 1915), 270. 

Armoured cars. 

At battle of Kut, 329-30, 330 w, 339 

Army Corps, Indian 

2nd— lE.F. ” reorganised as, (1 Ap^J-il 1915), Appendix IV.. 350-1 

, Turkish. 

IVth. — Reported moving from Syria, 155. 156 w; strength of, 155; 
German officers with, 155. 

IXth.— 1 

Xth, — ^Possibility of reinforcements from, 101. 

Xlth.— J 

Xllth. (Mosul). — ^Two divisions of, move westward, 103 ; reported making 
for Baghdad, 156; strength •of, 156; reported diverted to the 
Caucasus, (January 1915), 165. 

Xlllth. — ^Mobilization of, 77 ; one div. of, at Mosul, 103-4. 

Army Bearer Corps. See " Medical Services, Indian Army." 

Army in India. Indian Army." 

** Army in India Committee," 1912. See under " Committees." 

Artillery, British. 

Bngade, Field : 

10th. — ^With 6th Div., 113 ; Shaiba, 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34, 
Appendix V., 352 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Batteries, Field : 

63rd. — ^With 6th Div., 113 ; disembarkation of, 115 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; action near Ruta, 163-5 ; with E.B.F., 191, 197 ; battle of 
Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan operations, 225-31, Appendix V., 352; 
advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasinya, 276-98 ; Nasiriya, 
300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

76th. — ^With 6th Div., 113 ; disembarkation of, 122 ; action of Sahil, 
122 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 144-51 ; action at Ruta, 
163-5 ; Ahwaz, 174 ; ordered to Shaiba, 178 ; action near Shaiba, 
(3 March 1915), 181-3; battle of Shaiba, 201-19; Arabistan 
operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Amara, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 318-38. 

82nd. — ^With 6th Div., 113 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; 
action near Ahwaz, 183-5; Ahwaz, 197,224; Arabistan operations, 
'225-33, Appendix V., 352 ; arrives Amara, 233 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 318-38. 
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Artillery, British— cok/. 

Batteries, Field, (T.F.) * 

lst/5th Hampshire (How.). — Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. ** X>,*' 188 ; 
arrives Basra, 193 , Basra, 197 ; joins Qumagamson, 242 , Kuhairat, 
245; advance to .\mara, 251-64, advance to Nasinya, 286-98; 
battle of Kut, 314-38. 

— , Garrison (Fleav}') : 

86th. — Under orders to leave India for Basra, (2 March 1915), 185 ; 
with E.B.F , 191, 197 ; Qurna and Basra, 197 ; advance to Amara, 
251-64 ; advance to Xasmya, 289-98 ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

104th — Under orders to join I E.F. *'!>/* 157; with E.B.F., 191 ; 
Quma and Kurmat Ah, 197 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Ah 
Gharbi and Amara, 301, 314 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

, Horse 

S," — En route to Basra, 170 ; in 6th Cav. Bng., 178 w ; action near 
’ Shaiba, 181-3 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Arabistan operations, 
224-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

, m India. 

Batten es reduced to four guns, 90 n , 15-pounder guns manned by volun- 
teers, 2S9-9S, 300, 314? 

^ ^ Madras Artillery" Volunteers 

Advance to Nasinya, 289-98 ; Xasmya, 300. 

^ ^ Mountain Brigade. 

1st.— In LE.F, Dr 90 

^ ^ 4^Iountatn Batteries. 

23rd Peshawar. — Ordered to Persian Gulf, 92 ; with 16th Inf. Bng., 99 ; 
night of 10-11 November 1914, 109; action of Saihan, 115-8; 
action of SahiJ, 119-24; Ah\!vaz, 174, action near Ahwaz, 183-5; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Fort George, 241, 301. 

30th — Ordered to Persian Gulf, 92 ; with 16th Inf. Bng., 99 ; action of 
Saihan, 1 15-8 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of 
Quma, 145-51 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered to 
Shaiba 199 ; battle of Shaiba, 204-5 ; Quma,^ 248 ; advance to 
Amara, 249-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasinya, 300. 

, Turkish. 

Strength of, 29-30 ; captured at Quma, 151 ; German officers with, 158 ; 
Sahii. 124 ; Ruta, 165 ; battle of Shaiba, 201 n ; advance to Amara, 
256-7. 

Asani bend. 

Brit, camp at, 283. 

Asia Minor. 

Difficulty of operations in, 71. 

Astara (Azerbaijan). 

Russian landing at, force Turkish retirement from Tabriz, 167. 

Ati's House. 

Desenption of, 278-9 ; Brit, occupy position at, 279 ; signalling station 
and report centre at, 280. 

At Tuba mounds. 

Turkish line extends to, 176. 

Australia. 

Govt, of India borrow aviators from, 188, 339. 

Aziziya. 

Brit, force reaches, (5 October 1915), 337. 
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B. 


Baghdad. 

Martial law proclaimed in, and violation of Bnt. domicile rights, 77 ; 
movement of Turkish troops from, 84 ; evacuation of Bnt. subjects 
from, 79, 84 ; effect of Turkish confiscation of coal at, 84 ; conditions 
in, (11 September 1914), 85 ; Turkish artillery at, 104 ; Sir P. Cox 
suggests advance to, 133-4 ; views of India and I.O. on suggested 
advance to, 135-7, 272 n \ advance to, vetoed, 137 ; views of Gen, 
Barrett on advance to, 138-9 ; Turkish force at, (November), 140, 
(December), 154; Turkish reinforcements for, 155^?, 156, 169; 
Turkish force at or near, (June 1915), 269, (end July), 301, (beginning 
September), 313 , question of occupation of, 272, 272 n \ views of Gen. 
Nixon on advance to, 307-8, 311 ; Govt, of India disapprove of 
proposed advance to, 308; political importance of occupation of, 
310-1. 


railway. 

Development of, and effect of gaps in, on operations, 23-4 ; strategic 
efiect of, 35, (1871-1914), 40-3 ; House of Commons Committee on, 
40 ; Committee of Impenal Defence and the, 40 ; Bnt, policy fe^ 
40-3. 

, Vah of. c' 

Operations of, against Arabs, 43, and assistance of, in navigation of 
Euphrates, 44 ; promises to protect Bnt. subjects, 85. 

Bahmanshir nver. 

Comet 118 

Bahrein. 

Landing at, 94-5; I.E.F. “ D arrives at, (23 October 1914), but 
disembarkation suspended, 103 ; difficulties of water supply at, 103 ; 
I.E.F. D '' leaves, for Shatt^al Arab, (2 November), 104-5, 105 n. 

Bahyein (launch). 

As reserve mine-sweeper, 255 n, 

Bakhtians. 

Intention of, to oppose Turkish advance into Arabistan, 167 ; ordered to 
defend oilfields, 169 ; reach oilfields (5 February 1915), 173 ; Khans 
of, informed of Turkish intention not to invade territory of, 179; 
attitude of, 240. 

Baljaniya. 

Turkish forces at, 119, 125 ; Gen. Barrett decides to advance on, 125-6 ; 
Turks evacuate, 127 ; Turkish battery at, dismantled, 128, 

Bandar Nasiri. 

Bnt. camp opposite, 183. 

Band-i-qir (Arabistan). 

Brit, force in, (beginning October 1915), Appendix VII., 357. 

Bani Lam tnbes. 

Hostile to Great Britain, 15 ; with Turkish force moving to Bisaitin, 166. 
See also Shaikh Ghazban of the Bam Lam." 

Bani Tamin tribe. 

Operations against, (8-9 June 1915), 233. 

Bam Turuf tnbesmen. 

Join Turkish force moving to Bisaitin, 166 ; join Turks at Ghadir, 183; 
desire of, to negotiate, 225. 

Barbukh creek. 

Minor action at, (30 January 1915), 168 ; Turkish advanced positions 
near, 243. 
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Barjisxya wood (Battle of Shaiba). 

Enemy concentration at, 209-11 ; attack on Turkish position near, 
212—5. 

Barrett, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. A., K.C.B., K.C.V.O 

Amves off Shatt al Arab, (13 Xovember 1914), 110, 114 ; assumes com- 
mand (14 November), 110, 114-5; receives orders (31 October) to 
reinforce Gen. Delamam, 112 ; orders to, (2 November), 113 , force 
under, sails from Bombay and Karachi, (7-9 November), 113; 
orders to, (14 November), 115 ; decision to advance, 118-9; plan 
for move on Sahil, 119-20 ; reports on situation (20 November), 
125-6 , decides to advance on Baljaniya, 125-6 ; decides to move on 
Basra, 128 ; reaches Basra (21 November), 128 ; ceremonial entry of, 
into Basra (23 November), 130 ; appreciation of, (29 November), 
138-9 , orders of, (30 November) for advance on Quma (3 December), 
141, 144-5; advocates occupation of Amara, 155; on suggested 
occupation of Nasiriya, 155 , re advance to Suq ash Shuyukh and 
Nasinya, 156; strengthens garrison at Quma, 157, 159; asks for 
additional river craft and aeroplanes, 158, 165, 169, 339 ; decides to 
attack Turkish position near Ruta creek, 163 ; asks for reinforce- 
ments (26 Januaiy^), 165 ; orgamses Bellmn squadron, 167 , rein- 
forces Ahwaz (30 January''), 168 ; Lord Hardinge discusses situation 
with, 172 ; reinforces Ahwaz (10 Februaiy), 174 ; reports to India 
(17 February''), intention^o withdraw troops to Basra owing to floods, 
175 ; reinforces Shaiba, 178, 181 , reports on land transport and future 
intentions, 180-1 ; report on action near Ahwaz (3 March), 185 ; 
authonses disemliarkation of troops at Bushire, 193 ; informed 
(31 March) Turkish force had left Nasinya, 193 ; leaves Mesopotamia 
(12 Apnl). 196. 

Barrow, Gen. Sir H, O , (Military Secretary, I.O.). 

On measures for security of Persian Gulf, 78-9, 81 ; and employment of 
Indian troops outside India, 80-1 ; suggests diverting Force “ B 
to Persian Gulf, 81, 84 ; appreciation of, (26 September 1914), and 
action taken u|X>n, 86-9 ; views of, on suggested advance to Baghdad, 
136-7 ; averse to proposed advance to Kut, 271, 

Basidu, 

Landing at, considered, 94-5. 

Basra. 

In 1914, 4 ; as terminus of Baghdad railway, 42 ; East India Company in, 
43 ; Gen. Staff, India, responsible for, 70 ; plan for occupation of, 
drawn up, 70 n ; Turks requisition coal at, 78, effect of, 84 ; movement 
of Turkish troops to, 79, 84 ; sailings to, resumed, 91 ; reported 
intention of Bmam to make for, 97 ; operations leading to occupation 
of, 99-126 ; Turkish force in, (October 1914), 100, 100 n ; objective 
of LE.F. 102, 115, 125, 168-9; Turks evacuate, 126-7; the 

occupation of, 127-133 ; Brit, residents from, seek assistance, 127-8 ; 
Capt. Hayes-Sadler m EspUgle reaches. (20 November), 128 ; Gen. 
Barrett's force reaches, (21 November), 128 ; description of, 129 ; 
port facilities, 129-30, 342 ; Major Brownlow appointed Mil. Gov. of, 
130 ; ceremonial entry into, (23 November), 130-1 ; relations between 
inhabitants of and Brit, troops, 132 ; suggested announcement of 
permanent occupation of, 139-40 ; reported Turkish advance on, 158, 
165-6 ; Turkish plan for defence of, 162 ; Gen. Banrett asks for 
reinforcements for protection of, 165 ; Turkish intention to attack, 
166, 168 ; strength of Bnt. garrison in, (end January 1915), 168, 170, 
(March), 181 ; Lord Hardinge on security of, 170 ; Lord Hardinge's 
visit to, 171 ; Lord Hardinge's memorandum of 3 March on future 
of, Min; floods affect situation at, 175, 198 ; views of C.G.S.I. on 
probable Turkish attack on, ISO ; Brit, reserve force in, (March 
1915), 181 ; Brit, force at, (11 April), 197, 197 n, (beginning October), 
Appendix VII., 357 ; attitude of population dunng battle of Shaiba, 
204 n ; Brit, force and Force H.Q. at, (13 June), 267, (end July), 301. 
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Basra, Vali of. See Subhi Bey ” 

Vilayet. 

Correspondence Ye occupation of, 154-»6, 186, 234-41, 270. 

Basra (Turkish steamer). 

Overtaken, but escapes, 336. 

Bawi tnbe. 

Refuses to obey Shaikh of Mohammerah, 169 ; loot oil stores and breach 
pipe line (5 February 1915), 173 ; wavering attitude of, 174 ; joined 
by Cha’ab tnbe, 174, 221 ; defeat of, by Shaikh of Mohammerah's 
force, 179; defeat of, (15 Apnl),221 ; concentrated near Ahwaz, 221, 
224 , offer guarantee of safety of caravan routes, 225 ; assist at repair 
of pipe line, 233 ; subsidised, 308 , submission of Shaikhs of the, 309. 

Bedouins. 

Turks endeavour to enlist sympathies of, 96. See also ” Arabs,'* 

Belhim squadron. 

Formation and purposes of, 167, 244; affair of 8 May, 1915,245; offensive 
up Tigns, 244-264. 

Bellums (native craft), 2 ; 

Descnption of, 130 ; battle of Shaiba, 205 ; advance to Kasmya, 277-98. 

Bengali (hospital ship). ^ 

Sinks on voyage to Mesopotamia, 343. 

Bennett, Mr. Thomas Jewell, 

Paper on Persian Gulf quoted, 46-7. 

Bieberstem, Baron Marschall von. 

German Ambassador to Turkey (1897-1912), 38 n. 

Bisaitin. 

Turkish force moves from Amara to, 166 ; Bnt. reconnaissance to, 229; 
Bnt. force at, 229, 232, leaves for Amara, 233. 

Black Sea. 

Goehen and Breslau bombard Russian ports m, 98. 

Blockade of Euphrates. See Euphrates Blockade Force.** 

Blockships. 

Sunk in Shatt al Arab, 105, 127 ; passed, 128 ; buoyed and regulated, 
140 ; below Quma, 140, 148-9 ; below Ruta, 157-8 ; sunk in 
Euphrates, 283 , across Tigns, 317, and attempt to breach, 335. 

Blois- Johnson, Lt.-Col. T. G., (22nd Punjabis). 

In advance to Amara, 251-64. 

Blosse Lynch (nver steamer). 

Requisitioned, 125 , reaches Basra, 128 ; advance on and capture of 
Quma, 141-51 ; attack at Muzaibila, 157 ; takes 76th Battery 
section to Ahwaz, 174 , advance to Amara, 252-64 ; advance to 
Nasinya, 277-98. 

Bombay. 

Embarkation of I.E.F. ** D ** at, 97, 103, 113. See also “ Karachi.** 

Boom defence. 

Across Tigns at Quma, 242 ; dunng operations, 257 ; near Kut, 317. 

Boundaries of Mesopotamia, 1. 

Braika. 

Arabistan force at, 225-6. 

Breslau (Gennan light cruiser). 

Effect of arrival of, with Goehen, at Constantinople, 75 ; retention of 
crew of, 77, 97 ; in Black Sea, 91, 98. 
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Bndges. 

Types 7 , at Basra, 128, 132 ; constructed for attack on Quma, 
14^50; at Quma, 175, 242, damaged, 219, constructed across 
Karkha, 227«-9, m Turkish Kut position, 317 ; at Nukhailat, 318. 

Bridging train. 

Quma, 197, 241 , advance to Amara, 251-64; Amara, 301 ; battle of 
Kut, 314-38. 

Bntish India Steamship Navigation Company. 

Diversion of ships of, 80 ; resume sailings to Basra, 91, 

Britten, Lt.-Col. X. X. (UOth Mahratta L.I.). 

In attack on Quma, 150. 

Brooking, Bng.-Gen. H. T , C.B. 

Commander of 33rd Bng. in command at Bushire, 309 , defeats Persian 
tribesmen (9 September 1915), 309. 

Browne, Lt.-Col. A. J. Wogan (33rd Cavalry). 

In command at action near Shaiba (3 March 1915), 181-3. 

Broumiow, Major d'A. C. (Deputy Judge Advocate-Gen. to I. E. F. **D *0* 

Appointed Mil, Gov. of Basra, 130. 

Buildings and houses. 

Generally unsuitable for military use, 8, 

Bulbul (Turkish nver steamer).. 

Sunk by Shaiian, 259, 265. 

Bullard, Mr, K. W., C.I.E. 

Civil Adviser to Mil. Gov. of Basra, 130. 

Bushire. 

Bnt, Resident at, 46, 47, 77-8 ; W/T station at, 103 n , hostility against 
Bnt. consulate, 192 ; German Consul at, arrested and deported, 192 ; 
Clio <k‘spatched to, and disembarkation of troops at, 193 ; Gen, 
Nixon arrives at (5 April 1915), 196 ; activities of Turco-German 
agents in, 196 ; Gen. Nixon made responsible for defence of, 274 ; 
Bnt. force at, 274, 301 ; unsuccessful attack on Bnt. Residency at, 
(12-13 July), 308 ; occupied (8 August), and Brit, garrison reinforced, 
309 ; action at, (9 September), 309. 

Calcutta. C, 

Riot near, 90 «. 

Campbell, Lieut. M. G. G., R.E. (17th S. and M.). 

Gallantry of, 150. 

Camps, British. 

Sanniya, 108 ; Sahil, 124 ; Maqil, 140 ; on Shwaiyib, 141 ; Muzaira'a, 
148-9 ; on Karun, opposite Bandar Nasin, 183 ; at Shaiba, 200 ; 
near Zubair, 220 ; Ahwaz, 221 ; Khafajiya, 231 ; Asam bend, 283. 

, Turkish. 

Saknkiya, 157 ; Ruta, 164 ; Nukhaila, 176 ; on Karkha, 179 ; Ghadir, 
183, 221. 

Candler, Edmund. 

‘*The Long Road to Baghdad,** quoted, 117-8, referred to 234 «. 

Casualties, Bntish and Indian 

Night 10-11 November 1914, Sanmya, 109; Saihan, 117; Sahil, 124; 
Muzaira’a, 144, 146, 148 ; on Shaitan, 148 ; m crossing the Tigris 
(8 December), 151 ; Ruta creek, 164 ; action near Shaiba, 183 ; 
action near .4hwaz, 185 ; on Espiegle, 193 ; battle of Shaiba, 203, 
205-6, 208, 216 ; Arabistan force, 226, 230-1, 233-4 ; reconnaissance 
of Ai Huwair creek, 245 ; advance to, and capture of Amara, 254-6, 
265 ; advance to, and capture of Nasinya, 280, 282, 285-7, 289-90, 
293, 296-7 ; Bushire, 309 ; dunng the advance to, and battle of Kut, 
315-6, 320, 324, 326, 328, 330, 335, 338. 
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Casualties, Turkish. 

Fao, 108; night 10-11 November 1914, Sanmya, 109; Saihan, 117; 
Sahil, 124 ; Muzaira’a 144, 148 ; Ruta creek, 165 ; night 29-30 
January 1915, Muzaira’a, 166 ; action near Shaiba, 183 ; action near 
Ahwaz, 185 ; battle of Shaiba, 206, 208, 217 ; Arabistan operations, 
230-1 ; advance to, and capture of Amara, 254-6, 265 ; advance to, 
and capture of Nasiriya, 281-2, 297 ; battle of Kut, 324, 326-7, 337. 

Cato, Conrad. 

The Navy in Mesopotamia,” quoted, 276 w. 

Caucasus 

Turkish hopes of Moslem rising in the, 77 ; Turkish Pan-Islamic pro- 
paganda in, 86 ; effect in Mesopotamia of Turkish defeat m, 159 ; 
Turkish 37th Div. reported m, and Xllth A.C. diverted to, 165 , 
Turkish divisions in, 178 , not likely to provide Turkish reinforce- 
ments for Mesopotamia, 180; Russian intentions in, 272, 272 «. 

Caudron ” aeroplanes. 

Two amve Basra (14 July 1915), 289 n- See also Aircraft.” 

Cavalry. 

Unable to penetrate marshes, 163. 

- - — , Indian, Bngade. 

gth. — Orgamsed and ordered to Shaiba^ 178; composition of, 178 w; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 , Arabistan operations, 
225-33, Appendix V , 351 ; Ahwaz, 234, 301. 

^ ^ Regiments, 

7th Hanana Lancers , — Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. D,” 170-1, 173, 

178 ; in 6th Cav. Brig , 178 n ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casualties, 
203, 206 ; Arabistan operations, 224-33, Appendix V., 351 ; arrive 
Amara, 233 ; Ah Gharbi and Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 
casualties, 330 

I6th Cavalry, — En route to Basra, J70 ; disembarks at Basra (14 Feb- 
ruary 1915), 176 w ; with Basra Movable Column, 176 ; m 6th Cav. 
Brig., 178 w ; action near Shaiba, 181-3 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; 
Fort George, 241, 301 ; Bushire, 301, 309 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
2Zrd Cavalry (Prontter Force), — Ahwaz, 234, 268, 301. 

ZZrd Queen Victoria's Own Light Cavalry . — ^With 6th Div., 113 ; action of 
Sahil, 119-24; sent to Shaiba, 141 w ; action at Ruta, 163-5; 
Ahwaz, 174, 197, 224 ; in 6th Cav. Bng., 178 m ; action near Shaiba, 
181-3 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Basra, 197 ; Arabistan opera- 
tions, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; Ahwaz, 234,. 301. 

, Turkish. 

Strength of, *2 9. 

Cha’ab tribe. 

Join Bawi insurgents, 1 74, 221 ; exhorted to remain loyal to Mohammerah, 

179 ; concentrated near Ahwaz, 221, 224. 

Chahela mounds. 

Bnt. at, during battle of Kut, 319. 

Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen, P.C., M.P. (S. of S. for India, May 
1915-July 1917). 

On I.O. orgamsation, 72 ; succeeds Lord Crewe (27 May 1915), telegram of 
28 May, 239 ; correspondence re advance to Nasinya, 270 ; pro- 
posed advance to Kut, 271, 273, 301-7 ; telegr^ of 12 July re 
protection of oil interests, 303 ; withdraw^ of Indian divisions from 
France, 310. 

Churchill, The Rt. Hon. Winston S., P.C,, M.P. (First Lord of the Admiralty). 

On defence of oil works and employment of Indian army, 81. 

Clery, Lt.-Col. C B. (104th Rifles). 

In battle of Kut, 320. 
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Ciery’s Post '' (Battle of Kut), 320-2. 

Climatic conditions. 

In Mesopotamia, 7-8 ; effect of, on operations, 10 ; measures to counter- 
act effect of, on. Brit, force, 342-3. See also ** Rainfall ** ; Sand- 
storms ; ** Weatiier ; “ Wind 

Chmo, Lt.-Col, S. H., D S O, (24th Punjabis). 

Succeeds Gen Dobbie m command of 17th Inf. Bng. (21 May 1915), 
248 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasmya, 276-98. 

Cho, H.M S. (sloop) 

Arrangements for dispatch of, to Basra, 169 ; despatched to Bushire, 
193 ; affair of 8 May 1915, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; 
refitting, 268. 

Coal. 

Confiscation of, by Turks, 78, effect of, 84. 

Cochran, Capt. G. W. (8!st Pioneers). 

In battle of Kut, 334. 

Comet (E.I.M. Paddle Yacht). 

At Mohammerah, 107, 118; down Bahmanshir nver, 118 w; Karun, 
166, 168 ; amves Ahwaz (1 February 1915), 169 ; damaged by shell, 
219 ; supports advance to Amara, 251-7 ; advance to, and capture of 
Amara, 260-4 ; in tho “ River Column,'* 300 ; Ah Gharbi, 301 ; 
advance to Kut, 314-38 ; attempt to breach boom across Tigris, 335. 

Commander -1 n-Chief, India. 

H.Q. of, at Simla, 56 See also ** Creagh, Gen. Sir O’Moore ” ; ** Duff 
Gen. Sir B”; “ Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord ” ; Palmer, Gen 
Sir Power.” 

Committee of Imperial Defence. See under ” Committees.” 

Committees. 

House of Commons, on railway ^communications m Middle East, 40 ; 
Imperial Defence and Baghdad railway, 40 ; Indian Army Organisa- 
tion, of 1879, 50-1 ; ** Army in India Committee ” of 1912, 54, 57-9, 
constitution of, 58 ; War Committee, and co-ordmation of operations 
in Mesopotamia, 72 ; Arab, m Mesopotamia, 83. 

Communications. 

From the sea, 1 ; by river with iVrabistan and the Anglo-Persian Oilfields, 
2 ; waterways best means of travel, 6 ; absence of, in Thrace and 
Anatolia, 71 ; menace to Turkish, with Mesopotamia, 71 ; Suez 
Canal, 71 ; at Basra, 132; improvement in, 140. 

Communications, field. 

Difficulty of, at action of Sahil, 121, 124 ; Turkish menace to, 174 ; tele- 
phonic, difficulties of, dunng advance to Nasmya, 291, 295 n ; at 
battle of Kut, 325-6, 331. 

Conferences, Bntish. 

On board Varela (28 October 1914), 103, (2 November), 105, (16 Novem- 
ber), 1 18-9 ; on board Lawrence (6 December), 145 ; on nver trans- 
port (30 June 1915), 340. 

, Turkish. 

At Ruta (10 February 1915), 174-5. 

Connaught, H.R.H. The Duke of- 

At Delhi, on services of LA. in Great War, 66 n. 

Conventions. See ** Treaties.” 

Conscnption. 

Never imposed in India, 65. 

Cookson, Lt.-Com. E. C. (Shushan), 

Wounded A1 Huwair creek, 245 ; temporary S.N.O. in advance to Kut, 
315, 334-5 ; killed, 335 ; awarded posthumous V.C., 335 

2 B 


(6788) 
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Cox, Lt -Col. Sir P. Z., K.C.I.E , C S I. (Chief Political Officer). 

Persian Gulf question referred to, in 1911, 73; reports on Turkish 
preparations, 77-8 ; as chief political adviser to Gen. Delamam, 94, 
102 , reads Proclamation in Basra (23 November 1914), 130 ; reports 
on situation and suggests, (23 November), advance to Baghdad, 
133-4 , suggests announcing permanent occupation of Basra, 
139-40 ; report of 25 November, 140 ; at surrender of Quma, 151 ; 
views of, on political effect of inactivity after capture of Qunia, 161 ; 
urges advance to Nasinya and Amara, 161, 168 ; Ibn Saucl reports to, 
171, 178 ; reports situation (4 March 1915), 187-8 ; reports of 6 and 
7 March, 188 ; in advance to Amara, 260 ; in advance to Nasinya, 
283. 

Creagh, Gen. Sir G. O’Moore, V.C., G.C.B., G C.S.I. 

Indian Army system (evidence before Mesopotamia Commission), 55, 
59, 73. 

Crewe, Lord (S. of S. for India, to May 1915). 

On employment of I.A., 82 ; action t^ken on Gen. Barrow’s appreciation 
of 26 September 1914, 89 ; telegram of 5 October, 93 ; evidence of, 
before Mesopotamia Commission, 95 n, 235 ; views of, on suggested 
occupation of Nasinya and Amara, 154, 186, 235-7 ; and reinforcing 
of I.E.F ’’D,” 165, 167-8, 177, l§6-9 ; urges despatch of troops 
to protect oilfields (29 January 1915), 167 ; on mam objective of 
I.E.F. D,” 169 ; telegrams to India of 3, 4 and 5 March, 187-8 ; 
telegram to India of 19 April, 222 ; telegram of 24 April, 235, 239 ; 
sanctions advance to Amara, 237 ; telegram of 24 IMay, 237 ; .suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 239. 

Ctesiphon. 

Turkish force at, (beginningof September 1915), 313 ; Turks retire to, after 
battle of Kut, 337. 

Curzon of Kedleston, Lord (Viceroy of India, 1899-1905). 

On railways in Turkish territory, 40-1 , Viceroy (1899), 52 ; the** Curzon 
Policy," 52-4 ; extension of office Viceroy, 55 ; resignation of, 55. 

D« 

Babba island. 

Turkish guns at, 100 ; Turkish obstruction at, 126-7, passed, 128, buoyed 
and regulated, 140. 

Baghistani. 

In command of force retinng towards Amara, 261, 263-4. 

Dalhousie (RJ.M.S.). 

Escorts I.E.F. D," 103 ; operations at Dihvar, 309. 

Damascus. 

Reported move of Turkish troops from, 155 n, 

JOanahs (native craft). 

Description of, 318 n. 

Dardanelles. 

Operations against, considered, 71 ; Goeben and Breslm enter, 75 ; 
closing of, 90 ; exploited by Germans, 91 ; Govt, of India informed of 
intention to bombard the, 177 ; operations against, likely to affect 
Turkish reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 180 ; results at, likely to 
affect Eastern situation, 241, 310 ; situation in, (June 1915), 270. 

Date plantations. 

Impede operations, 124, 279, 281. 

Davison, Maj.-Gen., K.S., C.B. 

In command of 12th Inf. Brig., 166 ; arrives Quma, 174 ; at Ahwaz 
(11 Apnl 1915), 197, 221 ; appointed Inspector-Gen. of Communi- 
cations, 222, 267. 
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Declarations of war. 

On Turkey, by Russia, France, and Great Britain, 98. 

Delamain, Bng,-Gen W. S., C,B , D.S.O. 

In command of 16th Inf, Bng , 92; composition of force under, 99; 
imtniclioiis to, 99-102 ; ordered to commence hostilities against 
Turkey, 104-5 ; orders to, {2 November 1914), 105 w ; force under, 
lands at Sanniya, 108 ; W/T communication from India interrupted, 
109, II3“*4; fielayed by bad weather, 109-10; report on situation 
(13 November), 114 ; Operation Order for attack on Saihan, (15 No- 
vember), 115 ; despatched to attack Shaikh Ajaimi, 176 ; returns 
toI5asra, 177 , ordered to Shaiba (24 February 1915), with reinforce- 
ments, 178 ; <jrders to, for action of 3 March near Shaiba, 181 ; battle 
of Shaiba, 206-19; advance to Amara, 251-64 , m temporary command 
of 6th E)iv., 299 ; occupies Ah Gharbi, 300, in command at, (end 
July), 301 ; battle of Kut, 318-38. 

Dexter, Mr. Tom. 

Personal Asst, to Mil. Gov. of'Basra, 130. 

Dilke, Sir Charles. 

Statement of policy of, re Baghdad railway, 40-1. 

Dilwar. 

Operations against, (13-16 llugust 1915), 309. 

Diseases. 

Provalenc<‘ of, 8, 129 

Djavid Pasha. 

Turkish forn* under, moves south, 156. 

Djemal Piksha (Turkish Minister of Marine). 

** Memories of a Turkish Statesman," referred to, 75 n ; Francophile 
sentiments of, 76. 

Dobbic, Bng.-Chm. W. H., C.B. , 

Arrives m Shatt al Arab (end November 1914), 140-1 , activity of force 
under, (I january 1915), 157 ; in command at Quma, 197, 242 
invalided (21 May), 248. 

Doha. 

Turkish garrison in, (1871), 25. 

Ducat, Major R. {20th Punjabis). 

Dies of wounds received night 10-11 November 1914 at Sanniya, 109. 

Duff, Gen. Sir B , G.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O , C.I.E. 

Indian Anny system, 55, 59, 63 ; evidence of, before Mesopotamia 
Committee, 55, 59, 62, 133, 196 ; informs Gen. Barrett that no more 
troops could be sent to Mesopotamia, 155 ; reinforcements for I E.F. 
" D," 160, 173 ; opinion of (January 1915), on strength of I E.F. 
"'D," 161 ; agrees with Gen. Nixon’s views, 239, 271 ; averse to 
proposed advance to Kut, 271. 

Dunlop, Lt.-CoL H. H. (44th Merwaras). 

In advance to Kasiriya, 287-98 

Durand Frontier Agreement. 

With Afghanistan, (1893), 51. 

Dust. 

Impedes operations in Arabistan, 227 ; effect of, in battle of Kut, 322, 
327-8, 330, 


E. 

East India Company. 

Activity of, 43, 46 ; agreement of, with Shah of Persia, 45 ; mihtary 
forces of* till 1858, 49, 64-5. 

East Persia Cordon. 

Inception of, 274. 
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Education. 

System of, in Turkish army, 30-1 ; spread of, a€ects pre-war internal 
situation in India, 62 ; of I.A. recruits, 65. 

Egypt. 

Defence of, and Arab menace against, 71 ; enemy emissaries in, 77 ; 
Govt of India agree to employment of troops in, 80-1 ; Turkish 
preparations against, 86, 162 ; Govt, of India's views on return of 
troops from, 177 ; reinforcements from, 189. 

Ekhatana (German liner) 

Activity of, 78 , Turkish biockship in Shatt al Arab, 127. 

Elkes, Lt-Com. F. J. G. M. (R.N.R.). 

In command of Shaitan, kiUed in attack on Quma (7 December 1914), 
148. 

Emden (Gennan light cruiser). 

Retards despatch of troopships fropi India, 91 ; effect of reported 
intention to make for Basra, 97. 

Emigration 

From India affects pre-war internal situation, 62. 

Engineers. ^ 

Strength of, in Turkish anny at outbreak of war, 30. 

Enver Pasha (Turkish Minister for War). 

Mimster for War, 27 n ; causes, with Talaat Pasha, downfall of Turkish 
Cabinet (1913), 38 ,* sketch of, 39 ; influence of Germans over, 75 ; 
knowledge of Gennan intentions, 75 ; becomes supreme authority 
after mobilization, 76 ; reported intngues of, with Ibn Saud, 89; 
ambitious schemes of, in Arabia and Egypt, 96 ; resolves to drive 
Bnt. from Mesopotamia, 127. 

Equipment. 

Deficiency of, in I.A. at outbreak of war, 63 ; dependence of I.A. upon 
U.K. for, 64, 68. 

Erzerum. 

Treaty of 1847, 24. 

Espi^gle, H.M.S (sloop). 

Ordered to Shatt al Arab, 84 ; arrives Mohammerah, 91 ; armament of, 
97 n ; movements of, (3-6 November 1914), 106-7 ; action opposite 
Abadan, 107-8 ; sinks enemy launches, 108-9, 126 ; action at Saihan, 
116 ; action at Sahil, 119-24 ; reconnoitres Turlash obstruction in 
Shatt al Arab, 125 ; passes obstruction and reaches Basra, 128 ; 
reconnoitres towards Quma, 140 ; attack on Quma, 141-51 ; attack 
at Muzaibila, 157 ; attack at Ruta, 163-5 ; visits Mashur (24 
February 1915), 179 ; reconnoitres up Karun (26 February), 179 ; 
activity of, north of Quma (3 March), 193 ; assistance of, at Quma 
(11-13 April), 219 ; in affairs of 5 and 8 May 1915, 245; advance to 
Amara, 251-^4 ; advance to Nasinya, 276-98 ; at Ceylon, 314.. 

Espionage. 

Bnt. abstention from, in Afghanistan, 61 ; easy conditions for, at 
Quma, 242. 

Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigation Company. See ** Lynch & Co." 

Euphrates Blockade Force, 

Interferes with Turkish advance against Shaiba, 190 ; organisation 
(March 1915), 191, and operations of,^192 ; activity of, (15-16 April), 
219 ; blockade of Euphrates by, 220 ; reinforced, 220 ; reconnoitres 
approaches to Hammar lake, 220, 223 ; duties of, taken over by 
navy, 241. 
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Euphrates, nver. 

Description and navij:;ation of, 1--3 ; Bnt. navigation rights, 43-4 ; recon- 
naissances of, 175, 22o, 223, 241, 278-0, 281-3 ; Turkish main force 
on, 180 ; blockade of, 220 ; fairway of, blocked by Turks, 241, 
2B3 ; navigation fit, near Hamniar lake, 275 ; mines in, 27S ; desenp- 
tion of, from Akaika channel to Xasinya, 282-3. 

Europe. 

I. A- not equipped fur war in, 63 ; Govt, of India agree to employment of 
I E.F A ” in, 80. 

Evans, Bng.-Gen. V, W., C.B., 352. 

Ezra's Tomb 

Turkish force at, 138, 156-8, 165-6 ; Marmariss near, 141 ; Brit, reach, 
250 ; L. of C. post at, 265, 267 «. 


Fao. 

Telegraph station at, 85 ; Turkish batteries at, 100 ; attack on, 106-7 ; 
capture of, {6 Xovember 1014), 107-8; Bnt. force at, (11 April 
1015), 197, (beginning of October), Appendix VII., 357. 

Farman aeroplane.^. ^ 

Affected by heat, 275, 280 n. Sec aho “ Aircraft." 

Farmar, Major W. C R (H.G.A.), 

In command of 191. 

Fats. 

Persian Cii»v.dk*n. uf, sup|>orts German propaganda, 102 ; activities of 
Turcu-fiennan agents in, 196, 

B'l nance. 

Pre-war euinlitions of military, in India, 54,57. 

Flag.s. 

Use of, at Mu/aira’a, 142 n ; captured at battle of Shaiba, 208 ; white, 
enemy, at battle of Shaiba. 215 ; Arab villages display white, 260 ; 
white, displayed by Turks m action in Akaika channel, 281 ; white, 
displayed at Suq ash Shuyukh, 283. 

Floods, 

Effect of, on navigation, 3 ; neglect of dams, 4-5 ; effect of, on operations, 
5-6, 340 ; render reconnaissance difficult, 158 , cause discomfort, 
150, 190 ; near Quma and west of Basra, impede Turkish advance, 
174 ; affect situation, 174-6 ; cause withdrawal of Bnt. troops to 
Basra, 175 ; effect of, on Basra Movable Column, 176 ; at Quma, 
100, 242 ; at Basra, 198 ; at Fort George, 241 ; at Nasmya, 208 ; 
delay survey for railway, 342. 

Fort George (near Old Basra). 

Bnt. force at, 241, 267, 301. 

Fort Snipe. 

British advanced post north of Quma, 174, 242, flooded out, 174 ; advance 
to Amara to stiurt from, 240. 

France. 

Supports Turkey in Crimean War, 36 ; Baghdad railway, 42 ; declares war 
on Turkey (5 November 1914), 98. 

Frat (Turkish steamer). 

Sunk in Euphrates, 283* 

Frazer, Lt.-Col. G, S. (llOth Mahratta L.I.). 

In command of force to attack Quma, and Gen. Barrett's orders to, 141 ; 
orders retirement to camp at Shwaiyab, 144 ; Gen. Barrett's report 
on action of, 144 «; force under, crosses Tigris, 150 ; advance to 
Nasinya, 296. 
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Frontiers. 

Of Arab tnbes, indefinite, I ; Turco-Persian, 1, 43, 96 ; Indian- Afghan 
(Durand Frontier Agreement), 51. 

Fry, Major-Gen. C I., C.B. 

In command of 18th Inf. Brig., 119 ; ordered to, and reaches Basra, 

128 ; ordered to reinforce Col. Frazer’s force, 144-5 ; reaches 
Shwaiyab camp and holds conference, 145 ; plan of attack on 
Muzaira’a, 145-6 ; at surrender of Quma, 151 ; in command at 
Shaiba, 197 ; in temporary command of 6th Div., 198-9, 205 ; 
battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; in command at Zubair, 220, Fort George, 
241, Amara, 300 ; ordered to send reinforcements to the Fiver 
Column, 300 ; battle of Kut, 318-38. 


Q. 


Garrisons. 

Turkish, expelled from A1 Hasa in 1913, 14, 25, in Doha (1871), 25, 
expelled from Nejd in 1831, 25. 

Gendarmene. r 

Captured at Quma, 151. 

George V., H.M. The King-Emperor. 

Message from, on services of I. A. m Great War, 66 n ; message from, to 
Gen. Nixon, 298. 

Germans. 

With Turkish IVth A.C., 155 ; Turkish guns handled by, 158 ; reported, 
on way to Afghanistan, 186, 240 n, 274 ; with Turks, 223, 236. 

Gennany. 

Influence of, in Turkish policy, 21-3, 37-9 ; Turco-German plans of 
operations, 32-4 ; and railways in Turkish territory, 40-3 ; value of 
Turkey to, as an ally, 70 ; domination of, m Turkey, 75 ; exploits 
Bnt. retention of Turkish battleships, 76 : sends emissaries to Egypt, 
India, etc., 77, 89-90, 179, 186 ; Turkish Govt, prepared to support^ 
89 ; exploits neutral situation of Persia, 159, 192 ; subsidises plots 
in India, 309. 

Ambassador. See '' Bieberstein, Baron Marsch^all von.” 

— Military Mission in Turkey. See under Turkey.” 

, Minister for Foreign Affairs. See ** Jagow, Herr von.” 

, Navy. See “ Breslau ” ; “ Goeben.** 

Ghabishiya. 

Turkish supply mahailas stopped at, 192. 

Ghadir. 

Turkish force at, 183, 221, inactivity of, 190, 224 ; Turks leave, for Ilia, 
225 ; Blit, post at, 228. 

Ghazban, See Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam.” 

Ghulam Haidar, Sapper (17th S. & M.). 

Gallantry of, 149-50. 

Ghulam Nabi, Havildar (17th S. & M.). 

Gallantly of, 149-50. 

Gladstone, Mr. W, E. 

Anti-Turkish policy of, 36. 
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Goeben (German battle cruiser). 

Effect of arrival of, with Breslau, at Constantinople, 75 ; retention of 
crew of, 77, 97 ; in Black Sea, 98. 

Goltz, Field-Marshal von der. 

Reorganises Tnrlash army (1883 and 1911), 26. 

Gomnge, Major-Gen G F., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 

In command of 33rd Inf. Brig., 188, 193 ; in command at Basra, 197 ; 
conducts operations m Arabistan, 224-34, force imder, (1 May), 
Appendix V., 351-2 ; demonstration towards Amara, 231 ; leaves 
Ahwaz for Basra (15 June), 233 ; m command of advance to Nasiriya, 
275-98 ; Gen. Nixon's instructions to, (23 June), 275 ; Operation 
Orders, 286-7, 291-2 ; Nasinya, 300 ; in command of L. of C. 
troops at Amara, 314. 

Grand Vizier of Turkey. See “ Sa'id Halim." 

GxQSit Bntain. 

Influence of Bnt. interests on Turco-German plans of operation, 33-4 ; 
pre-war policy, 35-48 ; -Agreement of 1907 with Russia, 36, 38, 53 ; 
relations of, with Turkey (1878), 36-7 ; decline of influence of, in 
Turkey, 37-9 ; Baghdad railway, policy of, 40-3 ; rights of, on water- 
ways, 43-5 ; relations of, with Persian Gulf (from 1622), 45-7 ; 
results of intervention of, in Persian Gulf, 46 ; relations of, with 
Persia, 47-8 ; pre-wat military policy of, in India, 49-74 ; Durand 
Frontier Agreement of 1893 with Afghamstan, 51 ; I. A. dependent 
upon, 64, 68 ; Turkey opposed to war with, 76 ; effect of retention 
by, of Turkish battleships, 76 ; preparations for defence of Persian 
Gulf, 78-80 ; asked to support formation of a United Arabian State, 
83 ; Govt, of, orders a force to Persian Gulf, 91-2 ; declares war on 
Turkey, 98 ; communique of, re outbreak of war with Turkey, and 
assurance of respect for Holy Places, 110-2, 

^ Ambassador. See " Mallet, Sir Louis." 

Greek Minister at Berlin. 

Informed by Gennan Emperor of alliance with Turkey, 75. 

Grey, Sir Edward (S. of S. for Foreign Affairs). 

Telegram to, of 27 August 1914, from Sir Louis Mallet, cited, 77 ; £ 
closing of Dardanelles, 91. 

Gunboats, nver. 

Lack of, contributes to keep I.E F. " D " on defensive, 134 n ; Admiralty 
asked to provide, 158 n, 169, two sink on passage in Red Sea, 236 n ; 
Admiralty arrange to send twelve, 236 n, despatched (July-August 
1915), 342. 

Gun Hill. 

Turkish position at, 190 ; capture of, 256. 


H. 

Haig, Lt.-Gen. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

On Indian assistance in event of war, 73. 

Hallett, Lieut. C. G. (R.I.M.). 

Succeeds Lt.-Com. Seymour as S.N.O,, E.B.F., 191. 

Hamilton, Com. A. (R.I.M.). 

Marine Transport Officer with force, 102. 

Haoimar lake. 

Description and navigation of, 2 ; navigation difficulties aflect recon- 
naissance, 158 ; impassable by steamers of over 3-ft. draught, 158 ; 
Turkish patrol boat on, 175 ; E.B.F. reconnoitres approaches to, 
220, 223, 241 ; shallowness of, 276, 285, 311-2. 
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Hardinge of Penshurst, Lord (Viceroy of India, November 1910~April 1916). 

Views of, on strength of I.A., 73 ; and defence of Persian Gnlf, 78-80, 
83 ; telegram of 5 October 1914, 93-4 ; report of Sir P. Cox to, (23 
November), 133-4 ; views of, (January 1915), on reinforcements, 
161 ; visits Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia, 167-8, 170-2 ; views 
of, on increasing strength of I.E.F. V/' 168, 177, 186 ; evidence 
of, before Mesopotamia Commission, 170 ; visits Basra, 171 ; 
Memorandum of 3 March on future of Basra, 171 n ; discusses 
situation with Gen. Barrett and S.N.O., 172 ; impressions on, and 
results of visit to I.E.F. ** D,'* 173 ,* vieivs of, on advance to Nasinya 
and Amara, 186 ; relieved of responsibility for possible consequences 
of depletion of force in India, 188 ,* lord Crewe’s telegram to, of 
19 April, 222 ; correspondence re policy governing operations, 
234-41 ; correspondence re advance to Nasinya, 270 ; and proposed 
advance to Kut, 271, 273, 303-7 ; and Baghdad as probable ultimate 
objective, 272 n ; telegram of 27 July seelnng I.O. sanction for 
advance to Kut, 303-4 ; letters of, on general situation, 304-5, 
310-1 ; and withdrawal of Indian divisions from France, 310 ; 
and question of nver transport, 340-2. 

Hairis, Lieut. W. V H , R.N. (Sumana). 

In advance to Nasinya, 293. 

Hawiza. 

German agents in, 179. 

Hayes-Sadler, Capt, A., R.N. (S.N.O., Persian Gulf). 

Ordered to commence hostilities against Turkey, 104 ; confers with Gen. 
Delamain (2 November 1914), 105 ; reaches Basra, 128 ; attends 
conference (6 December), 145 ; at surrender of Qurna, 151 ; hands 
over duties of S.N.O. to Com. Nunn (11 December), 157. 

Heat, See ** Weather.” 

Hejaz. 

Turkish plan for defence of, 162. 

railway. 

Political importance of, 37. 

Hewett, Capt. G. (48th Pioneers). 

In advance to Nasinya, 293. 

Hindiya barrage, 2. 

Hirtzel, Sir F. A., K.C.B. (Political Secretary, I.O.). 

On measures for secunty of Persian Gulf, 80. 

Hoghton, Brig.-Gen. F. A. 

In command of 17th Inf. Bng. at battle of Kut, 322-38. 

Holdemess, Sir T. W., K.C.B. 

Lord Hardinge’s letter to, of 20 January 1915, on reinforcements, 161, 

Holy Places of Islam. 

Statement in India (1 November 1914) as to immunity of from Brit, 
hostile action, 112, effect of, 162 ; Bnt. control of, welcomed, 167, 

Hong Kong. 

Reduction of Indian gamson in, 161. 

Hor Bahmanshir river. 

As alternative to Shatt al Arab, 101. 

Hor Musa. 

Espi^gle on, 179, 

Hospital ships. 

Provision of, 343. See also Bengali ” ; Madras"* 

Houses. See Buildings and houses.” 
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I. 

Ibn Rashid. 

Hostility of, 15, 25 ; Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162 ; Ibn Saud 
claims to have defeated, 178. 

Ibn Sand, Emir of Xejd. 

Ejects Turkish^gamsons from A1 Hasa in 1913, 14, 25 ; friendly attitude 
of, 14-5, 25 ; assistance of, 83, 156, 162, 171, 178 ; Major Shakespear’s 
knowledge of, 86 ; reported intngues of, with Enver Pasha, 89 ; 
Major Shakcspear instructed to communicate with, 93-4 ; Major 
Shakespcar reports on, (4 January 1915), 161-2, (19 January) ,171 ; 
asks for tx'eaty with Great Bn tarn, 162 ; letters of, to Sir P. Cox 
(19 January), 171, (16 February), 178; effective assistance of, not 
to be expected, 178. See also Nejd.** 

Ilia (Arabistan). 

Turco-Arab force at, (end April 1915), 223, 225 ; Turkish force crosses 
Karkha at, 227 ; Brit, advance on, 227-8 ; Bnt. force at, 231-2. 

Imam Yahya. 

Turkish plan for co-operati<^n of, 162. 

Impenal Service Troops. 

Organisation of, 51-2 ; strength of, at outbreak of war, 63 ; employment 
of, outside India, 80-1. 

India 

The army in, and pre-\tar military policy, 49-74 ; Durand Frontier 
Agreement (1893), 51 ; effect of famine of 1896, on military estimates, 
54 ; relations of, with Afghamstan, 60-1 ; pre-war internal situation 
in, 62, 64 ; population of, 62 ; pre-war output of military matenal, 
68 ; arrangements for assistance of, in the event of war, 68-9, 73 ; 
effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 72 ; enemy emis- 
saries in, 77-8, 86, 89-90 ; disquieting news from Mesopotamia 
received in, 77-8 ; emplo3mient of army of, outside, 80-1 ; Musalman 
feeling in, 82 ; Gen. Barrow, on “ The r61e of India in a Turkish war,'* 
86-8 ; internal situation na, affects reinforcements for I.E.F. “ D," 
134 160, 177, 222 ; internal situation in, (February-March 1915), 

179, 186, (Aprilh 222, (May), 240, (August- September), 309-10 ; 
inception of the East Persia Cordon," 274. See also " North-West 
Frontier of India." 

, General Staff. 

Responsibilities of, 69-70 ; views of, re advance to Nasiriya, 271 ; 
appreciations on question of advance to Kut and Baghdad, 271-3, 
311. 

Government of. 

Relations with the Persian Gulf mainly controlled by, 47 ; responsible 
for conduct of operations in Persian Gulf, 72, 93 ; refers preparations 
for defence of Persian Gulf to H.M. Govt , 78 ; agree to employment 
of troops outside India, 80-1 ; appreciation of 7 October 1914, 94 ; 
commumqu4 re outbreak of war with Turkey, and assurance as to 
British respect for Holy Places, 1 10-2 ; views of, on suggested advance 
to Baghdad, 135-7 ; Gen. Barrett not to advance without previous 
reference to, 156 ; pohcy of, in Mesopotamia (January 1915), 161 ; 
and reinforcing of lE.F. "D," 165, 167-8, 177, 222 ; views of, on 
protection of oilfields, 167-8, 222 ; views of, on situation in Mesopo- 
tamia (2 March), 186 ; informed by S. of S. that troops for Aden or 
Mesopotamia must he found from India, 187 ; to send a bngade to 
Mesopotamia, 187-8 ; borrows aviators from Austraha and New 
Zealand, 188 ; decides (18 March) to orgamse I.E.F. " D " as an 
A.C. under Gen. Nixon, 193 ; correspondence re policy governing 
operations, 234-41 ; arranges to reinforce medicil services, 269 ; 
consideration of advance to Kut, 301-8 ; disapprove of proposed 
advance to Baghdad, 308 ; proposed withdrawal of Indian divisions 
from France, 310 ; reinforces I.E.F, D " with TemtonaJs, 338 ; 
and question of river transport, 340-2. 
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India, Viceroy of. See " Curzon of Kedleston, Lord ** ; “ Hardmge of 
Penshurst, Lord ” 

Indian Army and Army in India. 

Pre-war policy of, 49-74 ; formation of Staff Corps, 50 ; Organisation 
Committee of 1879, 50-1 ; division of, into four A.Cs. (1895), 51, 
reorganisation of, (1900-8), 53-7 ; “ Army in India Committee of 
1912, 54, 57-9, 62, 67-8 ; pre-war military finance, 54, 57, 59 ; Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme of reorganisation, 55-7 ; orgamsation cnticised 
in Mesopotamia Commission Report, 55-6 ; Gen Sir Power Palmer’s 
scheme for reorgamsation of, 56; Army in India Committee " of 
1912 and Lord Kitchener’s scheme for reorgamsation of, 58 n ; 
effect of economy on, 59 ; strength of, 59 , factors governing pre-war 
employment of, 60-2 ; attempts to corrupt the, 62, 1 92 ; strength 
and orgamsation of, on outbreak of war, 62-4 ; dependent for expan- 
sion upon the XJ.K., 64, 68; recruitment for, after 1858, 65; 
languages in, 65 ; mihtary qualities of native soldiery, 65-6 ; services 
of, in Great War (message from H.M. The King Emperor), 66 n ; 
value to, of Brit, officers, 66 ; W Cf. demands upon, at outbreak of 
war, 66 ; qualifications of native officers, 66-7 ; Staff College and 
possible operations in Mesopotamia, 70 7t ; employment of, in 
Mesopotamia, considered, 72-3 ; Lord Hardmge’s views on strength 
of, 73 ; employment of, outside India^ 80-2 ; difficulty of sending a 
third inf. div. to Europe, 86 ; demands upon, by Home Govt., 90 ; 
replaced by Bnt. Temtonals, 90, 167 ; shortage of Bnt. officers in, 
160 ; uncertain attitude of Mahomedan troops, 186. See also 
Conscription ” ; Impenal Service Troops ” ; ^Vlan-power ” ; 
Sappers and Miners.” 

Indian Expeditionary Force A ” 

Govt, of India agree to employment of, in Europe, 80 ; dates t»f embarka- 
tion of, 82, 90, 103 ; composition of, 80, 90 ; replaced by Territorials, 
90 ; strength of drafts from Indfa for, 160 n. 

B.” 

Govt, of India agree to employment of, in East Africa, 80 ; suggested 
diversion of, to Persian Gulf, 81 ; despatch of, to German East 
Africa, 82-3, 103. 

— ** 33.” See under separate headings, 

Indian Manne. See ” Royal Indian Marine.” 

India Office. 

Control of operations in Persian Gulf by, 72 ; Mr. Chamberlain on 
organisation of, 72 ; views of, on suggested advance to Baghdad, 
135-7 ; vetoes advance to Baghdad, but sanctions advance to Quma, 
137 ; correspondence re occupation of the Basra vilayet, 234-41 ; 
considerations on advance to Kut, 303-7. See also ” Barrow, Gen.” ; 
” Chamberlain, The Rt Hon. J, Austen ” ; Crewe, Lord ” : 
‘^Hirtzel, Sir A.” 

Infantry, British, Regiments. 

Norfolk, 2nd Bn. — In 18th Inf. Brig., 113; action of Sahil 119-24; 
advance to Basra, 128 n ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; 
action at Ruta, 163-5, with E.B.F., 191, Shaiba, 197 ; battle of 
' Shaiba, 201-19 ; Zubair, 220 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; reach 
Amara, 263 ; adyance to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Hampshire, IstfAiih. — In 33rd Inf. Bng., 188, 193 n; with E.B.F. 191, 
197 n ; Basra, 197 ; Arabistan operations with 30th Inf. Brig., 
225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to, and 
capture of Amara, 262 ; sickness in, 269, 276 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
276-98, casualties, 293, 297 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
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Infantry, British, Regiments — coni, 

Dorsetshire, 2nd Bn. — In 16th Inf. Bng , 99 ; capture of Fao, 106-8 ; 
action of Saihan, 115-8; action of Sahil, 119-24; casualties of, 
at Sahil, 124 n ; Ahwaz, 169, 174, action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; action 
near Shaiba, 181-3 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19, casual- 
ties, 216 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; battle of 
Kut, 314-38. 

Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, Isi Bn. — In 17th Inf. 
Bng 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Qurna, 197, 241 ; with E.B.F., 
220 ; m Shushan, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 301 ; 
battle of Kut, 314-38 

Queen's Own Royal West Kent. 2nd Bn. — In 12th Inf Bng., 166 ; Ahwaz, 
197, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; advance 
to, and capture of Amara, 262 , advance to Nasmya, 286-98, 
casualties, 297 ; Nasmya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

— , Indian, Divisions 

6th {Poona). — Probable eniplo 3 nnent of, in Persian Gulf, 89; mobili- 
zation of, 99 ; held m readiness to reinforce I.E.F. “ D,*' 99 ; first 
portion of, (16th Inf. Brig.), lands at Sanniya (8-10 November 1914), 
108 ; 18th Inf. Brig, arrives off Shatt al Arab (13 November), 110-4 ; 
17th Inf. Bng. arrives off Shatt al Arab (end November), 140-1 ; 
success of first phas» of operations of, 153 ; disposition of, (4 Feb- 
ruary 19Iv5), 170 ; commanded temporarily by C^n. Fry, 199; in 
battle of Kut as a complete formation, 314. 

rjih — Gen. Goirmge in command of, 223 n, 224 ; three bns ordered to 
Basra, 233, battle of Kut, 314-38. 

, Brigades. 

PJih. — Held in readiness to reinforce I.E.F. D,*’ 165 ; composition of, 
166 ; arrangements made to leave India by 1 February 1915, 166, 
170 ; arrive Basra, 173 ; two bns arrive Quma (10 February), 174 ; 
.Mnvaz, 197, 224 ; Aralfistan operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 
351 ; advance to Nasmya, 286-98 ; Nasmya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

jl6ih , — Ordered to Pemian Gulf, 92 ; composition of, 99, 197 n. Appendix 
11., 346 ; armament and equipment of, 102 ; capture of Fao, 106-8 ; 
action of Saihan, 115-8 ; action of Sahil, 120-4 ; reinforces Shaiba, 
178 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 
251-64 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38 ; embarkation 
strength of, Appendix II., 346. 

ITih . — Arrangements made for despatch of, 113; composition of, 140, 
197 ; arnves in Shatt al Arab, 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 
197, 241 ; advance to Amara, 249-64 ; to lead advance of 1 June 
1915, 258 n ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

18th. — Under orders to reinforce I E F. “ D,” 112 ; composition of, 113 ; 
action of Sahil, 120-4 ; Shaiba, 197 ; one bn. (7th Rajputs) at Basra, 
197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Zubair, 220 ; Fort George, 241 ; 
advance to Nasinya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

2Sih . — Proposed reinforcement of I.E.F. ** D ” by, 303-5 ; Aden, 304. 

30th . — From Egypt to reinforce I.E.F D,'* 189, 193 ; composition of, 
196; arrives Basra (6 April 1915), 196; ordered to Shaiba, 199; 
battle of Shaiba, 204-5 ; Arabistan operations, 225-31, Appendix V., 
351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to Nasmya, 276-98 ; sickness 
in, 276 ; Nasiriya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

— Under orders to reinforce I.E.F. '' D," 188 ; bulk of, arrives 
Basra (17-2$ March 1915), 193 ; remainder arrive Basra (9 April), 
193 196; dispositions of, (11 April), 197; Ahwaz, 197, 224; 
Arabistan force, 225, Appendix V., 352 ; composition of, at Ahwaz 
(20 June), 234 ; sickness in, 269, 276 ; Basra, 301 ; battle of Kut, 
314—38. 
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Infantry, Indian, Regiments. 

Mh Prince Albert Victors Rajputs — In 12th Inf. Bng., 166; Ahwaz, 
174, 197, 224 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-33, Appendix V , 351 ; in 33rd Inf. Brig, at Ahwaz, 234 ; Basra, 
301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

7th Duke of Connaught* s Own Rajputs — In 18th Inf. Brig., 113 ; action 
of Salul, 119-24 ; attack on, and capture of Quma, 144-51 ; action 
at Ruta, 163-5 ; ordered to Ahwaz, 168-9 ; Ahwaz, 174 ; action near 
Ahwaz, 183-5 ; Basra, 197 ; Zubair, 220 ; Fort George, 241 ; battle 
of Kut, 314-38. 

11th Rajputs — In 33rd Inf. Brig 188, 193 u ; arrive Basra (9 April 
1915), 196 ; Basra, 197,301 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix 
V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Bushire, 309 

30th Duke of Cambndge*s Own Infantry (Brownlow^s Punjabis). — In 
16th Inf. Bng 99 ; capture of Fao, 106-8 ; successful counter-attack 
by, night 10-11 November 1914, 109; action of Saihan, 115-8; 
action of Sahil, 119-24 ; Shaiba, 141 ; Basra, 197, 197 n ; volunteers 

from, propel heliums to Shaiba, 205, casualties, 205 ; Qala Salih, 
301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

22nd Punjabis. — In 17th Inf. Bng., 140 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 
197, 241-2 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; the River Column,'' 300 ; 
All Gharbi, 301, battle of Kut, 314-3^ 

3ith Punjabis. — In 30th Inf. Brig,, 196 , Basra, 197 ; ordered to Shaiba, 
199 ; battle of Shaiba, 204-19, casualties, 216 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-31, Appendix V , 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to 
Nasiriya, 276-98, casualties, 289-90 ; Nasinya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 
314-38. 

iZrd Ennpura Regiment — Replace 11th Rajputs, 309. 

Mth Merwara Infantry — In 12th Inf. Bng., 166; Ahwaz, 197, 224; 
Arabistan operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 351 ; Ghadir, 228 ; 
advance to Nasinya, 286-98 ; Njj^sinya, 300 , battle of Kut, 314-38. 

48th Pioneers. — In 6th (Poona) Division. 113 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; 
Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-34, Appendix V., 352 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to 
Nasinya, 276-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 

66th Punjabis. ---In 33rd Inf, Bng , 188, 193 n ; with E.B F., 191-197 ; 
disposition of, (11 Apnl, 1915), 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, 
Appendix V., 352 ; Ahwaz, 234 ; Quma and Basra, 301, 

67th Punjabis. — In 33rd Inf. Bng , 188, 193 n ; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; 
Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 351 ; arrive Amara, 
233 ; advance to Nasiriya, 286-98, casualties, 290 ; in 12th Inf, 
Bng., 286 n ; Nasinya, 300. 

76th Punjabis. — In 30th Inf. Bng., 196 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered to Shaiba, 
199 ; battle of Shaiba, 204-19 ; Arabistan operations, 225-31, 
Appendix V., 351, gallantry of, 230, casualties, 230-1 ; ordered to 
Basra, 231 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98, casualties, 282, 290 ; 
Nasinya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

90th Punjabis — In 12th Inf. Bng., 166; ordered to reinforce Ahwaz, 
185 ; Ahwaz, 197, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 
351 ; arrive Amara, 233 ; advance to Nasinya, 286, casualties, 290 ; 
Nasinya, 300. 

96th Berax Infantry — ^Bushire, 274, 301 ; operations at Dilwar, 309. 

103rd Mahratta Light Infantry. — In 17th Inf. Brig., 140 ; action at 
Ruta, 163-5 ; Quma, 197, 241 ; with E.B.F., 220 ; advance to 
Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

104th Wellesleys Rifles — In 16th Inf. Brig., '99 ; action of Saahan, 
115-8 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 
141-51 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 
251-64 ; All Gharbi, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 
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Infantry, Indian, Regiments — coni, 

noth Mahraita Ltght Infantry — In 18th Inf. Bng., 113 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; Basra, 128 , advance on, and capture of Qunxa, 141-51 ; 

Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 201-19 , Zubair, 220 ; Fort George, 
241 ; advance to Xasinya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

117th Mahrattas , — In 16th Inf. Bng., 99 ; capture of Fao, 106-8 ; repels 
Turkish night attack, 10-11 November 1914, 109 ; action of Sahil, 
119-24, Kuimat Ah, 175, 178; Shaiba, 197; battle of Shaiba, 
201-19 ; Quma, 248 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 
casualties, 326, 338. 

noth Infantry (The Mooltan Regiment ). — In 17th Inf. Bng., 140 ; action 
at Riita, 163-5 ; posted to I6th laif. Bng. at Shaiba, 197 ^ ; battle of 
Shaiba, 201-19 , Quma, 247 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Amara, 
301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

120th Rajputana Infantry . — In 18th Inf. Bng., 113; action of Sahil, 
119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 144-51 ; Shaiba, 197 ; 
battle of Shaiba, 201^1 9, casualties, 216 ; Zubair, 220 ; advance 
to Nasiriya, 289-98 ; battle of Kut, 314-38 

2nd Bn. 7th Gurkha Rifles . — In 30th Inf. Bng., 196 ; Basra, 197 ; ordered 
to Shaiba, 199 ; battle of Shaiba, 204-19 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-31, Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to 
Nasiriya, 276-98 ; Nasinya, 300 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Infantry, Turkish. 

Strength of, 29-30. 

- — , , Divisions. 

25th . — In Xllth A.C., 156; ordered to Mesopotamia, 170 location 
of, 178, 180 ; retires on Kut (end July 1915), 301 ; battle of Kut, 
317. 

25th . — In Xllth A.C., 156 ; reported in the Caucasus, 177. 

— Reported at Mosul myvmg towards Erzerum, 103-4 ; reported 
in Caucasus, 165, 177 ; at or near Baghdad (end July 1915), 301 

2Sih. — Only regular division in Mesopotamia at end of October 1914, 
104 ; located after capture of Quma, 154 ; in Turkish force at 
Nasiriya, 170 «, 180 ; at or near Kut (end July 1915), 301 ; battle of 
Kut, 317. 


Regiments. 


nth Depot. — Sent to Mosul, 32. 

2$th. — One bn. of, Basra (October 1914), 100 ; action of Sahil, 124; 

a number of, captured at Quma, 151 ; en route for Nasiriya, 170 n. 
112th. — ^Two bns. of, Basra and Zubair (October 1914), 100 ; action of 
Sahil, 124. 

Locality of, (October 1914), 100 ; action of Sahil, 124. 

124th, — ^Locality of, (October 1914), 100, 104 ; action of Sahil, 124. 

Fire Brigade . — Mobilization and despatch of, under All Bey, 127, 170 w ; 

reach Nasinya, 170 ^ ; surrender of, at Amara, 262. 

Mumtiab. — ^A number of, captured at Quma, 151. 


, Battalion. 


Osmanjik . — Under orders for Mesopotamia, 170 n. 

from prisoners, 109, 116, 154 ; from G.O.C. Egypt as to move- 
ments of mil Turkish A.C., 155 ; Turkish movements (January, 
1915), 165 ; obtained by aircraft, 258, 261. 

^^^M^ndiya barrage, 2 ; agriculture in Iraq dependent upon, 9 ; Akaika 
channel dam, 277-8. 

Isfahan (Persia). 

German activities in, 274, 307 n. 
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j. 

Jagow, Herr voa (German Minister for Foreign Affairs). 

Asks Turkey to declare war on Russia (4 August 1914), 75. 

Jahad. 

Possibility of a, 72, 82, 90, 160, 174 ; Arab co-operation, means of pre- 
venting, 84 ; preaching of, at Xasinya, 158 ; possibility of a, assisted 
by Bnt. inactivity, 161 ; receiving no support in S. Nejd, 162 ; 
Bam Turuf join Turks on call of, 166 ; effect of, at Ahwaz, 167 ; 
effect of, at Basra, 170 ; Turks press Shanf ot ^lecca to proclaim, 
171 ; on N.W. Frontier of India, 186-7 ; decrease of enthusiasm 
for, at Ghadir, 190 ; refusal of Amir of Afghanistan to proclaim, 304 ; 
expected on 15 August 1915 on X.W. Frontier of India, 309-10. 

Jaipur Imperial Service Transport Corps. 

In 6th Div., 113 

Jamal Pasha. 

Reported leaving Syria for Mesopotamia with Turkish reinforcenaeats, 313. 

Jask. 

W/T station at, 103 

John O'ScoU, S.S. 

Turkish blockship in Shatt al Arab, 127. 

J ulnar (river steamer). 

With I.E F. Dr 339. 

Juno, H.M.S. (light cruiser). 

Operations at Dilwar, 309. 


K. 


Kabul. 

Arms factory at, 61. 

Kaiser, The. See Wilhelm II, Emperor of Germany.'* 

Karachi. 

Embarkation of I.E.F. “ D ** at, 102-3, 113. also ** Bombay.** 

Karkha nver. 

Turkish force reaches, (10 February 1915), 174 ; strength of Turkish 
force in camp on, 179 ; operations of Arabistan force, 225-34 ; 
flying bndges across, 227-9 ; description of, 227, 228 n- 

Kanm nver. 

Description and navigation of, 1 ; Turkish threat to intern Bnt. warship 
lying in, 97 ; movements of Comet in, 166 ; naval reconnaissance 
of, 179. 

KembaU, Major-Gen. G V., C.B., D.S.O. 

Memorandum on river transport by, 340-2. 

Kennedy, Bng.-Gen. H. 

Commands 6th Cav. Bng., 178 n ; battle of Shaiba, 205-19 ; Arabistan 
operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 351 ; instructions to, for advance 
on Amara, 232. 

Khafajiya (Arabistan). 

Turks retire beyond, 228 ; Bnt. advance to, 228-31 ; fighting at, (14-16 
May 1915), 229-31 ; Bnt. force at, 231-2. 

IChatmsiya. 

Turks retire to, after battle of Shaiba, 218 ; E.B.F. to operate against 
Turks at, 220 ; Turkish force at, 223. 

Khaniqin. 

Turkish force at, 313. 
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Kiii. 

Turkish force at» 313. 

Klin Post 

H. Q. established at, 205. 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord. 

I. A, reorganisation, scheme of, SS-?, criticised by " Army in India 

(^mmittee of 1912, 5Sn ; agrees to scheme for operations against 
Turkey, 71 ; Sir B. Dufi’s telegram to, of 5 January 1915 re reinforce- 
ments, 160 ; informs Sir B. Duff of intention to bombard Dardanelles, 
177 , movements of 28th Inf. Bng., 304—5 ; withdrawal of Indian 
divisions from France, 310. 

Kohler, Colonel 

Reorganisation of Turkish army under, (1882-3), 26. 

Kumait. 

Bnt. advanced post at, 299, evacuated, 300. 

Kurma Safha channel. Sec “ A^kaika channel.'' 

Kurmat Ah. 

Confluence of Euplirates and Tigris at, 1 ; Bnt. post established at, 
175, 178 ; detachment from, attacks Turkish mahailds, 181, 191 ; 
E.B.F. despatched from. (11 March 1915), 191, returns to, 192; 
Bnt. force at, (11 April), 197. 

Kut al Amara. 

Turkish force at, (June 1915), 269 ; Gen. Nixon's views on occupation of, 
270-3, 273, 301-7 ; India and I.O averse to proposed advance to, 
271, 304 ; route from, to Nasinya, 271 ; considerations on advance to, 
272-3, 301-7 ; strategic importance of, 272, 303 ; Turks retire 
towards, 300 ; Turkish force at or near, (end July), 301, (beginning 
September), 313 ; Govt, of India agree (5 August) with Gen Nixon’s 
views on advance to, 306 ; advance to, sanctioned, 307 ; battle of, 
(28 September 1915), 314-38; Brit, force enters, (29 September), 336 ; 
Gen. Nixon at, 337. 

Kuwait. 

Arab State of, 14. See also Shaikh of Kuwait." 


L. 

Lake, Lt.-Gea. Sir P. H. N., K.C.B., K.C.M.G. (C.G.S. India). 

Member of ** Army in India Committee " of 1912, 58 ; Persian Gulf 
question referred to in 1911, 73 ; asks C.I.G.S. for an appreciation of 
Turkish intentions, 179 ; views of, on probable Turkish attack on 
Basra, 180 ; appreciation of situation in Mesopotamia, (31 March 
1915), 195-6. 

Language, English. 

Extended use of, in India, 62. 

Languages. 

In I.A., 65, 65 n, 

Lawrence (H.I.M. paddle steamer). 

Preparations for despatch of, to Shatt al Arab, 79 ; ordered to Shatt al 
Arab, 84 ; arrives Abadan, 85 ; passes obstruction in Shatt al Arab, 
128 ; attack on Quma, 141-51 ; conference held on, 145 ; advance 
to i^onara, 251-64 ; sent to Bushire, 268 ; operations at Dilwar, 309. 

Lean, Brig.-Gen. K. E., C.B. , * , . 

In command of i2th Inf. Bng. at Ahwaz, 222, 224 ; Arabistan operations, 
225-32, Appendix V., 351 , on sick hst, 232. 

Lewis Felly (armed launch). n 

Action at Sahil, 119-24 ; advance on, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; 
Quma, 219 ; as reserve mine-sweeper, 255 w. 
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Looting. 

By Arabs, of Basra, f27--8, at Amara, 263. 

Lonng, Capt. E. J., R.E, (17th S & M.). 

In advance to Nasinya, 293. 

Lynch, Capt. (Indian Manne), 44. 

Lynch & Co 

Rights of navigation of, 44 ; coal belonging to, at Basra, requisitioned by 
Turks, 78 ; steamers of, held up, 78, 84, requisitioned, 125. 


M. 

Machine gun companies. 

Turkish, strength of, 30. 

Madras (hospital ship), 343. 

Mahailas (native craft). 

Descnption of, 2%, 130 ; Qurna, 149 ; “Turkish supply, action against, 
(3 March 1915), 181, 191 ; (12 March) Nukhaila, 192 ; battle of 
Shaiba, 202 ; sunk and captured by E.B.F. (15-16 April), 219 ; use 
of, in offensive up Tigns, 246-7 ; enemy, captured, etc., m advance 
to Amara, 259-60, 265 ; use of, in advance to Xasiriya, 277-98. 

Mahomedans, Indian. See “ Mussulmans.*' ^ 

Mahsoudi (stemwheel river steamer). 

Advance to Nasinya, 276-98 ; armament of, 276-7. 

Maiyadiya creek. 

Turkish position at, 292 ; captured, 293. 

Majinina creek. 

Turkish position near, 283-4 ; barge grounded across and position 
captured, 293-4. 

Malamir (river steamer). 

Reqmsitioned, 125 ; advance on, and capture of Qurna, 141-51 ; advance 
on Nasinya, 277-98 , arrives Sannaiyat with Gen. Xixon, 316 ; 
Gen. Nixon's H.Q. m, battle of Kut, 331 n. 

’ Mallet, Sir Louis, G C M G , C.B. (Brit. Ambassador to Turkey). 

Statement of Grand Vizier to, 77 ; accurately gauges situation in Turkey, 
77 ; reports on conditions in Baghdad, 85 ; report of, (29 September 
1914), 91 ; report on Turkish milita:^ preparations, 96, 98. 

Man-power. 

In India, of Europeans and Anglo-Indians in 1914, 62 ; of native popu- 
lation, 64 ; full exploitation of, not considered before great war, 65. 
See also Afghan Army " ; Indian Army Turkish Army *’ ; 
“ Population." 

Maps, charts. 

Of Arabistan, inaccurate, 226 n ; of Tigris, 259 ; aenal, of enemy position 
at Kut, 315, 321 ; sketch, battle of Kut, 323. 

Maqil. 

Port facilities at, 129, 342 ; camp formed at, 140. 

Marches. 

From Sahil to Basra, 128-9 ; from Basra to Shwaabda, 176 ; Arabistan 
force, 225 ; from Bisaitin to Amara (9-14 June 1915), 233 ; Brit, 
force in advance to Kut, 315. 

Marid. 

Bnt. garrison posted at, 179 ,* Ahwaz reinforced from, 185. 

Marling, Mr. C. M., C.B., C.M.G. (Brit. Minister at Tehran). 

Reports on situation in Persia, 274, 307 
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Marmafii^s (Turkish gunboat). 

In Mesopotamian waters, 31 ; early preparation of, 78 ; Odtn ordered to 
watch, 79 ; retires on Qurna, 140 ; near Ezra’s Tomb, 141 ; dnven 
up Tigns during action at Qurna, 152 ; near Teardrop Bend, 190-1 ; 
near i,>unia, 223 ; shelled dunng advance to Amara, 259 ; overtaken 
jind captured, 260, 265. 

Marshes 

Cavalry unable to penetrate, 163* 

Martmsyde at^roplanes. 

Four arrive iiasra (28 August 1915), 339; unsuited for Mesopotamia, 
339 n. See also “ Aircraft." 

Mashona (armed launch) 

Anned by Ocean, 105 ; attack on Fao, 107-8. 

Mashitf (native craft) 

De.scnption of, 152 n. 

Maun tins. 

Govt, of India agree to empld>mient of troops in, 81. 

Mazhq channel. 

Navigation of, 275. 

Maxim Battciy. 

Arabistan operations, 225p Appendix V., 352 , battle of Kut, 314-38. 

McMahon. Lt -Col. Sir A. H„ G.C.V.O., K.C I.E., C.S.I. 

Persian (nilf question referred to, m 1911, 73. 

Meats, Major C. !>,, M.V.O {16th Cav^alry). 

In battle of Kut, 318 w, 329-38. 

Mechanical traiHjKjrl. Sec “ Transport, mechanical." 

Medical StTvires. Indian Army, 

Bnt. ohicers with, at outbreak of war, 64 ; pre-war organisation, and 
fle|>i‘ndance of, upon Great Britain, 67*48 ; in Basra, 132 ; Lord 
iiardinge'.H vi.sit to. in Mesopotamia, 172 ; with Arabistan force, 232, 
234 : India unable to send sufficient units, 232 ; Gen. Nixon asks 
for more, (18 June 1915), 269 ; battle of Kut, 336-7. 

^ Turkish Army. 

State of, at outbreak of war, 30. 

Mijidieh (river steamer). 

Requisitioned, 125 ; reaches Basra, 128 ; advance on, and capture of 
f^Hiraa, 141-51 ; attack at Ruta, 163-5 ; advance to Amara, 252-64 ; 
advance to Nasiriya, 277-98 ; pursuit after battle of Kut, 337. 

Melliss, Major-Gcn. C. J., V.C., C.B. 

In command of 30th Inf. Brig., 196 ; assumes command of 6th Div., 
199, 205 ; battle of Shaiba, 203-19; Arabistan operations, 225-31, 
Appendix V., 351 ; ordered to Basra, 231 ; advance to Nasmya, 
276-98. 

Mesopotamia Commission. 

» Cnticism of LA. system, 55-6 ; Lord Hardinge's evidence, 73 ; Lord 
Crewe’s evidence, 95 n, 235 ; Sir B. Duff’s evidence, 55, 59, 63, 133, 
198 ; Sir J. Nixon’s evidence, 196 ; quoted, 220 ; Gen. Barrow’s 

evidence, 237 ; river transport, 269, 341-2 ; arrangements for 
evacuation of wounded after battle of Kut, 336-7. 

— — - Naval forces in. See ** Navy, The Royal, co-operation of." 

Meyer, Sir W, S., K.C.LE., K.C.S.L 

Member of Anny m India Committee " of 1912, 58. 

Miner (armed launch). 

Advance on, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; damaged, 143-4 ; attack 
at Ruta, 163-5 ; Qurna (1 1-13 April 1915), 219 ; advance to Amara, 
25I-S4 ; advance to Nasinya, 276-98, 


( 6788 ) 


2C 
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Mines, Turkish. 

In Tigris, 179, 191, 219, 256 ; damages bridge of boats near Quma, 219 ; 
Germans assist Turks with, 236 ; in Akaika channel, 241, 279. 

Mirage. 

At Saihan, 117 ; effects of, 117-8, at action of Sahil, 123, at Muzaira^a, 
142, 146-7, at action near Shaiba, 182, at battle of Shaiba, 202, 207, 
211, 213-4, 216, at battle of Kut, 326-8, 330. 

Mobilization, Turkish. 

Effect of, on civil population, 31 ; ordered on 31 July 1914 to commence 
on 3 August, 76 ; initiated and carried out by Germans, 76 ; in 
Mesopotamia, 77. 

Mohmands (N.W. Frontier tribe). 

Activity of, (18 April 1915), affects reinforcements for Mesopotamia, 
222 ; activity of, (June), 270. 

Mohammerah 

Confluence of Karun nver with Shatt al Arab at, I ; suggested diversion 
of Force B to, 81 ; Lynch & Co.'s steamers sent to, 84 ; Odin 
arrives at, 85 ; Esptigle arrives at, 91 ; right of access to, 96 ; Gen, 
Barrett asks for reinforcements for protection of, (26 January 1915), 
165 ; Brit troops sent to, 166. See also “ Shaikh of Mohammerah ; 

Shatt al Arab." 

Molesworth, Lt.-CoL, K.P. (RG.A.). 

Succeeds Major Farmarin command of E.B.F., 191. 

Morley of Blackburn, Lord, 

On railways m Turkish territory, 40-2. 

Moslems. 

Anti-Brit, sentiments of, 78 ; uncertainty of, in India, 82 ; immunity 
of Holy Places of, 112. 

Mosul. 

Turkish force probably at, 313. 

Mosul (Turkish river steamer). 

Shelled during advance to Amara, 259 ; captured, 260. 

Mud. 

Impedes operations at Sahil, 121, of Basra Movable Column, 176. 

Muhaisin tribe. 

Remains loyal to Shaikh of Mohammerah, 187. 

Muhammad Amin, Staff Bimbashi (Turkish Historian). 

Pamphlet, Appendix VI., 352-5. 

Mule Coips, 10th. 

InOthDiv., 113. 

, 12th. 

In 6th Div., 113. 

Muntafik (Arab Confederation). 

Hostile to Great Britain, 15 ; force of Shaikh Ajaimi located at Nasiriya, 
154, 170 n; attitude of, 155 ; area occupied by, ISSn; Nasiriya, 
H.Q, of the, 270. See also ** Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntaffk/* 

Murray, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe, K.C.B. (C.I.G.S.). 

Asked by C.G.S., India, for an appreciation of Turkish intentions, 179; 
reply sent (1 March 1915), 180 ; letter from Gen. Townshend to, 
on advance to Baghdad, 312, 

Mussulmans. 

Feeling of, in India, 82. 90 n ; Holy Places of, statement as to immunity 
of, from Bnt. hostile action, 112. 

Mmaffari (stemwheel river steamer). 

Witib E.B.F., 191 ; advance to Amara, 257-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
276-98 ; armament of, 277 ; damaged, 294. 
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Muzaibila. 

Minor opemtjons near, (i January 1915), 157 ; Turkish troops move from 
on AhwasJ, J74 ; Turkish position at, 243 ; evacuated, 258. 

Mu2aira*a. 

Strength of Turkish force at, 141-2, 145, 148 ,* action at, and retirement 
from, (4 December 1914), 141-4 ; Turl^ reoccupy, (6 December), 
145 ; action at, and capture of, (7-8 December), 145-7 ; Turks retreat 
from, 147 ; Bn t. troops withdrawn to camp near, 148, 151 ; casualties 
at, (7 December), 148 ; Turkish night attack on, (29-30 January 
1915), IBS ; Brit, force at, (4 Februaiy), 170 ; strength of Turkish 
force near, (4 February), 170 ; Bnt, withdraw from owing to floods, 
175, 179. 


Kasiriya. 

Turkish force at, 138, 154, 170, 170 n, 178, 190, 223, 269 ; occupation of, 
mooted, 154-5 ; Shaikh^Ajaimi located at, 154, 158 ; Gen. Barrett 
recommends advance to, 156 ; strategic importance of, 156, 271 ; 
reported Turkish advance from, to Basra, 158 ; Sir P. Cox urges 
advance to, 161, 168; Govt, of India's policy, (January 1915), 
te advance to, 161 ; Arab force reported to have left, 168 ; views of 
S- of S, and Viceroy on’advance to, 186 ; Turkish force advance from, 
193 ; advance to, by water, impossible, 223 ; Turks retire from, 241 ; 
advance to, sanctioned (22 June), 270 ; H.Q. of Muntafik tribes, 
270 ; route from, to Kut, 271 ; the advance to, and occupation of, 
(27 June-25 July), 274-98 ; descnption of, 298 ; Brit force at, 
(end July)* 300 ; considerations of withdrawal from, 305-6 ; units 
of 6th 01 V. at, transferred to Amara, 311. 

Nasratiibjid (Seistan). 

Force despatched to, from India, 308. 

Hasrulla. ^ ^ .... 

Anti-Brit, influence of, 60 ; controls pro-Afghan agenaes, 61 ; activity 

of, 310. 

Kavi|ation^ Arab, 1-2 ; Karun, 1 ; Euphrates, 2-3, 223 ; Hammar lake, 
2 158 ; Tigris, 3-4, 2SBn; Shatt al Hai, 4, l7Sn; difaculties in 
1^4, 4 ; Brit, rights of, 43-5 ; difiiculties of, during advance to 
Amara, 259-60. 

Navy, The Royal. 

In Mesopotamia (I December 1914), Appendix III., 349. 

Co-operation of. ^ ^ . 

Fao I0&-8 ; Saihan, 116 ; Saiil, 119-24 ; advance on, and cap-toe rf, 
'Ouma, 141-51 ; MuzaibUa, 157 ; Ruta, 163-5 ; action near NnkhMla, 
181 ■ 'Quma, (11-13 Apnl 1915), 219 ; gainst Bawi tnbesmen, 221 ; 
takes over duties of E.B.F., 241 ; advance on, and capture of ^axa, 
251-64 ; advance to Nasiriya, 275-98 ; advanw to Kut, 314^K 
See also “Alert"-, “Bahrein"-, “Clio"-, 
kousie " - " Eslriigle ” ; “ Jtdnar ; Jwno ; Lawrence ; 

^ 7 " Mashona " -, “ Mi^ " I .. " Z I 

“ Ocean " -, '^Odin " ; " Pyramus ” ; . •’ „ 

" Skirin " ; " Shuhnir " ; “ Skushan ; Strdar-t-Naphie ; 

" Swnana “ ; “ Varela." 

In M^^^toia, 31 : controlled by Germans, 91 : raid in Black Sea,^ ; 
losses, of armed launches, 108-9, 126, 152, of ^^^,265, 

advance to Nasiriya, 296. See also Basra Br^lau^, 

“ BMul ” ; “ Ptai " ; “ Goeien ; " Marmartss , Mosul , 
“ Pioneer "-, “ Risafa." 
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Nejd. 

System of government, 15 ; Turkish garrisons expelled from, (!831), 
25 ; attitude of, towards a Jahad, 162, See also “ Ibii Saud.’* 


Nepal Durbar. 

Gives a Gurkha contingent for service in India, 160. 


Neutrality. 

Of Turkey, 76-7, 84-6 ; of Afghanistan, 79, 310 ; alleged violation of, 
by Odin, 85 ; of Persia, 93, 159, 192 


New Zealand. 

Govt, of India borrow aviators from, 188, 339. 


Nicholson of Roundhay, Field-Marshal Lord. 

President of Army m India Committee of 1912, 58, 67. 


Night operations. 

10-11 November 1914, Sanniya, 109; 29-30 January 1915, Muzaira'a, 
166 ; battle of Shaiba, 203 ; in Afabistan, 227, 232-3 ,* advance to 
Amara, 253, 259 ; advance to Nasinya, 285-7 ; advance to Kut, 
319, 321-2. 

Nixon, Gen. Sir John E., K.C.B. 

To command I E.F. ** D,'* 193 ; arrives Basra (9 April 1915), 194, 196 ; 
instructions to, 194-6 ; evidence of, before Mesopotamia Com- 
mission, 196 ; arrives Bushire (5 April), 196 ; Shaiba, 199, 203-4 ; 
decides to reduce force at Shaiba (17 April), 219 ; demands fur river 
transport, 220, 268, 339 ; orders blockade of Euphrates, 220 ; 
decides on operations in Arabistan, 221-2, 224 ; asks for reinforce- 
ments (19 April), and India's refusal (22 April), 222 ; sends Gen. 
Townshend to report on situation at Qurna, 223 ; orders to Gen. 
Gorringe, 224, 231 ; appreciation of 17 May, 235-6, 247 ; assures 
India no reinforcements required for advance to Amara, 236 ; in- 
formed (23 May) no more troops could be sent him, 237 ; importance 
of protecting oil pipe-line impressed upon, 237 ; asks for definite 
orders re occupation of Amara and Nasinya, 237 ; views of, on 
advance to Amara and Nasinya, 238 ; instructions to, (27 May), 
238-9 ; C.-m-C., India, agrees with views of, 239, 271 ; Gen. Town- 
shend reports to, (27 April), 243 ,* informs India (27 April) no urgency 
for operations on Tigns, 244 ; issues definite orders for offensive up 
Tigris (11 May), 245-6 , approves Gen. Townshend 's plan of opera- 
tions, 246 ; visits Quma (12 May), 247 ; decides against post|xming 
attack, 248 ; at Quma (30 May), 249 ; arrives Amara (4 June), 
263 ; on success of operations up Tigris, 265 ; leaves Amara (8 June), 
for Basra, 266 ; asl« for more aeroplanes (12 June), 269 ; asks for 
more medical personnel (18 June), 269 ; given sanction for advance 
to Nasiriya, 270 ; informed (10 June) must not expect any reinforce- 
ments, 270 ; views on advance to Kut, 270-1, 273, 301-6 ; made 
responsible for defence of Bushire, 274 ; instructions to Gen. Gorringe 
(23 June), 275 ; report on advance to Nasiriya, 297-8 ; message to, 
from H.M. The King, 298 ; Memo, of 24 June, 301-3 ; telegram of 
2 August, 305-6 ; Govt, of India (5 August) agree with views of, 
on advance to Kut, 306 ; advance to Kut sanctioned, 307 ; views on 
advance to Baghdad, 307-8, 311, Govt, of India disapprove, 308; 
instructions to Gen. Townshend (23 August), 312 ; informed 
(6 September) not to advance beyond Kut without reference to India, 
313 ; present at battle of Kut, 316 ; H.Q. in Malamtf, 331 n ; at 
Kut al Amara, 337 ; asks for additional machine guns, 338 ; report 
of, on river transport, 340-2 ; views of, on hospital ships* 343, 

Norfolk Hill. 

Capture of, 253-5. 
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North moond (Battle of Shaiba). 

Arabs occupy, 202 ; Major Wheeler's squadron attacks, 202-3 ; Gen. 
Kennedy attacks, 205-6 ; Gen. Dclamain attacks and captures, 206. 

North-West ¥mniwt of India 

Durand Frontier Agreement of 1893, 51 : rising of 1897 on, 52 ; the 
Cut ion Policy,*' 52-4 ; effect of expeditions of 1895-8, on mili- 
tary estimates, 54 ; pre-war tnbai aggression on, 60 ; demands of, 
on I.A., tif)- 2, 90 ; pre-war lighting strength of tribes on, 61 ; relation 
of ^Irs*q>rd*unia to, 71 ; situation on, (18 September 1914), 86, 
(23 July 1915), 304; extent of, 90 «; reinforcements for, 135; 
unrest on, 160, 186, 222. 270, 310, 338. 


Nuhairat. 

Brit, artillery position at, 245. 


Nukhaila. 

Cavalry skirntish near, (9 February 1915), 176 ; Turkish force at, 176, 
178, 190, attacked by E.B.F., 192 ; action near, (3 March), 181-3, 
191 ; Turkish concentmtion and strength near (6 April), 193, 


Nukluidlat. 

Brit, force arlvancmg on Kut reaches, 318 ; bndge across Tigns at, 318 ; 
Gen, Tywnshemi establishes H.Q. near, 319. 


Nunn. Capt, W.. D.S.O., R.N.’^ 

Takes over tiuties of S.K.O, (H December 1914), 157 ; Lord Hardmge 
diKCUsst^s situation with, 172 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; transfers 
to Omut, 21^1 ; advance to Nasiriya on Shushan, 275-98 ; at Ceylon, 
314. 

Nur Dad. Lame^Natck (i7th S. Sc M.). 
r*ailanlr>^ yf. 149 50. 


In imnnand of Turkish forces^, 302 ; tmttic of Kut, 314-38 ; deceived 
by Brit. m.H«% 319-20, 


O. 


Constm-tetl at Qurna, 242 ; " Atj’s House,” 278 ; erected at Nukhailati 

3i». 

OceeH. H.M.K. (battleship). . „ - . 

EMiorts l.E.i*. ’* l>.” 103 : Fao, 105-8 ; leaves Persian Gulf for Egypt 
(!1 Decemlwr 1914), 157. 

despatch of, to Shatt al Arab, 79; wdered to 
Arab, 84 ; arrives Mohammerab, 85 ; alleged violation of neutmlity 
by. H$ : leaves Shatt a! Arab for Bushire, 91 ; annament of, 97 n; 
attack on Fao. 106-8; action at Saihan, 116 ; action at Sahil, 
119-24 ; passes obstruction in Shatt al Arab, 128 ; reaches Basra, 
128 : m^oiinoitres towards Quma, 140 ; attack on 
ieawH for nqmim. 157 ; moves to engage Marmanss. m-l ^ 

219 ; affstirof 5 May 1915, 245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 , advance 
to N\iLHiriya, 276-1^. 

Oii&lds, .SVc ** Anglo-Pmian Oilfields.'' 

Oil, ^ . ji^tlmiralty attach great importance to, 237, 303 ; 

secured, by occupation of Amara, 307. 

TMWsh ^ition at. sheUed from Nuhairat, 245 ; capture of, 253-5. 
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One Tree HiU. 

Turkish advanced post at, 243 ; shelled from Nuhairat, 245 ; capture 
of, 253-4. 

Operation orders. 

Gen. Pelamam's, for attack on Saihan (15 November 1914), 115 ; at 
SaMl (17 November), 120-1 ; Gen. Barrett's, of 16 November, 
119 ; Gen. Bairett to Coi. Frazer (30 November), 141 ; Gen. Bairett 
to Gen Fry to reinforce Col. Frazer, 144-5 ; Gen. Barrett for action 
of 3 March 1915, near Shaiba, 131 ,* to Gen. Gomnge for operations 
in Arabistan, 224 ; Gen. Gorringe's, for operations m Arabistan, 
227-31 ; to Gen. Gomnge for advance on Amara, 231-3 ; Gen. 
Townshend's (28 May) for advance to Amara, 250-2 ; Gen. Gor- 
nnge's, for advance on Nasinya, 280, 286-7, 291-2 ; Gen. Town- 
shend's (26 September) for battle of Kut, 321 ; Gen. Delamam in 
battle of Kut, quoted, 322 ; Gen. Townshend's, for the pursuit after 
battle of Kut, 336. 

Operations. . 

Effect of climatic conditions on, 10. See also ** Plans of Operation/' 

Orders. 

To Gen. Barrett (31 October 1914) to reinforce Gen, Delamain, 112 ; 
(2 November), 113 ; (14 November), 115 ; (4 January 1915), 156. 



To Gen. Delamain (3 and 5 October 1914), 92-3 ; (10 October), 99-102 ; 
(31 October), to commence hostilities, 104-5 ; (2 November), 105 

To Capt. HayeS'Sadler, R.N. (31 October 1914), to commence hostilities* 
104. 

To Gen. Nixon (24, 30 and 31 March 1915), 194-6. 

To Admiral Peirse (31 October 1914), to commence hostilities. 104, 

Orders in Council. 

Persian Coast and Islands, 47. 

Outram, Sir James. 

Expedition of 1857, referred to, 139. 


P 1; P 3; P 4. (nver steamers). 

In advance to Amara, 252-64. 

Palmer, Gen, Sir Power. 

Army in India reorganisation scheme of, 56, 

Palmer, Lieut. I.M., R.N. (Comet), 

In advance to Amara, 262. 

Pan-Islamic movement. 

Bnef r^sumi of, 19-20 ; exploitation of, by Young Turks, 60 ; Turkish 
arrangements to spread, 86 ; effect of propaganda of, in India, 90 n, 
Pan-Turanian movement. 

Bnef rSsumS of, 20-1 ; exploitation of, by Young Turks, 60. 

Parr, Lt.-Col. H. O. (7th Rajputs). 

Severely wounded in action near Ahwaz (3 March 1915), 184. 

Parsons, Capt, B. E. T, (lst/4th Hants). 

In advance to Nasiriya, 293. 

Peardrop Bend. 

Marmemss at, 190. 
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Peebles, Lt.-Col. E. C.. O.S.O. (Norfoiks). 
In advance to Amara, 251-64. 


Peir^, Hear- Ad. R. H, (C.-m-C., East Indies). 

Ordered to commence hostilities against Turkey, 104. 

Perrin, Major C. L. (76th Punjabis). 

In Arabistan operations* 230. 

Persia. 

Relations of, with Turkey in 1842, 24 ; attitude of, at outbreak of war, 
24-^5 ; relations of, with Great Bn tain, 47-8 ; independence of, 
little affected by operations in Mesopotamia, 48 ; relation of Mesopo- 
tamia to, 71 ; enemy emissanes in, 77, 86, 192 ; probable violation 
of neutrality of, by L E. F. D,'' 93-4 ; violation of neutrality 
of, by Russian and Turkish forces, 159, 179 ; protection of Brit, 
subjects, 167 ; protests against Turkish aggression, 169 ; protests 
against arrest of German agents, 192 ; German breaches of 
neutrality, 192 ; German influence in, 240, 270, 273-4, 307-8 ; 
deterioration of situation in, 273-4 ,* situation in, (3 August 1915), 
307 n ; situation in, improved by Russo-Bnt. activity, 309. See also 
Shah of Persia “ Persian Gulf “ East India Company. 

* , Southern. 

Situation m, (March 1915), 192 ; (June), 274. 

Persian Gulf. 

Political relations of Great Britain with, from 1622, 45-7 ; lawlessness 
of Arabs in, 45-6 ; results of Brit, intervention in, 46 ; Mr. T. J. 
Bennett's paper on, quoted, 46-7 ; Bnt. Consular orgamsation, 47 ; 
l.A.. Gen. Staff, responsible for, 70 ; relations of Mesopotamia to, 
71 ; effect on, of Turkish operations in Mesopotamia, 71-2 ; assistance 
of India in, 73 ; Bnt, measures for security of, 78-81, 83-4 ; situa- 
tion in, (September 1914), 85-6 ; Gen. Barrow's appreciation, 26 
September, 86-8 j Brit. Govt, order a force to the, 91-2 ; Sir P. Cox 
to control political matters in, 94 ; Lord Crewe's views on effect of 
force in. 95 n ; position in the, secured, 153 ; operations at Bushire 
(12-13 July 1915), 308 ; operations against Dilwax (13-16 Au^t), 
309 ; action at Bushire (9 September), 309. See also ** Persia " ; 
East India Company " ; " Cox, Sir P." 


Pioneer (Turkish armed steamer). 

Engagement with, (27 September 1915), 320 ; overtaken, 336. 

Fio&eeis. 

Work of, in Basra, 132. 

Pipe-line. See ** Anglo-Persian Oilfields," 

Plans of operation. ^ . 

Turco-Gennan, 32-4 ; division of responsibility between Gen. Steffs at 
W.O. and India, 69-70 ; no pre-war plan for Mesopotamia, 70, 72 ; 
for occupation of Basra drawn up, 70 n ; against Turkey, 71 ; for 
I E F " D ” (10 October 1914), 99-102 ; for landing at Fao issued 
(28 Okober 1915), 103 ; Gen. Barrett's, for advance from Sanniy^ 
119-20; Turco-Aiab, 161-2, 166; Turkish, for ntiUsi^ 
tribes. 162 ; Gen. Barrett’s, for attack near Ruta, 1^ ; Turtasn, 
against Basra, 179 ; Turkish against Shaiba, 190-1 ; injrabi^, 
224 231: for occupation of the Basra Vilayet, 234-41 > Gen. 
To^shend's, for offensive up Tigris, 246 ; 

advance to Nasiriya (14 July 1915), 28^7 ; (24 July) a 291-2 ; Gen. 
Townshend's, for advance to Kut (28 August), 314. 


^^^Of^Mei>potamia, 10 : effect of mobilization on civil, 31 ; 
64 ; of Basra, 129. See also “ Man-power. 

Fort facilities. See ** Basra " ; Maqil." 


of India, 62, 
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Press, The. 

Increase of newspapers affects pre-war 


internal situation m India, 62, 


Prisoners of war, captured by British. 

At Sanniya, night (10-11 November 1914), 109 ; information obtained 
from, 109, 116, 154 ; action of Saihan, 117 ; action of Sahil, 124 ; 
Muzaira’a, 142, 144 ; Quma, 151 ; Muzaira'a night (29-30 January 
1915), 166 ; battle of Shaiba, 207-8, 217 ; Arabistan operations, 
231 : advance to Amara, 256, 259-63. 265 ; advance to Kasiriya, 
281-2, 294, 297 , battle of Kut, 324, 326-7, 337. 


, captured by Turks. 

Advance to Kut, 316, 319, 


Proclamations, Bntish. 

Regarding immunity of Moslem Holy Places, 1 10-2 ; in Basra (23 Novem- 
ber 1914), 130-1 ; in Amara, 263. 

Products. 

Staple, 9 ; principal areas of, 9. 

Propaganda. 

Enemy in Middle East and India, etc., 77, 89-90, 159 ; effect of German, 
in Arabistan, 179 ; enemy, in S. Persia, 192. 

Punjab. « 

Unrest in, necessitates military precautions, 160 ; plot for a general 
nsing in, discovered, 177 ; arrests of leaders ease internal situation, 
179. 


Pyramus, H.M.S. (light cruiser). 
Operations at Dilwar, 309. 


QaJa Ssdih. 

L. of C. post at, 265, 267 «, 301 . 

Qurainat. 

Shaikh Ajaimi's force at, 176. 

Quma. 

Euphrates Old Channel joins Tigns at, 2 ; the advance on, and capture 
of, (4-8 December 1914), 139-53 ; Gen. Barrow advocates advance 
to, 136-7 : description of, 152 ; strategic importance of, 152, 156 ; 
Brit, garrison at, 156-7, 159, 170, 196, 301 ; difficixlties of recon- 
naissance, 158 ; defensive strength of, 158-9 ; not to be considered 
as limit of Bnt. advance, 161 ; Turkish activity near, 162 ; probable 
Turkish advance on, 166 ; Turkish mght attack on, (29-30 January 
1915), 166 ; strength of Turkish force located near, (4 February), 
170, (end April), 223; reduction Bnt. force, owing to floods, 175, 
179 ; pontoon bndge at, 175, 242, damaged, 219 ; reserve force for, 
181 ; floods at, 190, 242 ; Turkish force reduced opposite, 191 ; 
Brit, force at, (11 Apnl), 197 ; Turks bombard Brit, position at, 
(11-13 Apnl), 219; measures to prevent reinforcement of Turks 
before, 231 ; Gen. Townshend arrives at, (24 April), 241, 243; 
strength of Brit, force at, (24 April), 241-2 ; boom defence across 
Tigris and observation tower at, 242 ; conditions in, 242-3 ; force 
from, in affair of $ May, 245 ; Gen. Nixon at, (12 May), 247 ; 
Brit, force at, (13 June), 267. 


First action of, (4-8 December 1914), 139-53. 


Second action of, (31 Hay 1915), 253-7. 
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Ft. 


Eadcliffe, Major E W, (Dorseis). 

landing axTaagemeats near Fao, 105-^. 

Hafts. 

Use of, down Tigris by Turkish remfordements, 24. 

Hailways. 

Sm^Tna-Aidia, m 1914, 22-3 ; German interests predominant, 23 : 
Baghdad, 23-4, 3$, 40-3 ; Hejaz, 37. 

, light. 

Proposed construction of a, from Basra to Nasiriya, 180 ; floods delay 
survey lor, 342 ; proposal for, rejected, 342. 

Hainfall. 

Effect on navigation of Tigns, 3 ; annual average, 5 ; agriculture in Up. 
Mesopotamia dependent upon, 9; retards operations, 114; delays 
movement of Arabistan force, 225, 227. 

Eamuz {Ham Hormuz). 

Eising at, 187, 187 «. 

Eeconnaissance, British. 

Of Fao, 105-6 ; of Shatt al Arab, 108, 125 ; naval, of Quma, 140, 145 ; 
difficulties of, 158 ; ^5-6 January 1915) from Quma, 158 ; means of, 
unproved by a BeUum squadron, 167 ; up Euphrates (15 February), 
175, (April), 220, (May), 241 ; up Kanin (26 February), 179 ; of 
Arabistan force, 226-34 ; by Gen. Townshend, 243 ; of Al Huwair 
creek, 245 ; in vicinity of Amara, 265 ; during advance to Nasiriya, 
278-9, 281-4, 290 ; during advance to, and battle of Kut, 315, 321, 
324-5. 

, Turkish. 

Towards Shasba (I April 1915)^ 193. 

Heeds. 

Prevalence of, 243 n ; afford good cover, 245 ; obstruct operations, 256, 
287. 

Eeilly, Flight Commander, Major H. L. (R.F.C.). 

Aerial reconnaissances by, 315, 337. 

Misafet (Turkish steamer). 

Sunk in Euphrates, 283, 

Eeinforcements, British. 

In November 1914, 110, Appendix II., 347, 113-5, 118 ; internal situation 
in India, likely to interfere with, 134 n, 160, 111, 222 ; (December), 
157 ; (January 1915), 157-8 ; inf. bng, mobilized m India (January), 
161, 165 ; Gen. Barrett informs India (22 January) no urgent 
necessity for, 165 ; Gen. Barrett asks for, (26 January), 165 ; 
(February), 170-1 ; another inf. brig, being prepared in India, 171 ; 
ordered not to be sent, 173 ; Govt, of India ordered to reinforce 
LE.F. D " 187-8 ; (March), 188 ; (June), 234 n ; of I.E.F. D 
by Territorials from India, 338, 

Turkish, 

Delawd by gaps in Baghdad railway, 24 ; (December 1914), 127, 155 n ; 
(January 1915), 158 ; effect on, of Turkish defeat in Caucasus, 159 ; 
(Febmary), 169-70, 178 ; likely effect on, of operations against 
Dardanelles, 180. 


Religions. 

In Mesopotamia, 13 ; effect of, on policy, 36. 

Reserves, Indian Army. 

Inefficiency of, at outbreak of war, 63, 65 ; number of Brit, officers in, 
at outbreak of war, 63, 69. 


mm 


2C* 
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Reserves, Turkish Army. 

System of, 31-2 ; number of, in Baghdad, 104. 

Reynardson, Capt. H. Birch (Oxfords). 

** Mesopotamia 1914-1915/' referred to 334 ». 

** River Column." 

Fonnation, and reinforcement of, 300. 

River system. 

Best means of commumcation, 6 ; Brit navigation nights, 43-5. Se^ 
also " Euphrates " ; " Karun " ; " Shatt al Arab " ; ** Shatt al 
Hai"; "Tigns." 

Roads. 

Condition in 1914, 6 ; main routes, ^7 ; condition of, at Basra, 132 ; 
from Shatrat al Muntafik to Nasiriya, 271. 

Robertson, Gen. Sir W. R., K.CB., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

Recommendations of, to co-ordinate operations in Me.sopotamia, 72. 

Robinson, Brig.>Gen. C. T. (R.A.). * 

Ordered to defend Ahwaz and strength of force under, 174 ; effect of 
presence in Ahwaz, 179 ; action near Ahwaz, 183-5 ; advance to 
Amara, 251-64. 

Kosher, Lt.-Col. H. L. (Dorsets). •• 

Capture of Fao, 106-8 ; action near Shaiba, 181-3. 

Royal Flying Corps. 

W.O. agree to send two flights of, from Egypt, 269 ; advance to Nasiriya, 
290-8 ; advance to Kut, 315-38, 339. See also " Aircraft." 

Royal Indian Manne. 

And navigation rights, 44. See aho " Dalhousk " ; " Hamilton, Cdr." ; 
" Lawrence.** 

Royal Marines. , 

At capture of Fao, 106-8. 

Royal Naval Air Service. 

Arrive Basra (5 September 1915) from East Africa, 316 » ; advance to 
Kut, 316-38. 

Russia. 

Agreement of 1907 with Great Bntain, 36, 38, 53, 57, 60 ; attack on 
Afghans (1885), 51, 54 ; railway to Afghan border, 52 ; best means of 
helping, 71 ; Germany asks Turkey to declare war on, 75 ; declares 
war on Turkey (2 November 1914), 98 ; inception of the " East 
Persia Cordon," 274. 

Russo-Japanese war. 

Eflect of, on Indian military situation, 57 ; internal situation in India 
aflected by Japanese victones in Manchuria, 62. 

Ruta. 

Turks block Tigris near, 157-8 ; action at, 20 January 1915, 162-S ; 
Turkish force at, 164, 236, 243 ,* Turks move f 
174, 179 ; Turkish bns. leave, 175 ; Turks lay 
179, 258 ; evacuated by Turto, 258. 


S. 

Saba (Arabistan). 

Axabistan force concentrates at, 225, 

Sadanawiya creek. 

Attack on, and capture of Turkish position at, 295-6. 

Sa*ild Halim, (Grand Vizier of Turkey). 

Opposed to war with Great Britain, 76 ; statement of, n neutrality, 76-7 ; 
anxious to reopen Dardanelles, 9L 


:om, owing to floods, 
mines in Tigris near. 
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Sadul. 

Action of, Cl 7 Kcivcmber 1914), 119-24 ; site for Brit, camp selected at, 
124 ; osjiutUble for disembarkation at, 125, 128 : the advance 

from, (20 November), 128. , 

Saihan, action of, (IS November 1914), 115-8* 

Saknkiya. 

Turkish amup at, 157. 

Sahmt (nver steamer). 

Advance to. and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; with E.B.F., 191. 

Samt I3ey. 

In command of Turkish attack (mght 10-11 November 1914), 109. 

Sandes, Major E. W. K.E, (S. & M.). 

** In Knt and Captivity,** referred to, 318 «. 

Sanders, Gen. Limmt von. 

Head of German Mil. Missfea to Turkey, 27. 

Sandstorms. 

impede operations at Sahil, 124* 

Sanitation. 

General lack of, in Mesopotamia, 8 ; absence of, in Basra, 129. 

Sannaiyat. 

Bnt. force in advance to Kut reaches, 315 ; Bnt. concentrate at, 316, 
advance from, 318. 

Sanniya. 

Geii, nelamam’s force lands at, (8-10 November 1914), 108 ; Turks attack 
Brit, camp at, (night 10-11 November), 109 ; Gen. Delamain reports 
an iKjsitum at, 114 ; Gen, Barrett arrives at, (14 November), 110, 

1 14“ 5 ; the advance from# 119. 

Sappers and Minefs, 

Work of, in Basra, 132 ; with E.B.F*, 191, with the ** River Column,** 
300. 


^ 2nd Qmm Vi€iofia*$ Own, 12th Company. 

Arrive Basra, 193; Arabistan operations, 225-33, Appendix V., 352; 
Ahwar, 234 ; advance to Nasinya, 276-98 ; Nasinya, 300, Appendix 
VI L, 357. 

3fd, Ifth Company. 

In 6th Div., 113; disembarkation of, 115; action of Sahil, 119-24; 
advance to, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; construct flying bridge, 
149-50 ; action at Ruta, 163-5 ; Shaiba, 197 ; battle of Shaiba, 
201-19 ; advance to Nasinya, 289-98, casualties, 293 ; battle of 
Kut, 314-38. 


. 3rd, 22nd Company. 

In LE.F. ** D/* 99 ; action of Sahil, 119-24 ; Ahwaz, 174, 197 ; Shaiba, 
1^ ; battle of sWba, 201-19 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; Ali 
Gharbi and Amara, 301 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Sirmur Company ^ Imperial Service Troops. 

Joins I.E.F. D,** 157 ; Quma, 197-241 ; advance to Amara, 249-64 ; 
Basra, 301* 


IZih (Divisimal Signal) Company. 

Ahwaa, 197 ; advance to Nasiriya, 276-98, casualties, 297. 


Msi {THvisioned Signal) Company. 

Ambistan operations, 225-34, Appendix V., 352. 

2m iDivisimed Signal) Company. 

Quma and Shaiba, 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-34, Appendix 
$52 ; battle of Kut, 314-38, 


V.. 
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Sappers and Miners, WiyeUss Troop, 

Ahwaz, 197 ; Shaiba, 197 ; Arabistan operations, 225-*34. Appendix V., 
352 ; advance to Nasinya, 276 ; battle of Kut, 314-38. 

Sardinia. 

Supports Turkey in Crimean war, 36. 

Sayad Idnsi. 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162. 

Scallon, Lt.-Gen. Sir R. I., K.C.B., K.C.I.E , D.S.O. 

Member of Army in India Committee " of 1912, 58. 

Secretary of State for India. See “ Chamberlain, The Rt. Hon. J. Austen, 

PC., M.P.** ; Crewe, Lord.*' 

Senior Naval Officer. See ** Cookson, Lt.-Com. E.** ; “ Hallett, Lieut. C. G.” ; 

Hayes-Sadler, Capt. A.” ; “ Nunn, Capt. W." ; ** Seymour, Lieut. 

A. G," ; " Singleton, Lieut. M." 

Seymour, Lt.-Com. A. G., R.N. 

S.N.O. with E.B.F., 191 ; wounded in advance to Nasiriya, 296. 

Shah of Persia. 

Agreement between, and East India Company, 45 ; seeks naval aid against 
Arabs, 46. 

Shaiba. ^ 

Brit, force sent to hold, 141, 168, 170 ; difficulties of transport to, owing 
to floods, 175-6, 198-9 ; Gen. Barrett reinforces, 178, 181 ; reserve 
force for, 181 ; Turkish intention to advance against, 190-1 ; Brit, 
force at, (11 April 1915), 197 ; strategic importance of, 198 ; Gen. 
Nixon decides to reduce force at, (17 Apnl), 219. 

, action near, (3rd March 1915), 181-3. 

' , battle of, (12-14 April 1915), 201-19. 

Shaikh Ajaimi of Muntafik. 

Emissary from, arrives Basra to convey submission of, 133—4 ; remained 
on side of Turkey throughout war, 138 w ; located about Nasiriya, 
154, 158, 170 « ; attitude of, 156 ; with Turkish force to attack 
Basra, 166, 170 « ; activity of, (9-19 February 1915), 176. 

Shaikh Ghazban of the Bani Lam. 

With Turkish force moving to Bisaitm, 166, 169 ; moves with the Bani 
Turuf to join Turks at Ghadir, 183 ; vaciilating attitude of, 299. 

Shaikh of Kuwait. 

Under Bnt. protection, 14, 25-6 ; assistance of, 83 ; estimated military 
strength of, 101 ; fiiendly attitude of, 138. 

Shaikh of Mohammerah. 

Oil pipe-line through territory of, 14 ; friendly attitude of, 25, 45, 83 ; 
responsibility of, for policing oilfields, 93 n ; estimated military 
strength of, 101 ; apprehensions of, 118, 161 ; measures to protect 
the, 119, 166 ; reports Turkish evacuation of Baljaniya and Basra, 
127 ; gives use of palace as hospital, 132 ; loses control of Ahwaz, 
167 ; forces of, at Ahwaz, 169 ; unreliability of tribes under, 169, 
173 ; advisability of supporting the, 169; presses for reinforcements, 
173 ; defeats Bawi tribesmen, 179, 221 ; Cha'ab Shaikhs exhorted to 
remain loyal to, 179 ; deserted by all but one of his tribes, 187 ; 
submission of Bawi Shaikhs to, 309. 

Shaikh Sa*ad. 

Turkish force at, 300. 

Shaitan (H.M. armed launch). 

Advance to, and capture of Quma, 141-51 ; commander of, killed 
(7 December 1914), 148 ; Awaz (1 February 1915), 169 ; engages 
Bawi tribesmen (IS April), 221 ; advance to Amara, 251-^ ; sinks 
Bulbul, 259 ; ihe '* River Column," 300 ; Ali Gharbi, 301 ; advance 
to Kut, 314^8. 
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Shakespear, Major W. H. I., C.I.E. 

Knowledge of, of Ibn Saud, 86 ; movements of, and instructions to, 93—4 ; 
reports situation with Ibn Saud (4 January 1915), 161-2, (19 January), 
171 ; death of, 178. m j 

ShahtuYS (native craft). 

Descnption and use of, 3. 

Shamshamiya (Shatt al Arab). 

Turkish guns at, 84, 100 ; Turkish obstruction at, 105, 127. 

Sharif of Mecca 

Turkish plan for co-operation of, 162 ; Turks press, to proclaim Jahad, 

Shatrat al Muntafik. 

Turks reported moving to, 178. 

Shatt al Arab. 

Descnption and navigation of, 1 ; conservancy of, 43, 45 ,* Turkish 
preparation to block, 78 ; Bnt. measures for secun^ of, 78-9, 
84 ,* Turkish defence of, 78, 84-5, 100 ; Brit, warships arrive in, 85 ; 
Turkey protests against Odin remaining in, 85 ; Odin leaves, for 
Bushire, 91 ; Brit. Govt, decide to send a force to, 91-2 ; right of 
access to Abadan and Mohammerah, 96 ; Turks block, 105 ; Gen. 
Delamain amves off, (3 November 1914), 106 ; Turkish attempt to 
block, 125-7 ; Bnt,'^ ships pass obstruction, 128 ; blocked below 
Quma, 140, 148-9 ; obstruction buoyed and regulated, 140 ; depth 
of, at Quma, 143 «. 

Shatt al Hai. 

Descnption and navigation of, 4 ; reported move of Turkish troops down, 
178 ; not passable by steamers below Shatrat al Muntafik, 178 
301 n ; Turks retire up, 241 ; importance of holding both ends of, 
270-1 ; use of, seasonal, 271. 

Shipping, British. t 

Warned to avoid Turkish ports, 80 ; effect on, of Turkish preparations, 
78, 80, 84 : sailings to Basra resumed, 91. 

Shiraa (in Fars). 

German agents in, 179, 192 ; hostility gainst Brit. Consulate, 192. 

Shirin; Shuhrur (tugs.) 

Advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 

Shushan (stemwheel nver steamer). 

With E.B.F., 191 ; reconnaissance of Al Huwair creek, 245, casualties, 
245 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; advance to Nasinya, 276-98 ; 
armament and age of, 276 ; flies pendant of S.N.O., 277 ; casualties, 
296. 

Shwaibda. 

Basra Movable Column reaches, and returns from, 176-7, 

Shwaiyib river. 

Base camp on, for attack on Quma, 141-51 ; retirement to, 144 ; Gen. 
Fry reaches, 145 ; too narrow for navigation, 158 ,* overflows, 175. 

Si ckness 

In ijrabistan force, 232, 234 ; due to heat, 249, 269 ; in 30th and 33rd 
Inf. Bng., 269, 276 ; during advance to Nasiriya, 289, 297, 297 n ; 
of aircraft personnel during battle of Kut, 331. 

Signalling. See Communications, field.’' 

Simla. 

H.Q. of C.-in-C., India, 56. 

Sinai peninsula. 

Turkish plan for advance on, 162. 
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Singleton, £-ieut. M., R.N. {Shaitan). 

Gallantry of, at Amara, 262 ; succeeds Lt.-Coni. Cookson as temporary 
S.N.O., 336. 

Strdar-t-Naphte (aimed tug). 

In Shatt al Arab, 105 ; attack on Fao, 106-8 ; action at Sahil, 119-24. 

Slade, Adm. Sir E. J. W., K.C.I.E., K.C.V.O. 

Persian Gulf question referred to, in 1911, 73 ; measures for security of 
Persian Gulf, 78-80. 

South mound (Battle of Shaiba). 

Enemy concentrate at, 208 ; captured, 210-1 ; Gen. Melliss's H.Q. on, 

211 . 

Southern Persia. See ** Persia, Southern.” 

Stack, Lt.-Col. C. S (33rd Cavalry). 

Severely wounded in action near Shaiba (3 March 1915), 182. 

Stone. 

Scarcity of, 6. 

Subhi Bey, Vali of Basra. 

Threatens to commandeer coal and oil, 78 ; hostile attitude of, 96 ; 
surrenders Quma, 151. 

Subsidies. 

To the Bawi tribe, 308 ; German, in India, 309. 

Sudhan Singh, Jemadar (7th Lancers). 

Killed at battle of Shaiba, 206. 

Suez Canal. 

Defence of, 71 ; Arab menace against, 71 ; defeat of Turks at, referred to, 
177. 

Sulaiman Askari Bey. 

Commands Turkish reinforcements, 158, 165 ; wounded at action at 
Ruta, 165 ; assumes command pf Turkish right wing ,190, Appendix 
VI., 354-5 ; battle of Shaiba, 208 n ; commits suicide, 218-9. 

Sultan of Turkey. 

Supreme head of army, 27. See also Abdul Hamid II.” 

Sumana (armed launch). 

In Shatt al Arab, 105 ; with E.B.F., 191 ; advance to Amara, 251-64 ; 
advance to Nasinya, 276-81, 291-8, put out of action, 281 ; refitting, 
284 ; grounds barge across Majimna creek, 293 ; advance to Kut, 
314-38. 

Supplies. 

Difficulties of, 9 ; difficulties of landing, at Sahil, 125 ; sufficient only for 
inhabitants, 138. See also “ Transport, Land; River.” 

Suq ash Shuyukh, 

Remnants of 38th Turkish Div. located at, 154 ; Gen. Barrett recommends 
advance to, 156 ; E.B.F. ordered to blockade Euphrates at, 220 ; 
waterways to, unnavigable, 223 ; Turks obstruct Euphrates near, 
241 ; occupation of, (6 July 1915), 283. 

Swedish officers. 

, In Persian Gendarmerie, 159, 192, 274. 

Syria. 

Reported move of Turkish troops from, 155-6. 


T. 

T.l; X. 4. (Tugs.)' 

Advance to Nasiriya, 277-98. 
Tabriz. 

Turks retire from, 167, 
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Tactics. 

Affected by climatic conditions, 10. 

Talaat Pasha (Turkish Minister of the Intenor). 

Causes, with Enver Pasha, downfall of Turkish Cabinet (1913), 33 ; 
knowledge of German intentions, 75 ; waning power of, 76. 

Telephones, telephoning. See ** Equipment ” ; “ Communications, field.'* 

Territorial Force. 

Replace Indian troops sent to Europe and Egypt, 90 ; condition of, in 
India, 160 ; to reinforce I.E.F D,** 187-8 ; sent from India to 
reinforce I.E.F. “ D,** 338. 

Territorial waters. 

Six miles limit claimed by Turkey, 97. 

'' Thomycroft Point.** 

Turkish position at. 283 ; captured, 292. 

Thrace. 

Absence of communications in, 71. 

Tigris, river. 

Confluence with Euphrates at Kurmat Ali, 1 ; confluence with Euphrates 
(Old Channel) at Quma, 2 ; description and navigation of, 3-5 ; 
Bnt. navigation rights, 43-4 ; flying bridge constructed across, for 
attack on Quma, 149-50 ; Turkish obstruction below Ruta, 157-8 ; 
controlling banks of, broken, 175 ; Turkish mines in, 179 ; boom 
defence across, at Quma, 242 ; Turkish boom across, near Kut, 317, 
attempt to breach, 335 ; shallowness of, hampers operations, 336, 
338. 

Timber. 

All imported, 6. 

Townshend, Major-Gen. C. V. F., C.B., D.S.O. 

Arrives Basra (22 April 1915) to command 6th Div., 223 ; sent to Quma 
to report on situation, 223 ; arrives Quma (24 April), 241, 243, 
returns to Basra (26th), and suggests turning movement from Ahwaz, 
243 ; in command of offensive up Tigris, 244-65 ; plan of operations 
for offensive up Tigris, 246 ; at Quma with Gen. Nixon (12 May), 
247 ; My Campaign in Mesopotamia,** aUd, 247, 260, 321-3, 315, 
328 n ; favours postpomng attack, 247-8 ; instmctions to units for 
advance on Amara, 248-9 ; Operation Order (28 May) for advance 
to Amara, 250-2 ; H.Q. of, in advance to Amara, 252 ; Operation 
Order (31 May) for advance to Amara, 257 ; tranships to Comet 
with S.N.O., 260 ,* receives surrender of Amara, 262 ; proceeds to 
India on sick leave, 299 ; returns to Mesopotamia (21 August); 
312 ; letter to C.I.G.S., 312 ; in command at battle of Kut, 312-38 ; 
instructions to, (23 August), 312 ; arrives Amara (28 August), 313 ; 
plan of operations for advance to Kut (28 August), 314 ; Operation 
Order (26 September) for battle of Kut, 321 ; special despatch on 
Com. Cookson's exploit, quoted, 335 ; orders for pursmt after battle 
of Kut, 336 ; at Aziziya (5 October), 337. 

Townley. Sir W. B., K.C.M.G. (Bnt. Minister at Tehran). 

Reports on effect of enemy propaganda, 159. 

Tracks. 

Across marshes, unsuitable for military purposes, 7 ; in Arabistan, to 
oilfields, 14. 

Transport, Animal. 

Suffers from heat, 103 ; camels returned to India, ISBn, 157 ; hindered 
by floods, 175-6 ; with I.E.F. ** B ** (March 1915), 180 ; with Gk^n. 
Gorringe in Arabistan, 225. 
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Transport, cLand. 

Wheeled, use of, 6 ; principal means of, 6 ; collection of local supplies by, 
9 ; local, suf&cient only for inhabitants, 138 ; floods aflect, 175-6, 
198 ; with I.E.F. D ” (March 1915), 180 ; work of, with Arabistan 
force, 234. 

, Mechanical. 

Nucleus of service started, 267 ; numbers of, (end September 1915), 339. 

, River 

Importance of, to I.E F. “ D,*' 118 , insufficient for advance beyond Quma 
138, 158 ; local, sufficient only for inhabitants, 138 ; Gen. Barrett 
asks for additional, 158, 165, 169, 339 ; shortage of, 169, 186, 221, 
236, 299, 339-42 ; heliums used to supply Shaiba, 198 ; Gen. Nixon's 
demand for, 220, 268, 339, 341 ; with Arabistan force, 224-34, 248 ; 
use of, limited, 243 ; in offensive up Tigris, 246-64 ; number of, 
(June 1915), 268, (September), 339 ; general remarks on, 268-9 ; 
Gen. Kembairs Memorandum, and Gen. Nixon's report to India on, 
340-2. 

, Turkish. • 

Difficulties of, intensified by E.B.F., 192. 

^ ^ Land. 

Difficulties of, 180-1. 

^ ^ River. 

Probable use of, to move on Quma and K«rmat Ah, 181. 

Transports, See “ Umana” ; ** Varela,” 

Turco-Bntish, (1913-4), 21 ; Erzerum, (1847), 24 ; Arnglo-Russian, 
(1907), 36, 38, 53, 57, 60 ; Persian, with East India Company, 45 ; 
Durand Frontier Agreement, (1893), 51 ; Anglo- Japanese, 57 ; 
German- Austnan alliance, 60 ; Turco-German alliance, (1914), 
signed 2 August, 75 n. 

Trenches, Turkish. 

Battle of Shaiba, 213-4, 218 ; Norfolk Hill, 255 ; Majinina position, 294 ; 
Kut position, 317, 324 n, 327, 338. 

Turco-German alliance. See under ** Treaties.'* 

Turco-Italian War of 1911. 

Effect of, in Mesopotamia, 19. 

Turco-Persian frontier. See Frontiers.” 

Turkey. 

Effect on Mesopotamia, of 1908 revolution in, 18-9 ; relations with 
Persia in 1842, 24 ; value of, as an ally, 32, 37 ; Turco-German 
plans of operation, 32-4 ; relations of, with Great Britain (1878), 
36-7 ; support of, in Crimean War, 36 ; policy of Mr. W. E. Glad- 
stone, 36 ; counter-revolution of 1909, 37 ; dechne of Bnt. and nse of 
German iffiSluence in, 37-9 ; downfall of Cabinet in 1913, 38 ; German 
Ambassador to, (1897-1912), 38^ ; Brit, pohcy re railways in terri- 
tory of, 40-3 ; navigation agreement with, 44 ; possibility of hos- 
tilities with, 70 ; value of, to Germany, 70 ; difficulty of operations 
against, 71 ; possible residts of military action of, in Mesopotamia, 
71-2 ; asked by Germany to declare war on Russia, 75 ; domination 
of Germans in, 75 ; prepares Arab Chiefs and Governors in Mesopo- 
tamia for intervention, 75-6 ; pro-Bnt. sentiments of, 76 ; effect in, 
of retention by Great Bntain of battleships of, 76 ; statement of 
Grand Vizier as to neutrality of, 76-7 ; violation of International 
obhgations by, 77 ; situation in, accurately gauged by Brit. Ambas- 
sador, 77 ; sends emissaries to Egypt, India, etc., 77-8, 89-90 ; 
question of Arab support in event of war with, 83-4 ; Govt, of, 
prepared to assist Germany, 89 ; Musalman sympathy with, 90 n ; 
military preparedness of, 96 ; Allies declare war on, 98 ; Brit. 
communtqui re outbreak of war with, 110-12 ; effect in, of action at 
Sahil, 127. See also ” Sultan of Turkey ” ; Turkey Army.” 
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Turkey, Army. 

German reorgamsation of, (1882-1911), 26 ; administrative system, 27 ; 
strength of, at outbreak of war, 27-8 ; organisation and distnbution, 
28-32 ; maximum strength, reached in May 1916, 29 ; system of 
education in, 30-1 ; reserve system, 31-2 ; strength of, in Mesopo- 
tamia, maintained by local recruitment, 32 ; Afghan anny trained 
by instructors of, 60 ; movement of troops to Basra, 79, 84 ; strength 
and distribution of, in Mesopotamia (October 1914), 100-1, 103-4, 
(action of Saihan), 116 w, (first action of Quma), 140, 145, 148, 
(action at Ruta), 164, (January 1915), 165, (4 February), 170, (late 
February), 178, 180, (March), 190, (battle of Shaiba), 208-9, 217, 
217 w, 218, Turco-Arab force in Arabistan (end Apnl), 223-4, (14 
June), 273, (retinngfrom Amara), 269, (atNasinya), 297, (end July), 
301, (battle of Kut), 316-8, 324 

^ ^ Air services 

State of, at outbreak of war, 30. 

^ Cabinet. ^ 

Downfall of, (1913), 38 ; opposed to war with Great Britain, 76. 
, German Mihtary Mission in, 27, 76. 


U. 

Umana (transport). 

Attack on Fao, 106-8. 

Umm Chir (Arabistan). 

Reconnaissance to, 231-2. 

Umm as Sabiyan. 

Brit, outpost at, 284-5, 287. 

Umm Qasr. 

Suggested as best base for main operations, 101 ; idea of landing at 
abandoned, 114. 


V. 

Vale, 1st Class Petty Officer W. {Shaitan), 

Gallantly of, action at Quma, (7 December 1914), 148. 

Vali of Pusht-i-Kuh, 

Agrees to join Turks, 173. 

Varela (Transport). 

Conference on, (28 October 1914), 103, (2nd November), 105 ; attack on 
Fao, 106-8, 

Viceroy of India. See ** Curzon of Kedleston, Lord ” ; " Hardinge, Lord.'* 
Volunteers. 

Calcutta Engineers, with I.E.F D,^* 157 ; from India and Burma, 
289-98, 300, 314. 


W. 

Wapshare, Major-Gen. R., CB. 

In command at Ahwaz (20 June 1915), 234. 

War Committee. See under '' Committees 
War, Declarations of. See “ Declarations of War.'^ 

Office. 

Demands of, upon I.A,, at outbreak of war, 66, 68 ; on forcing of 
Dardanelles, 71 ; urged to send reinforcements, 177 ; agree to send 
two aeroplanes, 188 ; agree to send two flights of the R.F.C. from 
Eg 3 ?pt, 269 ; arranges to send an air squadron to Mesopotamia, 339. 
See also Murray, Lt.-Gen. Sir J. Wolfe.'* 
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War Ofi&ce, tGeneral Staff. 

Pre-occupation of, at outbreak of war with Turkey, 69 ; allocation of 
responsibility between Gen. Staff, India, and, 69-70 ; views of, 
regarding occupation of Alexandretta, 71. 

Wassmuss (German agent). 

Movements of, 179 ; arrested, but escapes, 192 ; activity of, 273-4, 
Appendix 1 , 344-5. 

Water supply. 

Difficulties of, 10 ; at Bahrein, limited, 103 ; at Basra, 132 ; inArabistan, 
226-7, 232 ; dunng battle of Kut, 328, 328 n, 334. 

Waterways. See River system.” 

Weather. 

Influence of, on operations at Sanniya, 109-10 ; W/T interrupted by bad, 
109, 113-4 ; influence of, on operations at Sahil, 121 ; experienced 
by Basra Movable Column (19-20 February 1915), 176-7 ; effect of 
heat at battle of Shaiba, 214, 214^1, 215-6 ; dunng operations in 
Axabistan, 225, 227-9, 231-4 ; dunjug advance to Amara, 249, 257, 
265 ; in June, 269 ; dunng advance to Nasinya, 278, 284 n, 289-90, 
292, 295 , dunng action of 9 September, at Bushire, 309 ; dunng 
advance to, and battle of Kut, 315, 322, 326-8, 330, 334. See also 
“ Dust ” ; '' Floods ” ; “ Mud ” ; “ Rainfall ” ; Sandstorms ” * 
Wind.” 

Wheeler, Major G. G. M. (7th Lancers). 

In battle of Shaiba, 202-6 ; killed, 206. 

Wilhelm II (Emperor of Germany). 

Relations of, with Sultan of Turkey, 37 ; informs Greek minister of con- 
clusion of alliance with Turkey, 75. 

Wind. 

Gale impedes march of Basra Movable Column, 176 ; impedes operations 
in Arabistan, 227 *, delays passage of Akaika channel (30 June 1915), 
278 ; effect of, dunng battle of Kut, 326-7, 328 n, 330. 

Wireless telegraphy. 

Turkish protests agamst, on Odin, 85 ; arrangements for stations at 
Bushire and Abadan, 103 n ; interrupted by bad weather, 109, 
113-4 ; station erected at oilfields, 308. See also Eqmpment.” 

Wonckhaus (German firm). 

Head of, in Basra, acts as German consul, \2^n\ employe of, arrested 
at Ahwaz, 168. 

Wounded. 

Mutilated by Arabs, 228, 337 n ; evidence as to arrangements for, before 
Mesopotamia Commission, 336-7. 

Y. 

Yemen. 

Turkish plan for defence of, 162. 

Younghusband, Major-Gen. Sir G. J., K.C.I.E., C.B. 

In command of 28th Inf. Bng., 304-5. 

Young Turks, The. 

Rise of, 18 ; policy of, 21 ; counter-revolution of 1909, 37 ; exploitation 
of Pan-Islamic and Pan-Turanian movements by, 60. 


Z. 


Zubair. 

Turkish force at, (October 1914), 100 ; Turks reported in strength south 
of, (1 Apnl 1915), 193 ; floods at, 198 ; Bnt, camp near, 220, 241 ; 
reduction of Brit, force near, 241. 


Zugmayer, Dr, (German emissary in Persia). 
E:^acts from diary of. Appendix I., 344-5. 



